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“Mr. Tom Smallways was a greengrocer by trade and a gardener by disposition; . . . and Heaven had planned 
him for a peaceful world. Unfortunately Heaven had not planned a peaceful world for him. Ile lived in a world 
of obstinate and incessant change.” 
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THE WAR IN THE AIR, 
AND PARTICULARLY HOW MR. BERT SMALLWAYS FARED 
WAHILE IT LASTED, 
BY H. G. WELLS. 
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CHAPTER I. Mr. Stringer nodded his head ap- 


AND THE 
FAMILY, 


Se 


HIS here Progress,” said Mr. 
Tom Smallways, “it keeps on. 


You’d hardly think it could 
keep on,” said Mr. ‘om Smallways. 

It was long before the War in the Air 
began that Mr. Smallways made this 
remark, He was sitting on the fence at 
the end of his garden and surveying the 
great Bun Hill gas-works with an eye 
that neither praised nor blamed. Above 
the clustering gasometers three unfamiliar 
shapes appeared, thin, wallowing bladders 
that flapped and rolled about, and grew 
bigger and bigger and rounder and rounder 
—balloons in course of inflation for the 
South of England Aero Club’s Saturday- 
afternoon ascent. 

“They goes up every Satiday,” said 
his neighbour, Mr. Stringer, the milkman, 
“Tt’s only yestiday, so to speak, when 
all London turned out to see a balloon 
go over, and now every little place in the 
country has its weekly outings—uppings, 
rather. It’s been the salvation of them 
gas companies,” 

“Larst Satiday I got three barrer-loads 
of gravel off my petaters,” said Mr, ‘Tom 
Smallways. “ ‘Three barrer-loads!| What 
they dropped as ballass. Some of the 
plants was broke, and some was buried.” 

“Ladies, they say, goes up!” 

‘TI suppose we got to call ’em ladies,” 
said Mr. Tom Smallways. ‘Still, it ain’t 
hardly my idea of a lady—flying about in 
the air, and throwing gravel at people. 
It ain’t what I been accustomed to con- 
sider lady-like, whether or no.” 


OF PROGRESS SMALLWAYS 


provingly, and for a time they continued 
to regard the swelling bulks with expres- 
sions that had changed from indifference 
to disapproval. 

Mr. ‘lom Smallways was a greengrocer 
by trade and a gardener by disposition ; 
his little wife Jessica saw to the shop, 
and Heaven had planned him for a 
peaceful world. Unfortunately Heaven 
had not planned a peaceful world for 


him. He lived in a world of obstinate 
and incessant change, and in_ parts 
where its operations were unsparingly 


conspicuous. Vicissitude was in the very 
soil he tilled ; even his garden was upon 
a yearly tenancy, and overshadowed by a 
huge board that proclaimed it not so 
much a garden as an eligible building- 
site. He was horticulture under notice 
to quit, the last patch of country in a 
district flooded by new and urban things. 
He did his best to console himself, to 
imagine matters near the turn of the tide. 

* You'd hardly think it could keep on,” 
he said. 

Mr: Smallways’s aged father could 
remember Bun Hill as an idyllic Kentish 
village. He had driven Sir Peter Bone 
until he was fifty, and then he took to 
drink a little, and driving the station bus, 
which lasted him until he was seventy- 
eight. Then he retired. He sat by the 
fireside, a shrivelled, very, very old coach- 
man, full charged with reminiscences, and 
ready for any careless stranger. He could 
tell you of the vanished estate of Sir Peter 
Bone, long since cut up for building, 
and how that magnate ruled the country- 
side when it was country-side, of shooting 
and hunting, and of coaches along the 
high road, of how “where the gas-works 
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is” was a cricket-field, and of the coming 
of the Crystal Palace. ‘The Crystal 
Palace was six miles away from Bun Hill, 
a great facade that glittered in the 
morning, and was a clear blue outline 
against the sky in the afternoon, and 
of a night a source of gratuitous fireworks 
for all the population of Bun Hill. And 
then had come the railway, and then 
villas and villas, and then the gas-works 
and the water-works, and a great ugly 
sea of workmen’s houses, and then 
drainage, and the water vanished out of 
the Otterbourne and left it a dreadful 
ditch, and then a second railway station, 
Bun Hill South, and more houses and 
more, more shops, more competition, 
plate-glass shops, a school-board, rates, 
omnibuses, tramcars—going right away 
into London itself—bicycles, motor-cars, 
and then more motor-cars, a Carnegie 
library. 

“ You'd hardly think it could keep on,” 
said Mr. ‘Tom Smallways, growing up 
among these marvels. 

But it kept on. Even from the first 
the greengrocer’s shop which he had set up 
in one of the smallest of the old surviving 
village houses in the tail of the High 
Street had a submerged air, an air of 
hiding from something that was looking 
for it. When they had made up the 
pavement of the High Street, they levelled 
that up so that one had to go down 
three steps into the shop. ‘Tom did his 
best to sell only his own excellent but 
limited range of produce; but Progress 
came shoving things into his window, 
French artichokes and aubergines, foreign 
apples—apples from the State of New 
York, apples from California, apples from 
Canada, apples from New Zealand, 
“pretty lookin’ fruit, but not what I should 
call English apples,” said ‘Tom—bananas, 
unfamiliar nuts, grape fruits, mangoes. 

‘The motor-cars that went by northward 
and southward grew more and more 
powerful and efficient, whizzed faster and 
smelt worse, there appeared great clan- 
gorous petrol trolleys delivering coal and 
parcels in the place of vanishing horse- 
vans, motor-omnibuses ousted the horse- 
omnibuses, even the Kentish strawberries 
going Londonward in the night took to 
machinery and_ clattered instead of 
creaking, and became affected in flavour 
by progress and petrol. 

And then young Bert Smallways got a 
motor bicycle... . 
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§ 2. 

Bert, it is necessary to explain, was a 
progressive Smallways. 

Nothing speaks more eloquently of the 
pitiless insistence of progress and ex- 
pansion in our time than that it should get 
into the Smallways blood. But there was 
something advanced and _ enterprising 
about young Smallways before he was out 
of short frocks, He was lost for a whole 


day before he was five, and_ nearly 
drowned in the reservoir of the new 
water-works before he was seven. He 


had a real pistol taken away from him 
by a real policeman when he was ten. 
And he learnt to smoke, not with pipes 
and brown paper and cane as Tom had 
done, but with a penny packet of Boys 
of England American cigarettes. His 
language shocked his father before he 
was twelve, and by that age, what with 
touting for parcels at the station and 
selling the Bun Hill Weekly Express, he 
was making three shillings a week, or 
more, and spending it on Chips, Comic 
Cuts, Ally Sloper’s Half-holiday, cigar- 
ettes, and all the concomitants of a life 
of pleasure and enlightenment. All of 
this without hindrance to his literary 
studies, which carried him up to the 
seventh standard at an exceptionally early 
age. I mention these things so that you 
may have no doubt at all concerning the 
sort of stuff Bert had in him. 

He was six years younger than Tom, 
and for a time there was an attempt to 
utilise him in the greengrocer’s shop when 
‘Tom at twenty-one married Jessica—who 
was thirty, and had saved a little money 
in service. But it was not Bert’s forte to 
be utilised. He hated digging, and when 
he was given a basket of stuff to deliver, 
a nomadic instinct arose irresistibly, it 
became his pack, and he did not seem 
to care how heavy it was nor where he 
took it, so long as he did not take it to 
its destination. Glamour filled the worid, 
and he strayed after it, basket and all. 
So Tom took his goods out himself, and 
sought employers for Bert who did not 
know of this strain of poetry in his 
nature. And Bert touched the fringe of 


a number of trades in succession—draper’s ° 
porter, chemist’s boy, doctor’s page, junior 
assistant gas-fitter, envelope addresser, 
milk-cart assistant, golf caddie, and at 
last helper in a bicycle shop. 
apparently, 


Here, 
he found the progressive 
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a series of great iron Eiffel Tower pillars carrying mono-rail cables 


‘Presently the English Channel was bridged 
at a height of a hundred and fifty feet above the water, except near the middle, where they rose higher to allow the 


passage of the London and Antwerp shipping and the Hamburg-America liners.” 
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quality his nature had craved. His em- world had thrown up a new type ot 


ployer was a pirate-souled young man 
named Grubb, with a black-smeared face 
by day, and a music-hall side in the 
evening, who dreamt of a patent lever 
chain ; and it seemed to Bert that he was 
the perfect model of a gentleman of 
spirit. He hired out quite the dirtiest 
and unsafest bicycles in the whole south 
of England, and conducted the subse- 
quent discussions with astonishing verve. 
Bert and he settled down very well 
together. Bert lived in, became almost 
a trick rider—he could ride bicycles for 
miles that would have come to pieces 
instantly under you or me—took to 
washing his face after business, and spent 
his surplus money upon remarkable ties 
and collars, cigarettes, and shorthand 
classes at the Bun Hill Institute. 

He would go round to Tom at times, 
and look and talk so brilliantly that Tom 
and Jessie, who both had a_ natural 
tendency to be respectful to anybody or 
anything, looked up to him immensely. 

“ He’s a go-ahead chap, is Bert,” said 
Tom. ‘ He knows a thing or two.” 

“ Let’s hope he don’t know too much,” 
said Jessica, who had a fine sense of 
limitations. 

“It’s go-ahead Times,” said Tom. 
** Noo petaters, and English at that ; we'll 
be having ’em in March if things go on 
as they do go. I never see such ‘limes, 
See his tie last night ?” 

“Tt wasn’t suited to him, Tom. It 
was a gentleman’s tie. He wasn’t up to 
it—not the rest of him. It wasn’t be- 
coming.” ... 

Then presently Bert got a cyclist’s suit, 
cap, badge, and all; and to see him and 
Grubb going down to Brighton (and 
back)—heads down, handle-bars down, 
backbones curved—was a revelation in 
the possibilities of the Smallways blood. 

Go-ahead ‘Times ! 

Old Smallways would sit over the fire 
mumbling of the greatness of other days, 
of old Sir Peter, who drove his coach to 
Brighton and back in eight-and-twenty 
hours, of old Sir Peter's white top-hats, 
of Lady Bone, who never set foot to 
ground except to walk in the garden, of 
the great prize-fights at Crawley. He 
talked of pink and pig skin breeches, of 
foxes at Ring’s Bottom, where now the 
County Council pauper lunatics were 
enclosed, of Lady Bone’s chintzes and 
crinolines. Nobody heeded him. The 


gentleman altogether—a gentleman of 
most ungentlemanly energy, a gentleman 
in dusty oilskins and motor goggles and 
a wonderful cap, a stink-making gentle- 
man, a swift, high-class badger, who fled 
perpetually along high roads from the 
dust and stink he perpetually made. 
Auc his lady, as they were able to see 
her at Bun Hill, was a weather-bitten 
goddess, as free from refinement as a 
gipsy-—not so much dressed as packed 
for transit at a high velocity. 

So Bert grew up, filled with ideals of 
speed and enterprise, and became, so far 
as he became anything, a kind of bicycle 
engineer of the let’s-’ave-a-look-at-it and 
enamel-chipping variety. Even a road- 
racer, geared to a hundred and twenty, 
failed to satisfy him, and for a time he 
pined in vain at twenty miles an hour 
along roads that were continually more 
dusty and more crowded with mechanical 
traffic. But at last his savings accumu- 
lated, and his chance came. ‘The hire- 
purchase system bridged a financial gap, 
and one bright and memorable Sunday 
morning he wheeled his new possession 
through the shop into the road, got on 
to it with the advice and assistance of 
Grubb, and teuf-teuffed off into the haze 
of the traffic-tortured high road, to add 
himself as one more voluntary public 
danger to the amenities of the south of 
England. 

“Orf to Brighton!” said old Small- 
ways, regarding his youngest son from 
the siiting-room window over the green- 
grocer’s shop with something between 
pride and reprobation. ‘ When I was ’is 
age, I’d never been to London, never bin 
south of Crawley—never bin anywhere on 
my own where I couldn’t walk. And _ no- 
body didn’t go. Not unless they was 
gentry. Now everybody’s orf everywhere ; 
the whole dratted country sims flying to 
pieces. Wonder they all get back. Orf 
to Brighton indeed! Anybody want to 
buy ’orses ?” 

*“You can’t say J bin to Brighton, 
father,” said Tom. 

“Nor don’t want to go,” said Jessica 
sharply ; “‘creering about and spendin’ 
your money.” 


§ 3. 


For a time the possibilities of the 
motor-bicycle so occupied Bert’s mind 
that he remained regardless of the new 





THE 


direction in which the striving soul of 
man was finding exercise and _ refresh- 


ment. He failed to observe that the 
type of motor-car, like the type of bicycle, 
was settling down and losing its ad- 
venturous quality. Indeed, it is as true as 
it is remarkable that ‘Tom was the first to 
observe the new development. But his 
gardening made him attentive to the 
heavens, and the proximity of the Bun 
Hill gas-works and the Crystal Palace, 
from which ascents were continually being 
made, and presently the descent of 
ballast upon his potatoes conspired to 
bear in upon his unwilling mind the fact 
that the Goddess of Change was turning 


her disturbing attention to the sky. ‘The 
first great boom in aeronautics was 
beginning. 


Grubb and Bert heard of it in a music- 
hall, then it was driven home to their 
minds by the cinematograph, then Bert’s 
imagination was stimulated by a sixpenny 
edition of that aeronautic classic, Mr. 
George Griffith’s “ Clipper of the Clouds,” 
and so the thing really got hold of them. 

At first the most obvious aspect was the 
multiplication of balloons, ‘The sky of 
Bun Hill began to be infested by balloons. 
On Wednesday and Saturday afternoons 
particularly you could scarcely look sky- 
ward for a quarter of an hour without 
discovering a balloon somewhere. And 
then one bright day Bert, motoring 
towards Croydon, was arrested by the 
insurgence of a huge, bolster-shaped 
monster from the Crystal Palace grounds, 
and obliged to dismount and watch it. 
It was like a bolster with a broken nose, 
and below it, and comparatively small, 
was a stiff framework bearing a man, and 
an engine with a screw that whizzed round 
in front and a sort of canvas rudder 
behind. The framework had an air of 
dragging the reluctant gas-cylinder after 
it like a brisk little terrier towing a shy, 
gas-distended elephant into society. ‘The 
combined monster certainly travelled and 
steered. It went overhead perhaps a 
thousand feet up (Bert heard the engine), 
sailed away southward, vanished over the 
hills, reappeared a little blue outline far 
off in the east, going now very fast before 
a gentle south-west gale, returned above 
the Crystal Palace towers, circled round 
them, chose a position for descent, and 
sank down out of sight. 

Bert sighed deeply, and turned to his 
motor-bicycle again. 


WAR IN THE 





AIR. 





And that was only the beginning of a 
succession of strange phenomena in the 
heavens—cylinders, pear-shaped 
monsters, even at last a thing of aluminium 
that glittered wonderfully, and that Grubb, 
through some confusion of ideas about 
armour plates, was inclined to consider a 
war machine. 

There followed actual flight. 

This, however, was not an affair that 
was visible from Bun Hill; it was some- 
thing that occurred in private grounds or 
other enclosed places and under favour- 
able conditions, and it was brought home 
to Grubb and Bert Smallways only by 
means of the magazine page of the half- 
penny newspapers or by cinematograph 
records, But it was brought home very 
insistently, and in those days if ever one 
heard a man saying in a public place in 
a loud, reassuring, confident tone, “ It’s 
bound to come,” the chances were ten to 
one he was talking of flying. And Bert 
got a box lid and wrote out in correct 
window-ticket style, and Grubb put in 
the window this inscription, “ Aeroplanes 
made and repaired.” It quite upset ‘Tom 
—it seemed taking one’s shop so lightly ; 
but most of the neighbours, and all the 
sporting ones, approved of it as being very 
good indeed. 

Everybody talked of flying, everybody 
repeated over and over again, ‘‘ Bound to 
come,” and then you know it didn’t come. 
There was a hitch. They flew—that was 
all right; they flew in machines heavier 
than air. But they smashed. Sometimes 
they smashed the engine, sometimes they 
smashed theaeronaut, usually they smashed 
both. Machines that made flights of 
three or four miles and came down 
safely, went up the next time to headlong 
disaster. ‘There seemed no_ possible 
trusting to them. ‘The breeze upset them, 
the eddies near the ground upset them, a 
passing thought in the mind of the 
aeronaut upset them, Also they upset— 
simply. 

“It’s this ‘stability’ does ’em,” said 
Grubb, repeating his newspaper. “ ‘They 
pitch and they pitch, till they pitch them- 
selves to pieces.” 

Experiments fell away after two ex- 
pectant years of this sert of success; the 
public and then the newspapers tired of 
the expensive photographic reproductions, 
the optimistic reports, the perpetual 
sequence of triumph and disaster and 
silence. Flying slumped, even ballooning 


cones, 
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fell away to some extent, though it 
remained a fairly popular sport, and con- 
tinued to lift gravel from the wharf of the 
Bun Hill gas-works and drop it upon 
deserving people’s lawns and gardens. 
There were half a dozen reassuring years 
for Tom—at least so far as flying was 
concerned. But that was the great time 
of mono-rail development, and his anxiety 
was only diverted from the high heavens 
by the most urgent threats and symptoms 
of change in the lower sky. 

There had been talk of mono-rails for 
several years. But the real mischief 
began when Brennan sprang his gyro- 
scopic mono-rail car upon the Royal 
Society. It was the leading sensation of 
the 1907 soir€es ; that celebrated demon- 
stration-room was all too small for its 
exhibition. Brave soldiers, leading Zion- 
ists, deserving novelists, noble ladies, con- 
gested the narrow passage, and thrust 
distinguished elbows into ribs the world 
would not willingly let break, deeming 
themselves fortunate if they could see 
“just a little bit of the rail.” Inaudible, 
but convincing, the great inventor ex- 
pounded his discovery, and sent his 
obedient little model of the trains of the 
future up gradients, round curves, and 
across a sagging wire. It ran along on 
its single rail, on its single wheels, simple 
and sufficient ; it stopped, reversed, stood 
still, balancing perfectly. It maintained 
its astounding equilibrium amidst a 
thunder of applause. ‘The audience dis- 
persed at last, discussing how far they 
would enjoy crossing an abyss on a wire 
cable. ‘Suppose the gyroscope stopped!” 
lew of them anticipated a tithe of what 
the Brennan mono-rail would do for their 
railway securities and the face of the 
world, 

In a few years they realised better. In 
a little while no one thought anything of 
crossing an abyss on a wire, and the 
mono-rail was superseding the tram-lines, 
railways, and indeed every form of track 
for mechanical locomotion, Where land 
was cheap the rail ran along the ground, 
where it was dear the rail lifted up on 
iron standards and passed overhead ; its 
swift, convenient cars went everywhere 
and did everything that had once been 
done along made tracks upon the ground, 

When cold Smallways died, Tom could 
think of nothing more striking to say of 
him than that, “ When he was a boy, there 
wasn’t nothing higher than your chimbleys 


—there wasn’t a wire or a cable in the 
sky !” 
Old Smallways went to his grave under 
an intricate network of wires and cables, 
for Bun Hill became not only a sort of 
minor centre of power distribution—the 
Home Counties Power Distribution Com- 
pany set up transformers and a generating 
station close beside the old gas-works— 
but also a junction on the suburban 
mono rail system. Moreover, every trades- 
man in the place, and indeed nearly 
every house, had its own telephone. 

‘Lhe mono-rail cable standards became 
a striking fact in urban landscape, for 
the most part stout iron erections rather 
like tapering trestles, and painted a bright 
bluish green, One, it happened, be- 
strode ‘l’om’s house, which looked still 
more retiring and apologetic beneath its 
immensity ; and another giant stood just 
inside the corner of his garden, which 
was still not built upon and unchanged, 
except for a couple of advertisement 
boards, one recommending a_two-and- 
sixpenny watch, and one a nerve restorer. 
‘These, by the bye, were placed almost 
horizontally to catch the eye of the 
passing mono-rail passengers above, and 
so served admirably to roof over a tool- 
shed and a mushroom-shed for ‘Tom. 
All day and all night the fast cars from 
Brighton and Hastings went murmuring 
by overhead—long, broad, comfortable- 
looking cars, that were brightly lit after 
dusk. As they flew by at night, transient 
flames of light and a rumbling sound of 
passage, they kept up a perpetual summer 
lightning and thunderstorm in the street 
below. 


Presently the English Channel was 
bridged—a series of great iron Eiffel 


‘Tower pillars carrying mono-rail cables 
at a height of a hundred and fifty feet 
above the water, except near the middle, 
where they rose higher to allow the 


passage of the London and Antwerp 
shipping and the Hamburg-America 
liners. 


Then heavy motor-cars began to run 
about on only a couple of wheels, one 
behind the other, which for some reason 
upset ‘Tom dreadfully, and made him 
gloomy for days after the first one passed 
the shop. 

All this gyroscopic and mono-rail de- 
velopment naturally absorbed a_ vast 


amount of public attention, and there 
was also a huge excitement consequent 





“Pd f ia 


er, 


A new crop of inventors sprang up in a night orso like fungi. . . . Grubb routed out his flying-machine 
model again, tried it in the yard behind the shop, got a kind of flight out of it, and broke seventeen panes of 
glass and nine flower-pots in the greenhouse that occupied the next yard but one.” 
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upon the amazing gold discoveries off 
the coast of Anglesea made by a sub- 
marine prospector, Miss Patricia Giddy. 
She had taken her degree in geology 
and mineralogy in the University of 
London, and while working upon the 
auriferous rocks of North Wales after a 
brief holiday spent in agitating for women’s 
suffrage, she had been struck by the 
possibility of these reefs cropping up 
again under the water. She had set 
herself to verify this supposition by the 
use of the submarine crawler invented 
by Doctor Alberto Cassini. By a happy 
mingling of reasoning and _ intuition 
peculiar to her sex she found gold at 
her first descent, and emerged after three 
hours’ submersion with about two hundred- 
weight of ore containing gold in the 
unparalleled quantity of seventeen ounces 
to the ton. But the whole story of her 
submarine mining, intensely interesting 
as it is, must be told at some other time ; 
suffice it now to remark simply that it 
was during the consequent great rise 
of prices, confidence, and enterprise that 
the revival of interest in flying occurred, 


§ 4. 


curious how that revival began. 
like the coming of a breeze on 
a quiet day; nothing started it, it came. 
People began to talk of flying with an 
air of never having for one moment 
dropped the subject. Pictures of flying 
and flying machines returned to the 
newspapers ; articles and allusions in- 
creased and multiplied in the serious 
magazines. People asked in mono-rail 
trains, “When are we going to fly?” 
~A new crop of inventors sprang up in a 
night or so like fungi. ‘The Aero Club 
announced the project of a great Flying 
Exhibition in a large area of ground 
that the removal of slums in Whitechapel 
had rendered available. 

The advancing wave soon produced 
a sympathetic ripple in the Bun Hill 
establishment. Grubb routed out his 
flying-machine model again, tried it in 
the yard behind the shop, got a kind 
of flight out of it, and broke seventeen 
panes of glass and nine flower-pots in 
the greenhouse that occupied the next 
yard but one. 

And then, springing from nowhere, 
sustained one knew not how, came a 
persistent, disturbing rumour that the 
problem had been solved, that the secret 


It is 
It was 


was known. Bert met it one early- 
closing afternoon as he refreshed himself 
in an inn near Nutfield, whither his 
motor-bicycle had brought him. ‘There 
smoked and meditated a person in khaki, 
an engineer, who presently took an in- 
terest in Bert’s machine. It was a sturdy 
piece of apparatus, and it had acquired 
a kind of documentary value in these 
quick-changing times ; it was now nearly 
eight years old. Its points discussed, 
the soldier broke into a new topic with, 
“My next’s going to be an aeroplane, 
so far as I can see. I’ve had enough 
of roads and ways,” 

“They fork,” said Bert. 

“They talk—and they do,’ 
soldier. ‘ ‘lhe thing’s coming.” 

“Tt keeps oz coming,” said Bert; “I 
shall believe when I see it.” 

“That won’t be long,” said the soldier. 

The conversation seemed degenérating 
into an amiable wrangle of contradiction. 

‘*T tell you they ave flying,” the soldier 
insisted. “I see it myself.” 

“We've all seen it,” said Bert. 

*T don’t mean flap up and smash up ; 
1 mean real, safe, steady, controlled flying, 
against the wind, good and right.” 

‘You ain’t seen that |” 

**T ’ave! Aldershot. 
keep it a secret. ‘They got it right 
enough. You bet—our War Office isn’t 
going to be caught napping this time.” 

Bert’s incredulity was shaken. He 
asked questions, and the soldier expanded. 

“T tell you they got nearly a square 
mile fenced in—a sort of valley. Fences 
of barbed wire ten feet high, and inside 
that they do things. Chaps about the 
camp—now and then we geta peep. It 
isn’t only us neither, There’s the 
Japanese ; you bet they got it too—and 
the Germans !” 

The soldier stood with his legs very 
wide apart, and filled his pipe thoughtfully. 
Bert sat on the low wall against which 
his motor-bicycie was leaning. 

“Funny thing fighting'll be,” he said. 

‘“‘Flying’s going to break out,” said 
the soldier. ‘‘ When it docs come, when 
the curtain does go up, I tell you you'll 
find every one on the stage—busy. . . 
Such fighting, too! . .. I suppose you 
don’t read the papers about this sort of 
thing ?” 

“JT read ’em a bit,” said Bert. 

“Well, have you noticed 


? 


said the 


They try to 


what one 


might call the remarkable case of the 
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disappearing inventor — the inventor 
who turns up in a blaze of publicity, fires 
off a few successful experiments, and 
vanishes ? ” 

“Can't say I ’ave,” said Bert. 

“ Well, I ‘ave, anyhow. You get any- 
body come along who does anything 
striking in this line, and, you bet, he 
vanishes. Just goes off quietly out of 
sight. After a bit, you don’t hear any- 
thing more of ’em at all. See? They 
disappear. Gone—no address. First— 
oh! it’s an old story now—there was 
those Wright Brothers out in America. 
They glided—they glided miles and miles. 
Finally they glided off stage. Why, it 
must be nineteen hundred and four, or 
five, hey vanished! ‘Then there was those 
people in Ireland—no, I forget their names. 
Everybody said they could fly. Z%ey went. 
They ain’t dead that I’ve heard tell; but 
you can’t say they’re alive. Not a feather 
of em can you see. ‘Then that chap who 
flew round Paris and upset in the Seine. 
De Booley, was it? I forget. ‘That was 
a grand fly, in spite of the accident ; but 
where’s he got to? ‘The accident didn't 
hurt him. Eh? ’2£’s gone to cover.” 

The soldier prepared to light his pipe. 

“Looks like a secret society got hold 
of them,” said Bert. 

‘Secret society! Maw /” 

The soldier lit his match, and drew. 
“Secret society,” he repeated, with his 
pipe between his teeth and the match 
flaring, in response to his words. ‘“ War 
Departments ; that’s more like it.” He 
threw his match aside, and walked to 
his machine. ‘I tell you, sir,” he said, 
“there isn’t a big Power in Europe, or 
Asia, or America, or Africa, that hasn’t 
got at least one or two flying machines 
hidden up its sleeve at the present time. 
Not one. Real, workable, flying machines. 
And the spying! The spying and 
manceuvring to find out what the others 
have got! I tell you, sir, a foreigner, or, 
for the matter of that, an unaccredited 
native, can’t get within four miles of Lydd 
nowadays-— not to mention our little 
circus at Aldershot, and the experimental 
camp in Galway. No!” 

“Well,” said Bert, “I’d like to see 
one of them, anyhow. Jest to help 
believing. I'll believe when I see, that 
Ill promise you.” 

“You'll see ‘em, fast enough,” said 
the soldier, and led his machine out into 
the road, 
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He left Bert on his wall, grave and 
pensive, with his cap on the back of his 
head, and a cigarette smouldering in the 
corner of his mouth. 

“If what he says is true,” said Bert, 
“me and Grubb, we been wasting our 
blessed old time. Besides incurring ex- 
pense with thet green’ouse.” 


§ 5. 


It was while this mysterious talk with 
the soldier still stirred in Bert Smallways’ 
imagination that the most astounding 
incident in the whole of that dramatic 
chapter of human history, the coming of 


flying, occurred. People talk  glibly 
enough of epoch-making events; this 


was an epoch-making event. It was the 
unanticipated and entirely successful 
flight of Mr. Alfred Butteridge from the 
Crystal Palace to Glasgow and back in 
a small  businesslike-looking machine 
heavier than air—an entirely manageable 
and controllable machine that could fly 
as well as a pigeon. 

It wasn’t, one felt, a fresh step forward 
in the matter so much as a giant stride, 
aleap. Mr. Butteridge remained in the 
air altogether for about nine hours, and 
during that time he flew with the ease 
and assurance of a bird. His machine 
was, however, neither bird-like nor butterfly- 
like, nor had it the wide, lateral expansion 
of the ordinary aeroplane. ‘The effect 
upon the observer was rather something 
in the nature of a bee or wasp. Parts of 
the apparatus were spinning very rapidly, 
and gave one a hazy effect of transparent 
wings ; but parts, including two peculiarly 
curved “ wing-cases ”—if one may borrow 
a figure from the flying beetles—remained 
expanded stiffly. In the middle was a 
long rounded body like the body of a 
moth, and on this Mr. Butteridge could 
be seen sitting astride, much as a man 
bestrides a horse. ‘The wasp-like re- 
semblance was increased by the fact that 
the apparatus flew with a deep booming 
hum, exactly the sound made by a wasp 
at a window-pane, 


Mr. Butteridge took the world by 
surprise. He was one of those gentlemen 


from nowhere Fate still succeeds in pro- 
ducing for the stimulation of mankind. 
He came, it was variously said, from 
Australia and America and the south 
of France. He was also described quite 
incorrectly as the son of a man who had 
amassed a comfortable fortune in the 
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manufacture of gold nibs and the dropped to within shouting distance of 


Butteridge fountain pens. But this was 
an entirely different strain of Butteridges. 
For some years, in spite of a loud voice, 
a large presence, an aggressive swagger, 
and an implacable manner, he had been 
an undistinguished member of most of 
the existing aeronautical associations. 
‘Then one day he wrote to all the London 
papers to announce that he had made 
arrangements for an ascent from the 
Crystal Palace of a machine that would 
demonstrate satisfactorily that the out- 
standing difficulties in the way of flying 
were finally solved. Few of the papers 
printed his letter, still fewer were the 
people who believed in his claim. No 
one was excited even when a fracas on 
the steps of a leading hotel in Piccadilly, 
in which he tried to horse-whip a 
prominent German musician upon some 
personal account, delayed his promised 
ascent. The quarrel was inadequately 
reported, and his name spelt variously 
Betteridge and Betridge. Until his 
flight indeed, he did not and could not 
contrive to exist in the public mind. 
There were scarcely thirty pecple on the 
look-out for him, in spite of all his 
clamour, when about six o’clock one 
summer morning the doors of the big 
shed in which he had been putting 
together his apparatus opened—it was 
near the big model of a megatherium 
in the Crystal Palace grounds—and his 
giant insect came droning out into a 
negligent and incredulous world. 

But before he had made his second 
circuit of the Crystal Palace towers, Fame 
was lifting her trumpet, she drew a deep 
breath as the startled tramps who sleep 
on the seats of Trafalgar Square were 
roused by his buzz and awoke to discover 
him circling the Nelson column, and by 
the time he had got to Birmingham, 
which place he crossed about half-past 
ten, her deafening blast was echoing 
throughout the country. ‘The despaired- 
of thing was done. A man was flying 
securely and well. 

Scotland was agape for his coming. 
Glasgow he reached by one o’clock, and 
it is related that scarcely a ship-yard or 
factory in that busy hive of industry 
resumed work before half-past two. ‘The 


public mind was just sufficiently educated 
in the impossibility of flying to appreciate 
Mr. Butteridge at his proper value. 
circled the University buildings, 


He 
and 


the crowds in West End Park and on 
the slope of Gilmour Hill. The thing 
flew quite steadily at a pace of about 
three miles an hour, in a wide circle, 
making a deep hum that would have 
drowned his full, rich voice completely 
had he not provided himself with a 
megaphone. He avoided churches, 
buildings, and mono-rail cables with 
consummate ease as he conversed, 

“Me name’s Butteridge,” he shouted ; 
‘** B-U-T-T-E-R-I-D-G-E. Got it? Me 
mother was Scotch.” 

And having assured himself that he 
had been understood, he rose amidst 
cheers and shouting and patriotic cries, 
and then flew up very swiftly and easily 
into the south-eastern sky, rising and 
falling with long, easy undulations in an 
extraordinarily wasp-like manner. 

His return to London—he visited and 
hovered over Manchester and Liverpool 
and Oxford on his way, and spelt his 
name out to each place—was an occasion 
of unparalleled excitement. Every one 
was staring heavenward. More people 
were run over in the streets upon that one 
day than in the previous three months, 
and a County Council steamboat, the 
Isaac Walton, collided with a pier of 
Westminster Bridge, and narrowly escaped 
disaster by running ashore—it was low 
water—on the mud on the south 
side. He returned to the Crystal Palace 
grounds, that classic starting-point of 
aeronautical adventure, about sunset, re- 
entered his shed without disaster, and 
had the doors locked immediately upon 
the photographers and journalists who 
had been waiting his return. 

“Look here, you chaps,” he said, as 
his assistant did so, “I’m tired to death, 
and saddle-sore. I can’t give you a word 


of talk, I’m too—done. My name’s 
Butteridge. B-U-T-T-E-R-I-D-G-E. Get 


that right. I’m an Imperial Englishman. 
T’ll talk to you all to-morrow.” 

Foggy snapshots still survive to record 
that incident. His assistant struggles in 
a sea of aggressive young men carrying 
note-books or upholding cameras and 
wearing bowler hats and enterprising ties. 
He himself towers up in the doorway, a 
big figure with a mouth—an eloquent cavity 
beneath a vast black moustache—distorted 
by his shout to these relentless agents of 
publicity. He towers there, the most 
famous man in the country. Almost 




















“‘ His return to London . . . was an occasion of unparalleled excitement, Every one was staring heavenward, 
More people were run over in the streets upon that one day than in the previous three months.” 
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symbolically he holds and _ gesticulates 
with a megaphone in his left hand. 


§ 6. 

Tom and Bert Smallways both saw 
that return. ‘They watched from the 
crest of Bun Hill, from which they had 
so often surveyed the pyrotechnics of the 
Crystal Palace. Bert was excited, ‘Tom 
kept calm and lumpish, but neither of 
them realised how their own lives were to 
be invaded by the fruits of that beginning. 
“P’raps old Grubb’ll mind the shop a 
bit now,” he said, “‘and put his blessed 
model in the fire. Not that that can 
save us, if we don’t tide over with Stein- 
hart’s account.” 

Bert knew enough of things and the 
problem of acronautics to realise that 
this gigantic imitation of a bee would, 
to use his own idiom, “ give the news- 
papers fits.” ‘The next day it was clear 
the fits had been given even as he said, 
their magazine pages were black with 
hasty photographs, their prose was con- 
vulsive, they foamed at the headline. 
The next day they were worse. Before 
the week was out they were not so much 
published as carried screaming into the 
street. 

The dominant fact in the uproar was 
the exceptional personality of Mr, But- 
teridge, and the extraordinary terms he 
demanded for the secret of his machine. 

For it was a secret, and he kept it 
secret in the most elaborate fashion. 
He built his apparatus himself, in the 
safe privacy of the great Crystal Palace 
sheds, with the assistance of inattentive 
workmen, and the day next following his 
flight he took it to pieces single handed, 
packed certain portions, and then secured 
unintelligent assistance in packing and 
dispersing the rest. Sealed packing-cases 
went north and east and west to various 
pantechnicons, and the engines were 
boxed with peculiar care. It became 
evident these precautions were not in- 
advisable, in view of the violent demand 
for any sort of photograph or impressions 
of his machine. But Mr. Butteridge, 
having once made his demonstration, 
inte:ided to keep his secret safe from any 
further risk of leakage. He faced the 
British public now with the question 
whether they wanted his secret or not ; 
he was, he said perpetually, an “ Imperial 
Englishman,” and his first wish and 
his last was to see his invention the 
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privilege and monopoly of the Empire. 
Only 

It was there the difficulty began. 

Mr. Butteridge, it became evident, was 
a man singularly free from any false 
modesty—indeed, from any modesty of 
any kind—singularly willing to see inter- 
viewers, answer questions upon any topic 
except aeronautics, volunteer opinions, 
criticisms, and autobiography, supply por- 
traits and photographs of himself, and 
generally spread his personality across the 
terrestrial sky, ‘The published portraits 
insisted primarily upon an immense black 
moustache, and _ secondarily upon a 
fierceness behind the moustache. ‘The 
general impression upon the public was 
that Butteridge was a small man. No 
one big, it was felt, could have so virulently 
aggressive an expression, though, as a 
matter of fact, Butteridge had a height of 
six feet two inches, and a weight altogether 
proportionate to that. Moreover, he had a 
love affair of large and unusual dimensions 
and irregular circumstances, and the still 
largely decorous British public learnt 
with reluctance and alarm that a sym- 
pathetic treatment of this affair was 
inseparable from the exclusive acquisition 
of the priceless secret of aerial stability 
by the British Empire. The exact  par- 
ticulars of the irregularity never came 
to light, but apparently the lady had, in 
a fit of high-minded inadvertence, gone 
through the ceremony of marriage with— 
one quotes the unpublished discourse of 
Mr. Butteridge —“‘a white-livered skunk,” 
and this zoological aberration did in some 
legal and vexatious manner mar her 
social happiness. He wanted to talk 
about the business, to show the splendour 
of her nature in the light of its com- 
plications. It was really most em- 
barrassing to a press that has always 
possessed a considerable turn for reticence, 
that wanted things personal indeed in 
the modern fashion, but not too personal. 
It was embarrassing, I say, to be in- 
exorably confronted with Mr. Butteridge’s 
great heart, to see it laid open in relentless 
self-vivisection, and its pulsating dissepi- 
ments adorned with emphatic flag labels. 

Confronted they were, and there was 
no getting away from it. He would 





make this appalling viscus beat and throb 
before the shrinking journalists—no uncle 
with a big watch and a little baby ever 
harped upon it so relentlessly ; whatever 
evasion they attempted he set aside. 


He 
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“ gloried in his love,” he said, and com- 
pelled them to write it down. 

“That’s of course a private affair, Mr. 
Butteridge,” they would object. 

“The injustice, sorr, is public. I do 
not care whether I am up against in- 
stitutions or individuals. I do not care 
if Iam up against the Universal All. I 
am pleading the cause of a woman, a 
woman I lurve, sorr—a noble woman— 
misunderstood. I intend to vindicate 
her, sorr, to the four winds of heaven !” 

“T lurve England,” he used to say —“ I 


lurve England, but Puritanism, sorr, I 
abhor. It fills me with loathing. It 


raises my gorge. ‘Take my own case.” 

He insisted relentlessly upon his heart, 
and upon seeing proofs of the interview. 
If they had not done justice to his erotic 
bellowings and gesticulations, he stuck 
in, in a large inky scrawl, all and more 
than they had omitted. 

It was a strangely embarrassing thing 
for British journalism, Never was there 
a more obvious or uninteresting affair ; 
never had the world heard the story of 
erratic affection with less appetite or 
sympathy. On the other hand, it was 
extremely curious about Mr. Butteridge’s 
invention, But when Mr. Butteridge 
could be deflected for a moment from the 
cause of the lady he championed, then 
he talked chiefly, and usually with tears of 
tenderness in his voice, about his mother 
and his childhood—his mother who 
crowned a complete encyclopedia of 
maternal virtue by being “largely Scotch.” 
She was not quite neat, but nearly so. 
“T owe everything in me to me mother,” 
he asserted—“ everything. Eh!” and— 
“ask any man who’s done anything. 
You'll hear the same story. All we have 
we owe to women. ‘They are the species, 
sorr. Man is but a dream. He comes 
and goes. ‘The woman’s soul leadeth us 
upward and on!” 

He was always going on like that. 

What in particular he wanted from the 
Government for his secret did not appear, 
nor what beyond a money payment could 
be expected from a modern state in such 
an affair. The general effect upon 
judicious observers, indeed, was not that 
he was treating for anything, but that he 
was using an unexampled opportunity to 
bellow and show off to an attentive world. 
Rumours of his real identity spread 
abroad. It was said that he had been 
the landlord of an ambiguous hotel in 
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inventor— poured out his heart. 
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Cape Town, and had there given shelter 
to, and witnessed the experiments, and 
finally stolen the papers and plans of, an 
extremely shy and friendless young in- 
ventor named Palliser, who had come to 
South Africa from England in an advanced 
stage of consumption, and died there. 
This, at any rate, was the allegation of 
the more outspoken American press. 
But the proof or disproof of that never 
reached the public. 

Mr. Butteridge also involved himself 
passionately in a tangle of disputes for 
the possession of a great number of 
valuable money prizes. Some of these 
had been offered so long ago as 1906 for 
successful mechanical flight. By the time 
of Mr. Butteridge’s success a really very 
considerable number of newspapers, 
tempted by the impunity of the pioneers 
in this direction, had pledged themselves 
to pay in some cases quite overwhelming 
sums to the first person to fly from 
Manchester to Glasgow, from London to 
Manchester, one hundred miles, two 
hundred miles in England, and the like. 
Most had hedged a k:ttle with ambiguous 
conditions, and now offered resistance ; one 
or ‘two paid at once, and vehemently 
called attention to the fact; and Mr. 
Butteridge plunged into litigation with 
the more recalcitrant, while at the same 
time sustaining a vigorous agitation and 
canvass to induce the Government to 
purchase his invention. 

One fact, however, remained permanent 
throughout all the developments of this 
affair behind Butteridge’s preposterous 
love interest, his politics and personality, 
and all his shouting and boasting, and 
that was that, so far as the mass of people 
knew, he was in sole possession of the 
secret of the practicable aeroplane in 
which, for all one could tell to the con- 
trary, the key of the future empire of the 
world resided. And presently, to the 
great consternation of innumerable people, 
including among others Mr. Bert Small- 
ways, it became apparent that whatever 
negotiations were in progress for the 
acquisition of this precious secret by the 
British Government were in danger of 
falling through. The London Daily 
Requiem first voiced the universal alarm, 
and published an interview under the 
terrific caption of, “‘ Mr. Butteridge Speaks 
his Mind.” 


Therein the inventor—if he was an 
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“T came from the end of the earth,” 
he said, which rather seemed to con- 
firm the Cape ‘Town story, “ bringing me 
Motherland the secret that would give 
her the empire of the world. And what 
do I get?” He paused. “I am sniffed 
at by elderly mandarins! ...And the 
woman I love is treated like a leper! 

“T am an Imperial Englishman,” he 
went on in a splendid outburst, subse- 
quently written into the interview by his 
own hand; “but there are limits to the 
human heart! ‘There are younger nations 
—living nations! Nations that do not 
snore and gurgle helplessly in paroxysms 
of plethora upon beds of formality and 
red tape! There are nations that will 
not fling away the empire of earth in 
order to slight an unknown man and 
insult a noble woman whose boots they 
are not fitted to unlatch. ‘There are 
nations not blinded to Science, not given 
over hand and foot to effete snobo- 
cracies and Degenerate Decadents. In 
short, mark my words—¢here are other 
nations!” ... 

This speech it was that particularly 
impressed Bert Smallways. “If them 
Germans or them Americans get hold of 
this,” he said impressively to his brother, 
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“the British Empire’s done. It’s U.P, 
The Union Jack, so to speak, won’t be 
worth the paper it’s written on, Tom.” 

“T suppose you couldn’t lend us a 
hand this morning,” said Jessica, in his 
impressive pause. ‘ Everybody in Bun 
Hill seems wanting early potatoes at once, 
Tom can’t carry half of them.” 

“ We're living on a volcano,” said Bert, 
disregarding the suggestion, “At any 
moment war may come—such a war !” 

He shook his head portentously. 

“You'd better take this lot first, 
Tom,” said Jessica. She turned briskly 
on Bert. ‘Can you spare us a morning ?” 
she asked, 

“1 dessay I can,” said Bert. ‘The 
shop’s very quiet s’morning. ‘Though all 
this danger to the Empire worries me 
something frightful.” 

“Work’ll take it off your mind,” said 
Jessica. 

And presently he too was going out 
into a world of change and wonder, 
bowed beneath a load of potatoes and 
patriotic insecurity, that merged at last 
into a very definite irritation at the weight 
and want of style of the potatoes and 
a very clear conception of the entire 
detestableness of Jessica. 


(To be continued.) 


REMEMBRANCE. 


O 


UNFORGOTTEN lips, grey haunting eyes, 
Soft curving cheeks and heart-remembered brow, 


It is all true, the old love never dies ; 
And, parted, we must meet for ever now. 


We did not think it true! 


We did not think 


Love meant this universal cry of pain, 
This crown of thorn, this vinegar to drink, 
This lonely crucifixion o’er again, 


Yet through the darkness of the sleepless night 


Your tortured face comes meckly answering mine ; 


by 


Dumb, but I know why those mute lips are white, 
Dark, but I know why those dark lashes shine. 


O love, love, love, and what if this should be 
For ever now, through God’s Eternity ? 


ALFRED NOYEs. 
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LORD AND LADY BYRON. 


A MANUSCRIPT HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED 


COMMUNICATED BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 





We have received this copy of verses from his Grace the Duke of Argyll with the following note: 

‘These lines, ‘Lady Byron to her Lord,’ were found among some letters dating from her time. I 
have in vain made search for any previous publication, They are unknown to men versed in the 
literature of that date. As they have force, and seem to be a curiosity, I ask leave to send them to 
you. —ARGYLL.” 


LINES FROM LADY BYRON TO HER LORD. 
Fe was it well, no shame revealing, 


To breathe the strain of mimic woe? 
How when thy heart is dead to feeling 
Can thus thy magic numbers flow ? 


No grief is thine, no moody madness 
In that mysterious bosom found ; 
’Tis but the cry of savage gladness 
That strikes, then revels o’er the wound. 


I heard thy tale, and fond, believing, 
I looked, I loved, nay, | adored ; 

Though whispered that thou wert deceiving, 
My soul revolted at the word. 


Too late convinced, betrayed, forsaken 
Each phase and form of hate to prove, 
My patience served but to awaken 
Thy cold disdain for all my love. 


To stranger eyes though mild thy seeming, 
Though well the lover's part was played, 
Yet privacy, the pledge redeeming, 
The debt of checked unkindness payed. 


If then, one fonder look was given 
That bade me all my hopes resume, 
A meteor in the wintry heaven, 
It marked the deepness of the gloom. 


Then like a reptile wouldst thou spurn me, 
That crossed thy path with blighting power ; 

Nor smiles nor tears availed to turn thee— 
"Twas then the bitter cup ran o’er. 


Nay, more than bitter was that chalice 
Thy stern resolve had doomed to fill— 

"Twas drugged with all inventive malice 
Could fabricate of human ill. 
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LORD AND LADY BYRON. 


For this my early faith was plighted, 
For this I left a mother’s care; 

When scarce the bridal torch was lighted, 
It sank, extinguished by despair. 


And dost thou deem no placid slumber 
Again will soothe my aching sense ? 

No guilty dreams my breast encumber, 
And sweet the sleep of innocence. 


Then fare thee well! Though unrelenting, 
I'll still remember thou wert mine, 

Nor even my widowed love repenting, 
For once my brightest joys were thine. 


And when our child, in young devotion, 
Her infant orisons shall pay, 

My bursting tears, my deep emotion, 
Shall teach her for what boon to pray 


Farewell! to meet on earth—no, never 
May that unhallowed wish be prest ; 
But let the memory pass for ever 
Of that fond heart that loved thee best. 





EPILOGUE, 
BY WAY OF FOOTNOTE. 


IF Byron’s marriage was not actually the unhappiest in literature, it was not for want of disqualifications 
on his side and inadaptability on both. When in the January of 1815 he married Anne Isabella 
Milbanke, he had run the gamut of pleasure and emotion, or such of them as were open to a nature 
like his. He had finished the crumbs of a broken estate, sighed himself into fits of despair over his 
misadventures in love, and after a period at feud with all the world, he had burst into sudden fame 
with ‘‘Childe Harold.” Having gone abroad in dudgeon, he returned a morbid roué and egotist, 
given alternately to dissipation and a rigid dietary to reduce his bulk. At one time, so beset was 
he with duns and moneylenders, he talked of suicide, or the still more desperate resource of marrying ‘‘a 
golden dolly.” He did rather worse than this, for he married a somewhat matter-of-fact but sensitive 
lady possessed of no more than £10,000, There was, confessedly, not a spark of love on either side, 
and it is more than probable that her aunt, Lady Melbourne, promoted the match in order to save her 
daughter-in-law, Lady Caroline Lamb, from her frenzied infatuation with the poet. The wedding was 
a chilly affair. Byron, in ‘‘ The Dream,” published the fact that his thoughts on the nuptial day were 
with another, and a lady’s maid sat between the happy pair when they drove off for the honeymoon. 

In December their only child arrived, Augusta Ada, and in less than a month Byron ordered his 
wife to leave London as soon as she was well enough. He had not improved his ways appreciably, 
and his debts had doubled. Once, when he was brooding over embarrassments, she asked, ‘‘ Am I 
in your way?” He answered ‘* Damnably,” and this bit of brutality forms part of his confessions. 
On the whole, his doctors approved of a separation, fearing for his mind. Lady Byron wrote that 
to all her affectionate remonstrances, he had sworn to be ‘‘ wicked,” though it should break her heart. 
He consented to separation, fearing the exposure of legal proceedings, and they never met again. 
Forty years later, when the poet had been twenty years in his grave, Lady Byron had only developed 
her Puritanical tendency and forgotten nothing. She told Mrs. Beecher Stowe that she had sought to 
blight her husband's reputation and reduce his influence on mankind, so that it might shorten his 
expiation in the next world for the sins he had committed in this. It was between these extremes of 
reproachfulness and pietism that the following verses must have been written, but it is impossible to 
assign a date, and they bear no textual relation to the other poems, satirical or invective, which passed 
between the pair. She died in 1860, and the controversy that their unhappy marriage aroused is still 
alive. Let us hope that it will be tempered and assuaged to some extent by the publication 
of the lines given above. ~ 


“Vanity” (Royal Academy, 1907). 


In the collection of Robert Hayne, Esq. 


By permission of the Fine Art Society, 148, New Bond Strect, who are publishing a coloured facsimile of this picture.) 
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N Saturday, May 4, 1907, Mr. 

Frank Cadogan Cowper, since 
rank of 
Associate of the Royal Academy, awoke 


He had been 


then 


raised 


WORK 


to find himself famous. 


working for many months on a canvas of 
dimensions, 


considerable 


composition, crowded 


“incidents”; 
he had been 
lingering 
caressingly 
over the 
exquisite de- 
tails which 
he loves to 
introduce 
into his 
paintings, 
building up 
his picture 
piece by 
piece, day by 
day, until it 
reached that 
perfection 
of truthful 
statement 
and of fine 
craftsman- 
ship for 
which he had 
been striving 
from the day 
he had left 


the art 
school, 
Long be- 


fore “ send- 
ing-in day ” 
the report 
had spread 
through the 
studios that 
‘fyoung 
Cowper”’ 
had done a 
remarkable 
thing and 
that he was 
going to 


to 


OF 


the 


an 


MR, F. 


BY P. 


elaborate 
with interesting 
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“A Merciles Beauté,” a subject from Chaucer (Water-Colour, 1907). 


In the collection of C. H. James, Esq. 
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be talked about; and on varnishing day 
his thoroughly original pictorial invention 
of “ How the Devil, disguised as a Vagrant 
Troubadour, having been entertained by 
some Charitable Nuns, sang to them a 
was found to be hung in 
one of the most coveted places of honour. 
On private view day, at a very early 


hour, it be- 
came clear 
that Mr. 
Cadogan 
Cowper had 
not only 
painted that 
rare thing 
which is 
known as 
“the picture 
of the year,” 
but that he 
had achieved 
that far rarer 
success of 
having 
painted a 
picture 
which found 
favour with 
artists and 
critics and 
was at the 
same time 
acclaimed 
and admired 
by every 
section of 
the public. 
The “ Devil 


and the 
Nuns ”—for 
thus the 


picture was 
henceforth 
named, as if 
by common 
consent 

was voted 
the most 
popular 
work at the 
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Academy of 1907*; and it was almost 
inevitable that the painter of ‘ ‘The Devil 
and the Nuns” should be chosen to fill 
the first vacancy among the Associates of 
the Royal Academy, an honour which has 
come to him at the unusually early age 
of thirty. Indeed, within the memory of 
man there are, I believe, but three cases 
of such early distinction—Millais, whose 
first election at the age of nineteen was 
quashed on account of his extreme youth, 
but who joined the ranks of the Associates 
three years later; Mr. F. Dicksee, who 
was only twenty-eight at the time of his 
election; and Prof. Sir Hubert von 
Herkomer, who, like Mr. Cowper, had 
just completed his thirtieth year when he 
ascended the first step of immortality. 

Mr. Cadogan Cowper, who was born at 
Wicken, Northants, in 1877, was fully 
nineteen years of age before he com- 
menced his art training at the St. John’s 
Wood School in 1896. In the following 
year he entered the Royal Academy 
Schools, where he pursued his studies 
until 1902. Six months spent 
routine work in Mr. I, A. Abbey’s studio 
completed his art education, which 
received a final polish by the study of 
the old masters in Italy in the spring and 
summer of 1903. 

But Mr. Cowper’s art is not altogether 
the result of the sound training he re- 
ceived at the Royal Academy Schools. 
It is impossible to say what direction his 
talent would have taken but for an event 
that took place in the winter of 1898, 
and became the determinative factor in 
the young artist’s career. This event 
was the Millais Memorial Exhibition at 
Burlington House. 

History repeats itself, not only in 
politics and in the evolution of national 
life, but also in the sphere of art. In 
every country and at every period of 
civilisation schools of art arise under the 
influence of some great master or masters, 
who lay down the artistic law for a genera- 
tion ortwo. The law inevitably degener- 
ates in course of tiine into a mechanical 
formula; that which at first was in- 
dividual and original becomes typical and 
meaningless, until some turbulent re- 
volutionary spirit, some man of genius, or 
a group of such men, shall rise to break 
the tables of the law, and to establish 
a new gospel of artistic salvation. Of 
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such nature was the revolt of Delacroix 
and the Romanticists against the classic- 
ism of the David school and of Ingres ; 
or the revolt of the Barbizon men and 
the Impressionists against Academism ; 
or in our own country of the Pre-Raphael- 
ites against the “bituminous sloth” of 
painting during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. And just as the chief 
members of the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood, Mr. Holman Hunt, Millais, and 
Rossetti, evolved their method and their 
romantic realism from the lessons taught 
to them by the contemplation of some 
reproductions after the primitive frescoes 
in the Campo Santo at Pisa, so Mr. 
Cadogan Cowper and a small group of 
his fellow-students found their youthful 
enthusiasm roused by the early works 
of Millais’ Pre-Raphaelite period, which 
were gathered at Burlington House in 
that winter of 1898. 

The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood was 
of but short duration, for, though Mr. 
Holman Hunt has remained faithful to 
the principles which had guided him 
half a century ago, the other members 
soon turned into different paths. Millais 
aspired after academic honours; and 
Rossetti’s temperament was far too per- 
sonal and uncontrollable to submit to 
the stern rules laid down at the early 
meetings of the Brotherhood. Indeed, 
his contribution to the sum total of Pre- 
Raphaelite ackievement amounted to two 
pictures. ‘Then he discarded realism, 
and followed the promptings of his 
romantic poet’s mind. But the “P.R.B.” 
which he had added to his signature on 
these earliest pictures clung on to him 
for the rest of his life, and the confused 
notions of a not too well informed pub- 
lic continued to label his art as Pre- 
Raphaelism. The ‘‘Neo-Pre-Raphaelites,” 
headed by Burne-Jones, were the artistic 
progeny of Rossetti; but genuine Pre- 
Raphaelism was only represented by Mr. 
Holman Hunt, and to a certain extent 
within recent years by Mr. Byam Shaw, 
though the movement left its mark on 
the work of scores of the most prominent 
English painters of the nineteenth century. 

At the time of the opening of the 
Millais Exhibition, a new esthetic creed 
had conquered. Whistler had fought the 
battle of “art for art’s sake.” ‘The “ sub- 
ject picture” was under a cloud, because 


* This picture, it will be remembered, was voted the favourite of the year in our Academy Prize 


Competition for 1907. 








Mr. F. Cadogan Cowper at his easel, 


A view of the studio 
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it had too long been under the sway of 
literature and of the insipid anecdote. 
According to the new creed, the art of 
painting was to be solely concerned with 
light and colour, and with harmonic 
qualities, regardless of subject. Crafts- 
manship was mistaken for art, and whilst 
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were sadly lacking in surface beauty. The 
time was ripe for another revolt. 

‘lo Mr. Cadogan Cowper, and to his 
friend and fellow-student, Mr. Denis Eden, 
the pictures dating from Millais’ Pre- 
Raphaelite period came as a_ perfect 
revelation. A new world was cpened to 




















“The Good Samaritan” (Royal Academy, 1900). 


on the one hand the subject picture had 
become either inane or mawkishly senti- 
mental, on the other hand the fear of 
appearing swayed by literary influences 
induced many artists to paint large pictures 
which were wholly devoid of subject, and, 
whilst often broad and fresh in handling, 
and true to Nature in a general sense, 


them. In Mr. Cowper’s own words, the 
sight of these works excited the two 
youths more than words could express. 
Both he and Mr. Eden, having just gained 
admittance to the Royal Academy Schools, 
were given free passes to the exhibition, 
which they visited almost daily. And 
daily they discovered new beauties in 











“The Carpenter's Shop,” ‘ Ferdinand 
lured by Ariel,” “Ophelia,” Ruskin’s 
portrait, “The Blind Girl,” “ Peace con- 
cluded,” and kindred pictures from Millais’ 
brush. And just as in the ‘forties the 
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were joined by a few kindred spirits : Mr. 
C. Lindsay Smith (who has since settled 
in Aberdeen as a portrait-painter), Mr. 
A. W. Turnbull, Mr. Ernest Board, Mr. 
W. A. Simmonds, Mr. F. A. Swaish, and 

















“'S8t. Francis of Assisi and the Heavenly Melody” (Royal Academy, 1904). 


In the collection of Lord Northbourne. 


Pre-Raphaelites formed their Brotherhood 
to lead the return to Nature and to 
approach Nature in the ingenuous spirit 
of the Primitives, so Mr. Cowper and 
Mr. Eden vowed to carry on the aims of 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. They 








Mr. Arthur B. Connor, all of whom were 
then’ students at the Royal Academy, 
and formed a little group which in art 
circles became known as the “ Label 
School,” from the manner in which the 
members of the little coterie signed their 
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names on a kind of luggage-label painted 
in the corner of each picture. 

Like the Pre-Raphaelites, Mr. Cowper 
and his colleagues—who, were it not for 
the awkwardness of the word, should be 
described as ‘‘ Post-Neo-Pre-Raphaelites,” 
to distinguish them from the Burne-Jones 
group of the Neo-Pre-Raphaelites—started 
with all the fire and enthusiasm of youth 
on their self-imposed task ; and the two 
leaders, at any rate, never for a moment 
swerved into one of the tempting by-paths 
or short cuts. ‘The seriousness and con- 
scientiousness of Mr. Cowper’s art may be 
gathered from the fact that just about a 
score of oil-paintings and _ water-colours 
represent eight years of steady, inde- 
fatigable work ; for Mr. Cowper lives for 
the art to which he has devoted his life, 
and does not allow himself to be drawn 
into other spheres of interest. He aims 
at absolute truth, even in the rendering of 
the most insignificant detail, and at fault- 
less perfection of finish. Whatever acces- 
sories and incidents are introduced into his 
pictures are done from life, and, indeed, 
I cannot imagine Mr. Cowper relying on 
his memory or imagination even for the 
most insignificant detail. So great is his 
conscientiousness that he will not trust 
the skill and knowledge of the professional 
costumier, but prefers to cut out his own 
stencil designs for the rich brocades and 
velvets in which he loves to clothe the 
personages of his romantic compositions. 
More than that, he will endeavour to 
reconstruct in his studio the conditions 
and the setting in which his imagination 
figures the actors in his dramas, and by 
this means he maintains the co- and sub- 
ordination of the component parts, which 
constitute one of the chief stumbling- 
blocks of other painters who, like himself, 
bestow as much loving care upon the 
elaboration of each little detail as upon 
the dominant theme. 

Mr. Cowper made his first appearance 
at the Royal Academy Exhibition in 1899, 
with two black-and-white portrait drawings 
—one of his friend Denis Eden, the other 
of Mr. W. E. Erskine—and has since then 
been a regular exhibitor at Burlington 
House. In 1900 he showed, besides 
another black-and-white drawing of Lorenzo 
and Isabella, a portrait of himself, and 
his first oil-painting of any importance, 
“The Good Samaritan,” illustrating St. 
Luke x. 34, “And set him on his own 
beast and brought him to an inn.” The 
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picture, though not free from weaknesses, 
chief of which was a rather monotonous 
dullness of colour, was an estimable 
achievement for a student of only three 
years’ training. Anyhow, it gave scarce a 
hint of the dramatic power and _ rare 
accomplishment in craftsmanship that 
drew attention to the young artist in the 
following year, when he exhibited the 
admirable canvas representing ‘ An 
Aristocrat answering to the Summons to 
Execution—Paris, 1793.” His second 
contribution was a portrait of Miss Amy 
Sawyer. 

Even more pronounced was the success 
of his solitary contribution to the 
Academy of t1g02, ‘Hamlet: The 
Churchyard Scene,” which was bought 
by the Government of Queensland for the 
National Gallery in Brisbane. ‘The com- 
position of the two towering figures of 
Hamlet and Horatio in dark cloaks by 
the open grave, in which the “clown” is 
at work, is again intensely dramatic with- 
out being in the least degree stagey. The 
effect is produced by the striking contrast 
between the tragic personages and the 
sunlit, peaceful landscape of the back- 
ground, across which the funeral pro- 
cession is seen passing along. 

The “ Lady Clare” of 1903— 

She clad herself in a russet gown, 
She was no longer Lady Clare— 


was the first of a series of single figure 
subjects, of which the most recent is 
the ‘‘ Margaret” of Goethe’s “ Faust ” at 
the 1907 winter exhibition of the Royal 
Water-Colour Society. “St. Francis of 
Assisi and the Heavenly Melody” was 
his only contribution to the Academy of 
1904. But in the same year he was 
elected to the membership of the Royal 
Water-Colour Society, and exhibited at the 
Pall Mall Gallery his water-colours of ‘ La 
Belle Dame sans Merci” and “ Death 
and the Aged Worldling,” an illustration 
to R. L. Stevenson’s “ Virginibus Puer- 
isque and other Papers.” In the following 
year he had the satisfaction of seeing his 
small Academy picture “St. Agnes in 
Prison receiving from Heaven the shining 
White Garment” bought by the com- 
mittee of the Chantrey Bequest Fund. 
To the Water-Colour Society he sent a 
very beautiful little single figure composi- 
tion of “Molly, Duchess of Nona,” a 
character from Maurice Hewlett’s ‘ Little 
Novels of Italy.” Among the first fruits of 














his Italian journey were his two Academy 
pictures of 1906, “‘ The Lower Church of 
S. Francesco, Assisi” and “ Assisi: The 
Hour of Ave Maria.” A tempera portrait 
of “ Louis Ginnett, Esq,” and three water- 
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witnessed his double triumph with the 
* Devil and the Nuns” and the no less 
remarkable ‘ Vanity,” at the Academy ; 
and the ‘* Margaret” and “A Merciles 
Beauté” at the Water-Colour Society. 

















“An Aristocrat answering to the Summons to Execution.” 


A scene in the French Revolution : exhibited Royal Academy, 1901. 


colours, “‘The Love Potion,” “The Patient 
Griselda,” and “ Mariana in the South ”— 
And ah! she sang to be alone, 
To live forgotten, and love forlorn— 
were his contributions of the same year to 
the “Old” Society. The year 1907 finally 


This comparatively meagre list, to 
which must be added a series of illustra- 
tions for Zhe Jd/er in 1901, a drawing for 
The Graphic, and a few Shakespeare 
illustrations in colour, represents at present 
the sum total of Mr. Cadogan Cowper’s 
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art work. But if one considers the minute furthermore that Mr. Cowper is not only 
precision with which every detail is the author and designer of his plays, but 


“Hamlet: the Churchyard Scene” (Royal Academy, 1902). 
Now in the Queensland Art Gallery, Brisbane. 


wrought until it creates the perfect illusion also, as it were, his own stage-carpenter, 
of corporeal existence; if one considers costumier, and lime - light man, his 
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achievement assumes considerable pro- rhythm of the composition is all the 


portions. 


groundwork on the canvas, before he 


There is nothing accidental in Mr. proceeds with the actual painting, which 
Cowper’s art which is generally illustrative 1s built up like a mosaic, each component 


in the best sense 
of the word—that 
is to say, his 
pictures are either 
based on some 
well-known poetic 
romance, Or, as 
I believe it to be 
the case with 
the ‘Devil and 
the Nuns,” on 
some legend of 
his own invention, 
But, unlike the 
ordinary _ literary 
or anecdotal 
pictures, his are 
entirely — self-con- 
tained; they ex- 
plain tiiemselves 
without the aid 
of an interpreter, 
they have an 
independent — ex- 
istence ; they are 
romances told in 
terms of art as 
rhythmic and 
emotional as a 
poet would tell 
them in verse. 
Constant practice 
has made Mr. 
Cowper’s eye and 
hand so sure that 
he is able to 
dispense alto- 
gether with pre- 
liminary — studies, 
He does not try 
and experiment 
and search. Each 
picture stands 
before his mind 
complete before 
he attacks the 
canvas. The pre- 
liminary work 
consists of a 
boldly blotted-in 

















“St Agnes.” 
Purchased by the Chantrey Bequest, 1905 


colour-sketch, just indicating the general part being faithfully copied from nature 
outline of the composition and the distri- without any “ under-painting,” and brought 


bution of masses. 


The roughest outline to that degree of perfection and finish 


scribble in charcoal to fix approximately which was taught him by the study of 


the position of the figures and the linear 


Millais’ early work. His method is the 
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opposite pole to Whistler’s, who preferred new fragment, until the whole surface 
to fill at once the whole area of his is covered with rich, harmonious pig- 
canvas, and to leave it after each day’s ment. 

work as a thing complete so far as the The method is not without danger, 
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“Margaret” (Faust), Water-Colour, 1907, 
In the collection of George J. Gribble, Esq. 


mutual relations of values are concerned. The complete absorption of the artist’s 
With Mr. Cowper the picture in the mind in every detail that happens at the 
making consists of finished fragments on moment to occupy his brush might easily 
a white ground; and every day adds a_ result in an effect as of stained glass, 
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The literal truth of, and insistence upon, 
detail might lead to the loss of the broad 
general truth, But from this pitfall Mr. 
Cowper is saved through the definite 
purpose with which he sets out on the 
building up of his picture. In the very 
picture which has established his fame he 
sailed dangerously near the reef. The 
extraordinarily vivid realism of the stained 

: 1 corp , ” 
glass window with “ ‘lhe Last Judgment, 
which fills the background of the picture, 
is apt at the first glance to divert attention 
from the real interest of the composition 
—the nuns, in whose faces and attitude 
every emotion from horror to shameless 
delight is expressed with admirable skill. 
Indeed, this was the one fault that critics 
found with the picture. A little reflection 
would, however, have told them that the 
artist was right in this case, since the im- 
pression produced by the sight of the 
painting is identical with the impression 
one would gain on entering a room which 
receives its dim light through a stained 
glass window. Only when one’s eyes have 
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got accustomed to the light, do they 
penetrate into the dark recesses of the 
interior and discover the dramatic scene 
enacted in the refectory. 

If Mr. Cowper does all his drawing with 
the brush, he uses his pen, as it were, as 
an instrument for painting. He is not 
concerned with the sensitive expressive- 
ness of the pen line, but uses it pictorially 
for massing his light and shade and half- 
tones in an accumulation of infinitely 
delicate and scarcely perceptible criss- 
cross strokes which produce the effect of 
grey washes, 

In spite of the many honours that have 
come to Mr. Cadogan Cowper so early in 
life, he stands but at the beginning of a 
promising career. It remains to be seen 
whether he will follow the example of 
Millais or that of Mr. Holman Hunt— 
whether he will break away from his 
youthful ideas, or cling on to them to the 
last, living in his own world, regardless of 
the strife between contending factions and 
fashions. 





SANTORIN: A TRAVEL-MEMORY. 


(Santorin, or St. Irene, is the modern name for the island of Thera, one of the Cyclades in 
the Greek Archipelago, half-way between Crete and Naxos.) 


AS it but a fleeting vision, through delusive mirage seen, 
Or have we in truth beheld thee, sea-embosomed Santorin ? 


Did the Argo bear us eastward on the day that saw thy birth, 
When a hero to the billows flung a clod of magic earth? 


Have we hailed thee, fair Calliste, rising flower-like from the foam, 
With thy petals all translucent ’neath the blue of heaven’s dome? 


We perchance in bygone ages heard thy soft-breathed lover's vows, 
Saw thy joyous men and maidens with vine garlands on their brows. 


Was thy Vampire hovering near us when our camp fire burnéd low, 
And we felt a fevered night-breeze through great palm-forest blow ? 


3ut a saintly presence guards thee, bidding old enchantment cease, 
rhine own martyr, olive-haloed, whose thrice-blesséd name is Peace. 


When on dreamland’s silent ocean rise cool haunts of summer green, 
Then our souls glide to your harbour, sweet mysterious Santorin. 


Maup Coore. 














JEREMY JOY. 


(In the Cleveland district of Yorkshire the mistlethrush is so called.) 


ED Winter, with a sigh and shrug, 
First listens to the sound, 
And then begins to roll the rug 
Of fairy lambswool from the ground. 
The Spirit of Flowers along the sky 
With far-away plumes is winging, 
And, full of faith, on a tree close by, 
Sir Jeremy Joy is singing. 


Ah, once again the sweet surprise 
Of what is old, yet new !— 
The crocus lifting to the skies 
His dew-glass wet with radiant dew. 
My body a nest of pulses seems, 
Like meadow-born lambs a-springing, 
And into my heart flock purple dreams, 
For Jeremy Joy is singing. 


The year-long wanderers from my breast 


Come lovely home to me, 

With pale-green palms together pressed, 
As if they begged for charity, 

The woodland whispers of the foam 
Of flowers alert for bringing 

The snow-bound bee from his honeycomb, 
For Jeremy Joy is singing. 


Who comes from Cleveland, he will know 
The bonny bird I mean, 

And in his breast may cheerier go 
His heart for some thrice-happy scene: 

Perchance he went by prosperous farms 
And bells of rivulets ringing, 

To bend his neck for young love’s arms 
When Jeremy Joy was singing ! 

NORMAN GALE. 
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A TOAST BEFORE CHANGE, 


Ille potens ... 


LD days are gone, 
Here’s luck and come better ! 
Brave suns once shone, 
Shall they ne’er rise again? 
Here’s a queer inn for to-night, but the 
next one 
We will contrive shall be purged of what’s 
vext one 
In this; and to-morrow, for all that’s per- 
plext one, 
I shall awake with a head free of pain. 


et laetus cud licet in diem Dixisse: 


Vix. 


Here’s luck, my friends! 
Though to-day’s proved my finish, 
And this tap now ends, 
Shall we ne’er brew again? 
Ay, by my faith and the faith I have in you, 
You who have kissed and have laughed at 
the sin— you 
Witch that I gambled and squandered to 
win—-you 
Too shall come in with me out of the 
rain, 


Old days are gone, 

I go to find better ; 

Brave suns once shone, 

There’s as good as they were. 
I'll cast thy sins in the chops of the Devil: 
Old days so brave not the saints dare call evil 


In Heaven. 


Why, if we’d lived cautious and level, 


D’ye think I’d have heart to face sunrise up there? 


ForRD MADOX HUEFFER. 
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1 Hands om Villa tet 


BY MARY E-WILKINS 





ILLUSTRATED BY HERBERT COLE, 


N these days of machines and 
machine-work, when even the ele- 
ments are harnessed down and 

made to bear the brunt of the labour of 
the world, when even horseflesh is gradu- 
ally becoming valueless, when cogs and 
wheels, and gasoline, and steam, and 
electricity carry us, push us, clothe us, 
and feed us, we have little realisation of 
what a hand-made village ever meant. 

And yet it was not so long ago that 
a hand-made village was an actual fact. 
From the time one entered the boundary 
of the town, or “ precinct,” one encount- 
ered nothing except handiwork. 

The roads were all made by the patient 
hands of day labourers. There were no 
steam-rollers to 
other days-—only a long line of bent men 
digging and smoothing for their bread and 
butter, in order to make the highways 
passable for the pedestrians, the riders in 
chaises and sulkies, and the mail coaches. 
It is true that some of the roads, especially 
in the southern part of the country, were 
pretty bad, but hands did all they could. 

If a man who flourished a century ago 
could come to life again upon a mac- 
adamised road, and see automobiles and 
trolley-cars flying past him, he would very 
likely think himself on another planet. 
Possibly the great Cotton Mather r, could 
he be reincarnated in Boston town, the 
great Cotton with his belief in the super- 

natural and witchcraft, would even try 
his utmost to have all trolley-men and 
chauffeurs and their vehicles included in 
an auto da fé for the grace of God and 
the purging of the land from the practices 
of the devil. 


It might be amusing and interesting to 


frighten the steeds of 


imagine the great divine again in his old 
haunts, and viewing the progress made 
since he left them. 

How hard he would look at the tunnel, 
which desecrated the tomb of his contem- 
poraries for the good of their descendants ! 
How he would possibly commend his 
soul to his Maker before that wild plunge 
into the bowels of the earth on the Mall, 
to emerge into daylight in the north part 
of Boston town! What would he say to 
the witch-like progress of the trolley-cars, 
with no apparent motive-power except 
something after the fashion of a broomstick 
sweeping a wire? How he would stand and 
solemnly gaze at the electric-light poles ! 

He might esteem it a miracle if he were 
in a house which could be flooded with 
light by the pressure of a button on the 
wall. He would certainly write innumer- 
able sermons about such a phenomenon, 
and command attendance at all the meet- 
ing-houses through interminable hours. 

Conceive what it would mean to a man 
to’ make one _ stride from candles to 
electricity. ‘Think of the laborious pro- 
cess of candle-making, the careful saving 
of wax and tallow and bayberries, the 
melting and dipping which was a large 
part of the year’s work for housewives. 
Think even of the difference in obtaining 
light at all, the running to secure some 
coals from a neighbour’s hearth-fire, the 
nerve-wearing work of striking light with 
flint and steel. 

3ut in those days all: light, save that of 
the sun and moon and stars, was in its 
truest sense hand made. Of course even 
to-day all artificial light, so-called, depends 
upon human labour, but not, as in former 
days, upon individual human labour. How 
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many of us have had actually to employ 
manual labour to secure light during dark 
hours for work or amusement ? 

We work, it is true, but in a sense our 
feet and hands, our factors of work, have 
become multiplied, and the end is not yet. 
We accomplish in a single day more than 
some of our forebears by unremitting 
industry could accomplish in a year ; and 
still the wonder grows if the work accom- 
plished by these superadded members of 
action, these machines and innumerable 
devices to husband and speed the human 
nerve and muscle, is quite as_ perfect, 
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heated houses, they suffered in summer in 
their screenless and blindless rooms, they 
had less comfort ; but did they not have as 
reward for their industry better products ? 

Think of the houses in the hand-made 
village, all the beams. and_ rafters of 


which were joined with hand-wrought 
nails. Think of the wainscoted walls, 
built for generations. No repapering 


and plastering were needed there. The 
thumb-mark of the worker was on those 
walls. His best strength was in them, and 
they were built to endure. 

Think of the ceilings with their great 
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as God-fearing even, as that which bore 
the thumb-mark. 

Nobody but will concede that the lights 
are better, nobody but will concede that 
the facilities for transit are better, for 
communications between various quarters 
of the globe ; but when we consider the 
products of the factories, and those which 
were patiently and slowly wrought with 
toil-roughened fingers, with an alert brain 
as supervisor, one wonders if there is 
really an advance. 

In the hand-made village it is true that 
the people froze in winter in their badly 





But the chimney was 
there,and to stay” 





summertrees. Not much danger of plaster 
falling, to the destruction of household 
treasures, in those houses. The great 
central chimney, when, after the petiod 
of catted chimneys, bricks had come into 
use, was a tower of strength for the house. 
It is true that they afforded possibly too 
good ventilaticn, but the chimney was 
there, and to stay. 

Look at the solid pieces of old-time 
furnituie which once were gathered 
together in the homes of the hand-made 
village, and supplied the needs of their 
owners. The makers and the owners 
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thereof are long since dead, their ashes 
returned to the earth; and their very 
names have faded from their tombstones, 
but here are their work and their posses- 
sions, as solid and fine as when first 
fashioned. ‘The old tables are much 
more stable than the tables of to-day, 
although they have been weighted down 
with a hundred Thanksgiving dinners, and 
the great plates and platters of pewter, 
which also endure. 






~ Lt might be amusing 
and interesting to tmagine “ 
the great divine again tn 
his old haunts and view- 
-ing the progress made sinte 
he left them .~ 


It is improbable that the work of a man 
who uses a machine in a modern furni- 
ture factory will endure in its first strength 
a century after he has passed away. His 
work will follow closely upon his heels. 
It is really something to construct any- 
thing which will survive one for a hundred 
years, and lose nothing of its beauty and 
utility, even if it be nothing more than a 
table. One table made with painstaking 
care to endure is so much better than 
nothing at all. 
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When one looks at the solid old chairs, 
some of a period which antedated the 
rush-bottom, and sees them as sturdy as if 
they had not afforded rest for a genera- 
tion, and more than a generation, one 
admires and feels a certain respect for the 
maker, although his name be all unknown 
to fame. His chair survives, and one 
can sit in it securely, and rest and reflect 
that itis a good deal to make even a chair 
which will outlive one many years, because, 
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after all, one’s work is one’s true life—that 
is, the earthly part of it. 

To think that one can offer rest and 
comfort from his handiwork, generations 
after he is laid away and his very existence 
forgotten, gives one a sense of immortality. 
To be sure, it may not be immortality of 
the highest order, but the immortality 
of all good work is essential in nature, 
whether the work be a chair or a great 
poem. 

Probably Milton, to save his life, could 
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not have made a chair, but another man 
could and did make the chair in which the 
reader of Milton sits. It is small immor- 
tality, but everything is of its kind. 

When one sees the hand-made imple- 
ments of labour, clumsy as they may be, 
they are not yet in need of repair, and 
one feels a certain respect for them, the 
well-wrought tools with which the work 
was done, as well as for the work. The 
hammer which pounded down those hand- 
made nails is still intact. ‘The mortar and 
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pestle with which the housewife powdered 
her spices may be a little lessened in bulk 
by years, but that is because of the nature 
of the material and the law of friction, 
not because of the careless workmanship. 
The maker of that mortar and _ pestle 
made it by the best light of his soul and 
the utmost cunning of his hands. He 
was not a great man, but he made a 
mortar and pestle which endure now he 
has gone. 

The quilted petticoats of our ances- 
tresses are in themselves monuments 
and commentaries of industry and thrift. 
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I have seen one over two hundred years 
old. It is not worn out. It looks 
indestructible. It is thick and_ stiff, 
and covered with a pattern of closely 
interwoven stitches, which stiffen it still 
more. 

It seems incredible that any woman 
could have worn such a garment, and still 
more incredible that she could have made 
it. But makeitshe did. It is Occidental, 
as much as a well-worn prayer-rug is 
Oriental. It isin a way foolish and absurd. 


Lrobably Milton, to save his life,could not have made 
a chair, hut another man could and did make the 
chair tn which the reader of Milton stts. 









It is not exactly a thing of beauty, but it 
is an almost imperishable product of 
hand-work. One can imagine the quilter 
sitting by some west window, in order to 
secure the most of the waning daylight, 
week after week, taking those elaborate 
stitches. One can imagine the dreams 
which she wrought in with them. 

This was a wedding petticoat, a part 
of one of the scanty bridal outfits of the 
time. No doubt many of the dreams 
came to pass, no doubt many did not ; 
but dreams and dreamer have passed 
away, and the piece of work wrought 








by those little woman-hands remains. 
Her grave even is lost, her gravestone 
crumbled ; but here is her little womanly 
epitaph, the proof that she once lived, 
and was industrious, and, according to 
her might, did what her hands found 
to do. 

It is the same with old blue-and-white 
coverlids of the hand-made village. They 
served to keep warm those whom they 
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would outlast. They comforted the 
sleepers who made them, and whom 
they would survive. There is something 
fairly majestic about the long livelihood 
of honest hand-work. ‘Think of those 


really beautiful old blue-and-white fabrics 
made on hand-looms from flax which 
was carded and all the rest by hand, 
serving us now as portiéres and couch 
covers, and utterly unimpaired by age. 
They will survive us also—unless some 
mischance of fire befall—and who knows 
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how many of the youngest generation 
around us? 

There is something tragically pathetic 
in the thought that the little things which 
man makes for his comfort here on earth 
should so long outlast the worker, who is 
of so much more importance than his 
work. But after all, that applies to earthly 
considerations alone. The worker takes 
with him the consciousness of his task 






well done, however humble the task may 
be, whither he goeth, and has his reward. 
The articles which made up the home- 


made village—the few houses which fire 


and vandals have not destroyed, the 
faithfully wrought furniture with which 
the rooms were fitted, the linen, the 
coverlids, the fine needlework— remain, 
and may seem to us to have outlived 
their makers; but the honest workers 
have survived, and will survive, their 
work, which is in itself the proof of it. 
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~ Time: Euxtirely the present. 
SCENE: Mrs. Ashdown’s Drawing-102m, 
Clock on mantelpiece. Telephone. 


Enter Mrs. ASHDOWN in smart afternoon gown. 


” ALF-PAST three. I'll just in- 
H struct Naylor before they come. 
[Goes to speaking-tube and 
rings.| Don’t want stray visitors waltzing 
in, in the middle of a rubber. One must 
either press thein to stay and blight the 
game, or one must waive all the decencies 
and speed their departure. [.Speaking 
into tube.| Oh, that you, Naylor? I’m 
expecting only ¢hree ladies for bridge 
this afternoon: Mrs. Ford, Mrs. Burleigh, 
and Mrs. Chorton. ‘The others are not 
coming, so I’m not at home to any one 
else after four o’clock. [Pause.] Yes. 
[Pause.] No, I'll ring when I want tea 
brought in. [/awse.] ‘Thanks. 

[Removing one table and chairs as she 
speaks.) Rather a nuisance my second 
table falling through at the eleventh hour. 
At least, half of it fell through, and I 
had to throw the other half after it— 
half a loaf being so much worse than 
no bread on a bridge table. However, 
a single table has its advantages. You 
don’t get confused by hearing the other’s 
polite wranglings and __ post-mortems. 
‘There! Now nobody need know that I 
ever dreamt of two tables. 

We ought to have some cosy little 
rubbers if Mrs. Burleigh keeps her 
temper. I only hope I cut with her. 
She’d frighten either of the others into 
general paralysis, more especially Kitty 
Chorton, poor little flutterer. Luckily 
I’m getting used to Mrs. Burleigh. I 
believe bridge has strengthened my nerves. 
If you can play a redoubled ‘no trumper,’ 
with Mrs. Burleigh for a partner, and 
go on living when you lose it, you can 
do anything. 

[Zelephone bell rings.| Hullo, that'll 
be Gerald. ‘ Dining at the club to-night, 
darling.’ It’s enough to drive any 
woman to bridge. 

[Speaking into telephone resignedly.| 
Yes. [Pause.] Oh! I’m Mary Ashdown. 
[ Pause.] Oh, dear Mrs. Ford, can’t you 
really? [Pause.] I am sorry. [Pause.] 
What unutterable cheek! Just like them. 


Two card tables set out, with four chairs round each. 


Looks at clock. 


They're all the same. [Pawse.] Of course, I 
understand. [ Pause.] No, I’m afraid I can’t 
get any one else in the time. We shall 
have to play cut-throat. It’s the next best 
thing. line Of course I’ll forgive you. 
[ Pause.| No, I’m afraid not. I believe my 
sister-in-law knows of a temporary, if 
that’s any use. [Pause.] All right! I'll 
send her address when I get it. [Pawse.] 
Poor dear! I’ve been through it all 
myself. Pigs, aren’t they. [Very sweetly. ] 
So sorry for you. Good-bye. [Replaces 
receiver. ] 

Too bad of her! She could per- 
fectly well have come if she wanted to. 
Nothing short of sudden death can excuse 
a player from dropping out at the last 
moment like this. Unpardonable! I 
shan’t ask fey again in a hurry, Mrs, 
Burleigh will be furious. She hates cut- 
throat; so do I, so does everybody who 
has any respect for the game. I wonder 
I wish—if only Gerald could get away 
a little earlier this afternoon and take 
a hand. He’d be better than nothing. 
Can but try. [Rings up on telephone.| 
Too unfortunate that I put off the ‘Thom- 
son girls. ‘That half-loaf would have 
come in splendidly. ‘They could have 
sat out in turns, Only girls. [Cadds into 
telephone.| 4370 Gerrard! [Pause.] Yes ; 
if he won’, I shall be furious. If he can’t, 
I shall be disgusted. [At selephone.] 
Hullo! that you, Gerald? You needn't 
put on that voice: it’s me—Molly! I 
say, my second bridge table for this after- 
noon has fallen through, and now my one 
and only table is tottering. Mrs, Ford 
telephones me this minute that she can’t 
come. Isn't it disgraceful ? [ Puwse.] What ? 
[ Pause.] Oh, please, don’t try to be funny. 
It’s too bad. [ Pause.] Oh, servant troubles 
as usual. [Pawse.] No, impossible. Far 
too late. But couldn’t you get away by 
tea-time, and take her place? pon 
Mrs. Chorton and Mrs. Burleigh. [ Pawse. 
Oh, never mind, she won't kill you ; and 
you're not allowed to use those words on 
the telephone, anyway. [/awse.] Is that 











honour bright ? [Pause.] Oh, all right. I 
suppose we'll have to. [/ause.]} | What? 
[Pause.] Oh, all right. Good-bye. [Ae- 
places receiver. | 

Ass that 1 was, not to pretend that 
that cat of a Forestier widow was coming. 
It’s wonderful how ‘business’ melts at 
her touch. What shall I do? Really 
this sort of thing is enough to make me 
sign the anti-bridge pledge to-morrow, or 
else have all the servants taught the game, 
so that one can fill these awful gaps at 
any moment. 

[A dell rings.) Thatll be one of 
them, or both. | Arranging her hair at 
glass.| Well, I can but explain what has 
happened and throw myself on_ their 
mercy—only Mrs. Burleigh hasn’t got any. 
[Looks out of window.| Hullo, it’s a 
messenger boy! Now what in the name 
of wonder these bridge collapses do 
make one so nervous. [Ofens door, goes 
half through it and talks out.) That a 
special messenger, Naylor? Is he waiting 
an answer? Oh, thanks. 

[Shuts door and comes forward with 
letter.| Who——? Kitty Chorton! Now 
this is the last straw. [Reads.] 








DEAR Mrs. M—— 

I’ve been lunching at the Moltons’ and 
have just torn home to send you this. 
Miss Burleigh was at the luncheon, and 
told me that her mother was going to 
play bridge with you this afternoon. 
Dear Mrs. Ashdown, don’t please be 
angry with me, but I can’t play with 
that woman. I played with her two 
nights ago at the Fullers’, and unfortu- 
nately we cut together every time, and 
she was foo rude to me. I really didn’t 
know what I was doing, she frightened 
me so. Lost her temper disgracefully— 
anybody could see it, and I’m sure they 
were sorry for me, for I was quite 
shattered by her rudeness and her 
horrid sarcasm, and I told Tom on the 
way home that I’d rather de than play 
with that woman again. So please 
make some excuse for me, dear Mrs, 
Ashdown, and try to forgive 

Yours most apologetically, 
KitTy CHORTON, 
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[Dropping on to a chair.) This is 
too altogether charming. Sum total: 
Mrs. Burleigh arrives for an afternoon at 
bridge, and I have to inform her that 
she either plays double dummy with me 
or goes without bridge altogether. She'll 
never forgive me. Can’t I put her off? 
She may not have started yet. [Fives 
towards the telephone.| Wait! perhaps 
she’s coming on from somewhere else. 
Oh! I wish VT’d asked any one—the 
chimney sweep—before I’d asked her. 
The last woman in the world that one 
wants to offend, not to say infuriate. If 
only some one would happen in'! Oh, I 
must tell Naylor to let in anybody, to 
leave the front door wide open so that 
anybody can blow in. [Goes towards the 
speaking-tube, Telephone bell rings.| 

Oh, gracious! how that bell gets on 
one’s nerves. [Picks up receiver.| Hullo}! 
Who is it? [/ause.] Oh, Mrs. Burleigh. 
[ Pause.| Yes, Mary Ashdown. [/ause.] 
Oh, so sorry. I hope it’s not going to 
be influenza, Sounds a little like it, 
[Pause.] Of course you mustn’t dream 
of it. Sucha cold day. I can easily fill 
your place at the table. [Pawse.] Oh, 
yes. [Szee¢/y.] Has your daughter come 
in from the Moltons’ luncheon party yet? 
[Pause.] Yes? [ ert Well, another 
time, I hope. Good-bye. | Replaces receiver 
with energy] 

What a finished liar! No more head- 
ache than that table. Her giraffe of a 
daughter has told her that Mrs. Chorton 
was coming here. and she won’t play with 
her, Not goodenough. ‘That’s the truth 
of it ina nutshell. [Looks at card table.) 
But oh, what a wretched lie ! 

What a blessed relief! [Sits on chair 
at table). Well, for a bridge party this is 
not perhaps the biggest success of the 
season, First it was reduced to cut-throat, 
then to double dummy, and now ? It’s 
allvery well for the rest of them, but 
what shall J do? I suppose-—well, I 





may as well reduce it to its last expression 
and have a patience.” 
cards as the curtain falls. 


and shuffies 
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WITH THE TIGER. 
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* ’LL allow him ten minutes to come 


aboard,” said Captain Hayes ; 
“and thirty seconds to dump his 
cage and beast under the fo’c’s’le awning.” 
Hundreds of lights flared between 
Howrah Bridge and Reuter’s wharf. A 
Singapore-bound steamer hooted her way 
from buoy to lightship like a thing in 
dread of the ever-shifting sand-bars. 
Captain Hayes wolfed the edges of a 
cigar fretfully as he spied a_tarpaulin- 
covered waggon backing on to the wharf. 
A moment later a frock-coated Hindu 
alighted from a hansom, and _ passed 
gingerly between the piles of jute bags 
and wharf lumber until he arrived at the 
steamer’s gangway. 
Hayes watched 


him somewhat im- 


patiently as he dawdled on the plank, and 
his impatience quickened when the Hindu 
paused elaborately to light a cigarette. 
“Excuse me, Mr. Sundra, we're fifty 
minutes late.’ 


’ Hayes leaned over the rail 
Pi ’ 


and his sun-blackened fists strayed casually 
into the pockets of his white twill coat. 
“*T guess we'll shake up our fires when 
your illustrious feet are ready to bring 
you aboard, sir.” In acidulous moments 
the voice of Hayes grew smooth and 
pliable. 

The Hindu glanced up in surprise at 
the big white man on the bridge. “I 
am sorry to make you wait, capateen. I 
experience trouble in the Strand Road 
with Nana Sahib.” 

“Nana Sahib! 
your pet 
stared at 
lously. 

“Nana Sahib is a goot name, eh, you 
think?” The Hindu smiled serenely ; 
his jewelled fingers caressed the cigarette 
with feminine deliberation. ‘The Ham- 
burg show people want heem delivered in 
healthy condition. We must take care of 
heem, capateen.” 


Is that the name of 
tiger, Mr. Sundra?” Hayes 
the long-faced Hindu incredu- 
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backed 
A couple of wharf hands 
drew away the tarpaulin, revealing a 
square, heavily barred cage that seemed 
to have done service in a_ travelling 


The waggon close to the 


steamer’s side. 


menagerie. A flat, wicked head grew 
suddenly visible in the flickering light of 
the wharf lamp: a striped body and a 
pair of flaming eyes seemed to fade 
stealthily into the dark recess. 

“ Great Jerusalem !” Hayes drew back 
sharply ; his half-lit cigar slipped from his 
fingers as he regarded the greasy iron cage 
and its occupant. ‘These Indian and 
Burma tigers are as big as cart-horses, and 
shifty as snakes.” 


A derrick swung the cage to the 
steamer’s deck. Stonaway, the mate, 


stooped near the bars to unfasten the 
derrick chain, and Jeaped aside with a cry 
of fear. A huge paw smote the air within 
an inch of his body. 

The Hindu hurried forward, protesting 
sharply: “Do not touch the cage with 
your hands. Nana does not care for 
strange men.” 

Hayes laughed as the mate side-skipped 
towards the hatch, but his manner changed 
swiftly as he caught sight of a well-dressed 
Englishman crossing the wharf towards 
the steamer. 

“You'd better not come aboard, sir !” 
he shouted. ‘“ We're casting off.” 

‘The new-comer crossed the gangway 
briskly and heaved a small portmanteau 
to the “Many pardons, Captain 
Hayes, but my business is more pressing 
than tides or sand-bars. I have a letter 
from Reuter & Co., your agents. They 
informed me, an hour ago, that I would 
find a cabin berth aboard the steamer 
Havelock.” 

“Why didn’t you try a passenger boat ?” 
growled the captain. ‘‘ This vessel wasn’t 
built for commercial men. We've no 
saloon accommodation.” 

“ T want to escape saloons and tourists, 


deck. 


Captain Hayes. I want a rest from 
business worries. Your steamer fills 
the bill, and”—he fumbled at his breast 
wy — “here’s Reuter’s letter any- 
10W. 


Hayes took the missive and scanned it 
hastily by the binnacle light, and the 
frown on his face relaxed. ‘‘ Guess you'll 
find things pretty musty aboard the Have- 
lock, Mr. Hawler.” _ He leaned over the 
bridge rail and nodded slightly to the 
fresh-faced Englishman, ‘“ Mr. Stonaway 
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will berth you aft next to the gentleman 
who owns the tiger.” 

“The tiger!” Hawler glanced along 
the half-lit deck swiftly. ‘“ Heard some- 
thing about it in the city to-day. The 
brute reached out with its claws for an old 
lady who happened to be passing the cage 
while it was standing at the railway station. 
She was a bit shocked, and is still 
threatening legal proceedings.” 

At eight o’clock a small tug hauled the 
Havelock into mid-stream. The night was 
insufferably hot, and the sound of the 
deck hose shooting streams of water around 
the cage seemed to annoy the fretting 
brute crouching in the dark recess. 

Dawn found the heavily-laden cargo- 
tramp under full steam, the Sand-Heads 
well astern, and a stiff breeze on her 
quarter, 

The Hindu remained in his cabin part 
of the morning, but at midday a series of 
belching roars brought him on deck 
hurriedly. 

“Looks as if he’d got to feed im.” 
The cook peeped from the galley and 
pointed towards the empty stone drinking- 
trough and greasy floor of the tiger-house. 
‘*’Arf a sheep a-day an’ the fun of stickin’ 
it under the bars,” he added. “I’m not 
swappin’ jobs with Mr. Sundra.” 

The Hindu insisted on feeding Nana 
Sahib with his own hands. The meat 
was thrust under the slide-bar with many 
endearing expressions and soft words 
uttered in the vernacular. ‘Eat, thou 
prince of the jungle. There is more 
when thou hast finished, my Nana. Clean 
drinks shalt thou have: sky-water of the 
gods shall be placed before thee.” 

For many hours the great brute sulked 
and lay with its flat jaw in the soft curve 
of its forepaw. Food failed to tempt it. 

“He does not like the sea,” purred the 
Hindu. “He has been accustomed toa 
Rajah’s courtyard, and liberty to keel his 
own sheep and goats. The jungle knew 
heem as a wheip, but he has drunk from 
the elephant pool under a king’s window.” 

“‘D’ye mean to say they allowed that 
man-eater to wander about a courtyard ?” 
gasped the cook. 

The Hindu smiled, and the edge of his 
white teeth gleamed through the rift in 
his beard. ‘ Nana was the companion of 
a king’s children. I was the tiger-keeper, 
you onderstan’.” He glanced steadily at 
the blinking cook, a sudden light gather- 
ing in his restless eyes. “1 do not want 
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you to look aftair Nana Sahib,” he said 
briefly. 

“Oh my! ain’t there some awful liars 
east of Aden!” chuckled the cook later. 
“ Fancy a’owlin’orror like that playin’ with 


alot of kids. 
same pantomime with my dawg.’ 

That night Hayes stumbled on Hawler 
investigating the iron gate at the back of 
the tiger-house. He drew away in sur- 
prise as the Englishman straightened 
himseif somewhat hurriedly like one 
caught in a guilty act. 

Hayes frowned. ‘‘ Guess there’s more 
comfortable quarters on this vessel than 
at the back of a tiger’s cage, sir. Id 
advise you to keep clear of the brute’s 
forearm ; it’s long enough to rip away the 
funnel-stays.” 

Hawler braced himself, as he emerged 
from the rear of the cage, like one about 
to make a confession. His alert eyes 
wandered from the bridge to the fo’c’s’le 
head, as though to make sure that none 
of the deck hands were listening. ‘‘ Nana 
Sahib was stolen from the Royal Palace at 
Mandalay the morning after the Red Star 
ruby was missing.” 

“ They tell those yarns on the Irawadi 
steamboats,” growled Hayes. English 
tourists fancy that Burma is bulging with 
eight-ounce rubies and peacock thrones, 
Did Mr. Sundra steal the tiger and the 
ruby?” he asked jauntily. ‘He don’t 
impress me as being strong enough to 
steal a prawn, sir.” 

* Ramidar Sundra came from Manda- 
lay on the 28th of last month.” Hawler 
spoke as though he were reading an 
ordinary newspaper item aloud. “The 
Red Star ruby belonged to Mindon Min, 
father of King Thebaw Min. A well- 
known European lapidarist estimates its 
value at three hundred thousand dollars. 
On the 26th of last month the palace 
attendants reported that the ruby had 
been cut from the brow of the Moon-god 
by one of the palace inmates.” 

“The hammer and chisel have blinded 
a lot of Hindu gods,” laughed Hayes. 
“IT tried the game myself once in a 
Ganges temple. I can’t tell you what 
happened, but an old priest bit off the 
the top of my right ear to show me that 
nobody was asleep.” 

Hawler was silent ; he appeared to be 
listening to the guttural breathing that 
came from the tiger-cage. 

Hayes paced the deck thoughtfully 


I wouldn’t trust ’im in the 


? 


without meeting the Englishman’s glance. 
Pausing almost sharply, he halted within a 
foot of the other’s face. ‘“‘I guess you 
are a Rangoor detective, Mr. Hawler. 
Why—” he flung out his questicn with 
savage impatience—“ why didn’t you arrest 
Sundra at Reuter’s wharf? You'd have 
made it easier for me, sir.” * +: 

“Steady, Captain Hayes,” drawled the 
Englishman. “I’m in no one’s service 
but my own. I came east with the inten- 
tion of picking up a few of the gems that 
go begging sometimes among the impe- 
cunious rajahs and princes. I’m a jewel- 
ler’s agent on the look out for bargains.” 

Hayes wiped his brow. ‘I don’t quite 
follow you, sir. Did Ramidar Sundra 
steal the ruby? Is that why he is flying 
to Europe ?” 

Hawler drew a Singapore newspaper 
from his coat pocket, crossed to the port 
light and beckoned Hayes. Stooping 
over the jewel agent’s shoulder, the 
captain was able to read a conspicuous 
cross-headed paragraph in the top right- 
hand corner. 

Hayes whistled softly as he tiptoed 
towards the stairhead and glanced below. 
A light was burning in the Hindu’s cabin, 
Eight bells had been struck, and the 
shadow of the look-out man swung across 
the port light. “ Now ” Hayes re- 
turned from the stairhead, ‘if he’s got 
the ruby, what in thunder did he steal 
the tiger for ?” 

“The tiger may account for the ruby,” 
chuckled the jewel agent. ‘“ Besides 
these native keepers get fairly rattled 
about their pet animals. Some of them 
can’t sleep at night if they take away their 
cheetahs or elephants. Ive seen a six- 
foot mahout weeping like a child because 
his best elephant was sick.” 

* But the ruby,” insisted Hayes. 
not interested in 
tions.” 

“ Listen, captain; the Calcutta police 
overhauled Ramidar’s belongings without 
finding anything. The Red Star ruby 
was not concealed anywhere in_ his 
baggage. Where is it? His movements 
were shepherded from the moment he 
entered India. He had only sufficient 
money about him to pay his passage to 
Europe. Now...I1 have an_ idea, 
Captain Hayes, that we must turn to the 
tiger for information. Do you follow 
me?” 

“You are a hard man to follow,” 
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growled the other. ‘‘Surely you can’t 
suspect the animal of having pockets ?” 

Hawler laughed strangely and drew 
Hayes into the shadow of the poop. 
“A skilled veterinary surgeon or keeper 
could, with the aid of an anesthetic, 
make an incision under the animal’s skin 
and conceal a fairly round stone until he 
arrived in a foreign port. I am satisfied 
that Ramidar Sundra came to a similar 
conclusion. In fact, there was no other 
way of bringing the ruby out of India or 
Burma. ‘The average policeman does 
not care to overhaul a big tiger, in quest 
of stolen property. Besides, he isn’t 
taught to think that way.” 

“You followed Ramidar aboard the 
Havelock on the chance Hayes 
glanced sharply at the jewel agent. 

“On the chance of poisoning a full- 
grown tiger named Nana Sahib, If you 
are a particular man, Captain Hayes, 
youll object perhaps. You are master 
here, and—and——”  Hawler lit a cigar- 
ette slowly ; “ you'll admit I’ve put things 
in a nutshell.” 

Hayes made no immediate answer. 
Stealing towards the big greasy cage, he 
raised the tarpaulin slightly and glanced 
beneath. The huge cat-like head was 
resting in the far corner ; it moved with a 
loud snarl, showing its clawed foot under 
the slide-bar as Hayes withdrew. - 

The jewel agent breathed sharply at 
sight of the illumined eyes and swift- 
reaching claws. ‘A man would have no 
chance with a brute like that,” he whis- 
pered. 

*“You think it was chloroformed while 
the Red Star ruby was let in under the 
skin?” Hayes spoke with his back to 
the cage. ‘‘Great Scott! it must have 
been a hair-raising operation.” 

“Inserted behind the left shoulder 
where the skin pouches and hangs loose,” 
whipered the jewel agent. 

“Tt makes one wild to think that a 
spindle-legged rice-chewer like Ramidar 
Sundra can negotiate rubies while better 
men are scrubbing the inside of a gaol,” 
growled Hayes. 

Hawler shrugged his shoulders, ‘f When 
we arrive at Suez, Mr. Sundra will dis- 
appear with Nana Sahib. The great 
Burmese ruby will be on sale in Amster- 
dam or London a month later.” 

“You set a three hundred thousand 
dollar value on it, Mr. Hawler ?” 

‘Say two hundred and ninety thousand 








and you'll leave a profit margin for the 
dealer. I could sell a dozen Red Stars 
at the price. It is one of the purest 
stones in Asia,” 

Captain Hayes pocketed both hands 
like one meditating deeply. He would 
have scorned to steal common merchandise 
from the hold of a tramp steamer, but 
the thought of the precious Burmese 
ruby, concealed so cunningly within arm’s 
length, affected him strangely. For 
twenty years fortune had avoided him 
with ruthless precision, compelling him 
to tramp the seas in quest of a mere 
livelihood. He had worked in unclean 
ships and rat-ridden schooners, had 
breathed and fought in the shanghai stews 
of Sydney and Valparaiso without profit. 
There rose in him, at times, a sudden 
fretful desire to return to his wife and 
child in Cleveland, Ohio. And—a third 
share in the Red Star ruby would enable 
him to give up the sea and make amends 
for his futile past. 

Turning again towards the stairhead he 
looked below in the direction of the 
Hindu’s cabin. A slight cough from 
behind the deck-house caused him to 
whip round smartly. A pair of eyes were 
regarding him from the darkness beyond ; 
the smell of perfumed clothes assailed 
him as the Hindu’s lank face came into 
view. A suspicion crossed Hayes’ mind 
that the master of Nana Sahib had been 
listening to the conversation, 

Ramidar Sundra_ slouched from the 
deck-house shadow lazily ; a half-smoked 
cigarette sparkled between his thin lips. 
** Goot evening, Capateen Hayes! I think 
we have a vera fine trip,” he said crisply. 

Hayes faced him darkly. ‘‘Seems to 
me, sir, that this steamer isn’t big enough 
for some people. It might be a fine trip, 
and it mightn’t. I can’t say that the 
smell of your tiger makes it brighter.” 

“Nana Sahib is in goot , condition, 
Capateen Hayes. I look aftaire heem 
myself.” 

“He’s giving the steamer a musty 
smell, sir, and the crew are complaining. 
You've brought him from a_ plague- 
scheduled port; I can smell the com- 
plaint in his skin. I'll swear!” cried 
Hayes with sudden vigour, “that your 
tiger is developing buboes near his 
shoulder. ‘There is a swelling under the 
skin as big as a potato.” 

The -effect of his random shot was 
immediate. The Hindu’s jaw hung 
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sullenly, he stared owlishly for a moment 
like one who had been struck in the 
dark. 

Hawler stepped forward briskly, as 
though nothing had happened. ‘“ Come, 
gentlemen,” he began suavely, “let us 
have a bottle of wine and talk business.” 

A savage silence seemed to leap between 
the three men. ‘The throbbing of the 
steamer’s engines measured their quicken- 
ing pulses. ‘The Hindu’s toes turned in 
suddenly like the paws of a wolf. His 








you can explain that swelling behind the 
tiger’s. shoulder I'll apologise,” he said 
slowly. “ It might be an ordinary tumour, 
but I’ve a suspicion it’s bubonic plague. 
Unless you prove otherwise, Mr. Sundra, 
I’ll give myself a clean certificate by 
dropping Nana Sahib overboard.” 

The Hindu’s lank figure grew stiff and 
immovable ; the dark pupils of his eyes 
glowed with a savage iridiscence. It 
seemed as though his pent-up rage had 
transferred itself to the cat-like face 





“The faces of the men on the bridge grew weary in the morning light. Hayes was nonplussed. He 
watched, with dry lips and clenched fists, the figure of the Hindu, dozing occasionally, the loaded rifle be- 
tween his knees.” ; 


shining teeth were visible through the 
rift in his beard. ‘What for you talk 
business to me, eh ?—you speak just now 
as though you have me in one damn 
trap!” He moved past Hawler, and 
allowed his hand to rest on the cage 
front nervously. ‘I say that Nana is in 
goot health. ...I say that. Do you 
hear ? ” ‘ 

He raised the tarpaulin as though to 
exhibit the tiger to their gaze. 

Hayes loafed across the deck, smiling 
at the Hindu’s ferocity of manner. “If 





behind the cage bars. It rose with a 
short, coughing snarl, and smote the iron 
gate with its terrible paw.” 

“Be still, thou -!” The Hindu 
snapped the words over his shoulder like 
one addressing an angry dog. At sound 
of his voice the brute half fawned as it 
padded up and down the greasy cage. A 
long-drawn whoof came from its throat. 

Turning to Hayes, Ramidar Sundra 
spoke in an altered voice. “You haye 
no right to put Nana overboard ; no right, 
you onderstan’.” He crouched beside 
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the cage now, his left hand raiscd to the 
cross-bars, 

‘*What are you fumbling with that lock 
for?” Hayes slipped forward as the 
gate-bolt shot back ; the creaking of the 
door hinges was smothered by the hoarse 
belchings of the beast inside. ‘“ You 
infernal trickster!” Hayes sprang aside, 
seizing a belaying pin from its socket as 
he ran. The big striped head of the 
tiger appeared in the iron doorway; a 
sobbing roar ran along the deck as it 
bounded from the open cage to the hatch. 
The Hindu leaned against the gate and 
laughed wickedly at sight of Hawler 
racing up the bridge steps in front of 
Hayes. 

“You have lost the point of view, my 
friends,” shouted the master of Nana 
Sahib. ‘“ Why do you run away? I will 
prove beyond doubt that Nana is not seek 
with plague.” 

The two white men glared from the 
bridge at the flat-eared tiger sniffing cat- 
like along the deck. Striding aft, it 
disappeared in a flash down the open 
stairs, 

A sudden shout of dismay and horror 
came from below, drowned by a muffled 
roar and continuous bumping as though a 
body were being dragged across the floor, 
A fireman and two deck hands scampered 
for’rd towards the bridge, and scrambled, 
panting, over the rail beside Hawler and 
Hayes. 

“That blamed tiger’s got Morgan, the 
engineer!” gasped the fireman, “ Dragged 
him from his bunk before he could shut 
the door.” 

The steamer rolled and_ throbbed 
through the almost motionless sea. A 
wisp of moon hung shell-like over the rim 
of the horizon. Occasionally the sea rose 
in velvet creases reflecting innumerable 
stars. 

The mate, accompanied by a stoker, 
ran from the fo’c’s'le and joined the 
others on the bridge. Hayes wiped his 
perspiring face and regarded the fear- 
stricken faces around him. “ We're 
trapped, my lads, unless some one fetches 
my rifle from below.” 

“Tl go, cap’n.” The fireman swung 
over the rail and dropped noiselessly to 
the deck. ‘“ Morgan was my mate. I 
shipped with him in the Emily Burnside 
from Plymouth,” 

A bitter silence hung over the steamer 
as the fireman raced for the stairhead, 
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_ beside hin on the hatch. 








From Morgan’s cabin came a guttural 
purring noise, followed by savage growls, 

An uneasy look crossed the Hindu’s 
face. He seemed to understand the 
importance of the fireman’s task, A 
bullet or two from Hayes’s rifle would 
dispose of Nana Sahib, leaving him to 
face an angry captain and crew alone. 
With the tiger as an ally he could dictate 
terms to the whole ship. Kneeling on 
the deck he raised his voice to a savage 
shout of command. ‘Hi, yah, Nana! 
Soolya, jilda! Hi, yah!” His voice had 
the peculiar yapping note that is often 
heard among animal tamers in_ big 
menageries. A sharp, bounding move- 
ment was heard below. Then came the 
fireman, with bulging eyes and _ terror- 
stricken face, racing towards the bridge. 
Behind him flashed a pair of eyeballs and 
crouching body. 

“Help! cap’n, help!” The fireman 
leaped forward blindly, clutching with 
despairing hands at the bridge steps. 
Hayes stooped and drew him up smartly, 
as the tiger turned with a heart-shaking 
roar across the deck. ‘There were blood- 
drops on its chest and forepaws ; it limped 
forward, its face upturned to the knot of 
men on the bridge, 

“Nana! ... Comethou!...” The 
Hindu raised his hand slightly, as though 
about tocrack a whip. ‘The tiger slunk to 
his side, licking its jaws. ‘Turning again, 
it roared defiantly until the thunderous 
echoes sobbed from stern to bulkhead. 

Ramidar Sundra stroked the animal’s 
quivering body until it stretched itself 
Lighting a 
cigarette he lay back, his head resting 
against the big white chest. 

Hayes spoke to the man in the wheel- 
house calmly. ‘ Keep to your course and 
don’t get rattled, my lad. Old stick-in- 
the-mud is giving us a free circus.” 

The man on the bridge laughed un- 
certainly. From below came the clang 
of slice-bars, as one by one the fireman 
and stokers below ventured to peep from 
the engine-room. 

“We'll have to get that rifle.” Hayes 
spoke through his teeth as he watched the 
Hindu sprawl over the tiger’s inert body. 
“He’s got us dog-licked if we stay here, 
lads.” 

The mate and the fireman made no 
movement; the others regarded the 
captain dumbly. To venture along the 
deck now was almost certain death. The 














“Hayes had no time to turn; he fired into the hot, fetid breath, and again into the flaming eyes.” 
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watchful beast on the hatchway seemed 
able to cross from fo’c’s’le to stairhead 
at a bound. 

It seemed as though Ramidar Sundra 
divined Hayes’s thoughts. Rising grace- 
fully, he slipped towards the companion 
and descended. A moment or two later 
he appeared with a rifle. Hayes swore 
softly as he sauntered back to the hatch, 
his white teeth showing in the darkness. 
“You people get wet up there by-an’- 
by,” he said playfully, ‘‘ How do you 
feel this time, eh ?” 

“ Guess we’re moist behind the ears, 
already, Mr. Sundra. You played this 
kind of a game before at Cawnpore and 
Delhi, with the same kind of a Nana 
Sahib at your heels,” answered Hayes. 

Ramidar Sundra waved his cigarette 
jauntily, and in the blue darkness of the 
Indian night the smoke seemed to coil in 
silver wreaths about the tiger’s head. “I'll 
play this game to the end, Capateen 
Hayes. You find me too much awake 
for you?” 

“Tf I bounced this steamer on to a reef 
you'd feel as sick as your tiger,” cried 
Hayes. ‘You keep me up here too long 
and [ll put the Havelock under water. 
Savvy ?” 

There was no answer. 

The long night came to anend. The 
men huddled on the bridge saw the sky- 
line whiten until the brown belts of the 
dawn flushed the east. The Havelock 
appeared to wade through the slow heav- 
ing sea. The firemen and sailors who 
had remained below called out from 
time to time, but no one among them 
cared to cross the deck while the 
flaming eyes kept ceaseless watch. 

The faces of the men on the bridge 
grew weary in the morning light. Hayes 
was nonplussed. He watched, with dry 
lips and clenched fists, the figure of the 
Hindu, dozing occasionally, the loaded 
rifle between his knees. 

“Some of you lads had better try a 
sleep,” he whispered ; “ this is going to be 
a long-watch fight. The black man 
reckons we’re his for keeps. The tiger’s 
just a cheap assistant ready to spring out 
and save funeral expenses.” 

The Havelock seemed to swoon through 
the long, hot morning, and as the sun 
rose higher it beat with tropic fulness 
upon their unsheltered heads. 

A fireman raised himself from the floor 
of the bridge and turned towards the 





water-cask at the head of the companion. 
“T want a “drink,” he said _hoarsely. 
“D’ye hear?” He beckoned to the 
black shape reclining against Nana Sahib’s 
breathing sides. “ Just say if you’re going 
to cut off the water?” 

The dozing Hindu half-opened an eye 
and regarded the speaker dreamily. 
There followed a silence that fell sharp 
as a murder-threat upon the listening 
crew. ‘The tiger yawned until the tight- 
drawn skin receded from the quivering 
red mouth. With a deep, coughing purr, 
it shifted, and lay with its head well in 
the shade of the fo’c’s’le awning. 

The fireman wiped his clammy face 
and grinned weakly. No one spoke. 
Hayes passed into the wheel-house and 
relieved the mate. The Havelock was 
held to her course. 

Ten minutes later the Hindu rose and 
stalked aft towards the pantry, the rifle 
tucked leisurely under his left arm. Nana 
Sahib made no attempt to follow, but the 
ears grew flat, the jaws gaped, as one of 
the men leaned over the bridge rail to 
catch a glimpse of Sundra’s movements. 
There was no hurry about his actions, 
He squatted outside the pantry eating 
what was nearest to hand. Holding both 
hands under the water-cask he drank 
greedily again and again. ‘Then, filling 
the cook’s bucket, he carried it to the 
waiting tiger, 

The dry-throated men on the bridge 
watched the big red tongue lapping the cool 
water. The fireman wiped his parched 
lips, and leaned against the wheel-house. 

Night brought small relief to the thirst- 
tormented watchers. Hayes grew restless 
and fidgety, but withal he saw a certain 
grim comedy in the situation. They were 
practically besieged and cut off from 
food supplies. Ramidar Sundra had not 
addressed them for hours. His head 
nodded as he sat cross-legged beside the 
sleeping tiger. 

At seven bells his head fell forward to 
his knees ; his grasp on the rifle slackened 
perceptibly, 

“Now’s our time!” The captain’s dry 
lips merely framed the words. “If one 
of you lads could slip along the counter 
under the port rail and gain the stairhead 
you'll find: my revolver and cartridges in 
the locker beside my berth. Fetch it, 
and we’ll end this blamed farce.” 

The mate responded alertly. Slipping 
over the steamer’s side he crept along the 
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counter until he stood opposite the com- 
panion. Vaulting the rail he vanished 
below. 

Nana Sahib, with its head towards the 
steamer’s stern, stretched its huge limbs 
lazily and lay down again. But Hayes 
noticed that the beast kept its eyes on the 
stairhead, the tip of the tail brushing the 
hatch with pendulum-like regularity. 

A slice-bar rattled from a stoker’s hand 
below: a pair of coal-blackened faces 
peeped from the engine-room anxiously, 
Hayes bid them, with savage gesture, to 
return to their work below. A moment 
later the sudden slamming of a cabin 
door seemed to shake the steamer : it was 
apparent that the mate, in his anxiety to 
reach the locker, had slipped and fallen. 
The slamming sound was intensified by 
the unutterable stillness of the night. 

Ramidar Sundra raised his head and 
yawned drowsily. ‘Then, as he glanced 
upwards, his bead-like eyes noted the 
altered positions of the bridge occupants. 
A familiar shape was missing. His lips 
moved as though he were counting them. 
In a fraction of time his attitude of 
dozing indifference changed to one of 
ferocious vigilance. 

“Where ees the mate, Stonaway ?” 
His voice trembled with ill-suppressed 
rage and vexation. “Where ees the 
mate ?” he repeated. 

“Guess he went over the side,” drawled 
Hayes. ‘Put out to sea on the patent 
ice-chest. Said he couldn’t stand the 
smell of your tiger.” 

The mate’s head appeared above the 
stairway. With a sudden bound he 
reached the port side, ducking as he ran. 

The Hindu leaned forward, resting on 
one knee. A blinding flash whipped the 
dark alley-way ; the smoke drifted back 
in his face as he fired again. At the 
second flash the mate turned with both 
knees on the rail and pitched down into 
the darkness below. 

Ramidar Sundra remained kneeling, 
the smoking rifle half lowered. At the 
first report the tiger bounded with a 
horrible roar across the deck, standing 
with its paws on the rail where the mate 
had vanished. 

Hayes spoke to the men crouching 
about the wheel-house. “There’s no 
more cartridges in the nigger’s rifle. 
There’s more below, but I guess he 


_won’t find ’em,” 
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The Hindu glanced up at the wheel- 
house uncertainly. The empty rifle in 
his hand was now useless. He turned 
in the direction of the stairhead, as 
though contemplating another visit in 
quest of ammunition. 

“Hi, yah, Nana! Hoop la!” 

At sound of his barking voice the huge 
animal slunk across the deck as though 
it had been trained for years to obey 
instructions, 

With the tiger at heel he passed swiftly 
under the bridge, and looked up at the 
line of staring faces above. Hayes’s arm 
jolted downward, a belaying pin crashed 
on the Hindu’s upturned brow. He fell 
without a cry, and rolled with knees up- 
drawn into the scuppers. 

“Good as skittles when youre in 
practice,” said Hayes. ‘“ We'll get that 
rifle in a jiffy, and liven things up.” 

The tiger prowled aft, and sniffed 
suspiciously at the supine figure in the 
scuppers. With a long-drawn whoof it 
returned to the fo’c’s’le head. 

Hayes lowered himself from the bridge, 
and crept along the port rail stealthily. 
At the stairhead he looked back sharply 
and bounded below. Five minutes later 
he returned to the deck. For a moment 
he halted, and measured the distance that 
separated him from the tiger in the fo’c’s’le. 
Foot by foot he advanced, his pockets 
bulging with cartridges, until his hand 
gripped the rifle lying beside the Hindu. 

A half-heard snarl reached him from 
the fo’c’s’le head, then the heavy pad, 
pad of feet as the beast bounded from 
the hatch in his direction. 

“Quick, for your life!” Hawler gesti- 
culated frantically from above. 

Hayes, with the cunning of a born sailor, 
reached for the bridge stanchion, and drew 
himself up. The huge, catlike body flashed 
after him, paw, chest, and head seeming 
to heap themselves over the rail. 

Hayes had no time to turn; he fired 
into the hot, fetid breath, and again 
into the flaming eyes. The mountainous 
mass relaxed its hold convulsively, pitched 
overboard, and was’ gone. A stream of 
phosphorescent light trailed under the 
fHavelock’s keel. 

“Gone!” <A look of disgust came 
into the jewel agent’s eyes. ‘‘So much 
for the Red Star ruby!” 

Captain Hayes made no reply. Later 
he wandered aft, wiping his brow. 
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HE Colonel sat in his tent, by the 

side of an evilsmelling lamp. 

He was studying a map and 

making notes of his conclusions on a 

sheet of official blue foolscap—conclu- 

sions laborious and more than once 

contradictory. One thing alone was 
certain: they were in a tight corner. 

Yet, though the fate of the small de- 
tached force depended practically upon 
the results of this hours work, and 
though he was conscious of being by 
no means a brilliant strategist—not one 
of those born leaders to whom inspiration 
and glory come together in the emergency 
upon a flash of genius—the Colonel be- 
trayed no particular emotion, not even 
anxiety, as he bent over his papers. As 
a matter of fact he did not intend to 
spend more time in wrestling with the 
hopeless problem than in working out 
the detail of a march in peace man- 
ceuvres ; he would turn in presently and 
get as long a sleep as possible against 
the morrow’s events. 

At his elbow stood a cup of whisky- 
and-water ; and he pulled at it, now and 
again, as placidly as if he were in his 
smoking room. 

The big finger that traced the lines— 
so few of them and so unenlightening —had 
not a tremor in it. His dispositions were 
taken for the night; all such entrench- 
ments made as the lie of the ground, 
the exhaustion of the men, the universal 
wet and blackness of the world about 
them would permit. With the sudden 
tropical fall of the darkness, gun-fire 
from the surrounding hills had ceased. 
He anticipated no night attack, grimly 
believing, indeed, that they were too 
neatly trapped already to make it worth 
the enemy’s while to take the risk of such 








work—which means cold steel—when they 


could overwhelm the camp by fire and 
walk in comfortably by daylight. But 
even for the improbable contingency he 
was prepared. 

The Colonel’s conscience was not 
heavy with responsibility. He had been 
sent here. Here he was. Ordered to 
seize the pass and hold it, he had seized 
it and meant to hold it to the last. ‘The 
blunder—if blunder it were—and_ its 
results—were none of his making. ‘That 
was enough for him. He knew his men 
and they knew him, ‘They would all do 
their best—men can do no more—and, 
whatever the end might be, they woul 
leave no dirty record behind them. 

So the Colonel put by his map, cast 
a last look over his notes, folded the 
sheet with the heavy carefulness character- 
istic of him, and finished his whisky-and- 
water. ‘Then he reached for an old pipe 
and began to stuff it with the rank tobacco 
of the land. And, as he did so, he cocked 
his eye towards the flask, debating upon 
the propriety of another half-cupful. 

The flap of the tent, which had been 
dropped against the chill moisture of 
the night, was flung violently back, and 
a young man stumbled in, his heavy 
booted feet catching against each other 
in a palsied kind of way. ‘The big man 
at the table went on puffing at the light- 
ing of his pipe ; but. his small eyes, under 
their bushy brows, glanced sharply round : 
there was only one who could thus un- 
ceremoniously enter upon him —his son. 

The lad was tall for his nineteen years, 
and slight; unlike his father in every- 
thing but his height, and with something 
spiritual at all times and sensitive about 
the beardless fair face, which the Colonel 
never could have shown even in his most 
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romantic moment of adolescence. He 
paused a moment at the table, swaying, 
staring down at his father and dashing 
drops of sweat or rain from his forehead, 
upon which the blond hair hung in dank 
streaks, 

The Colonel sat stiffly, his pipe poised. 
He had a sudden vision of his young 
wife’s face, streaming with tears and 
sweat at that last hour of conscious agony 
before the quick end. 

“Pah!” cried the boy, ‘ what a sicken- 
ing stench !” 

He flung himself down on the matting 
by the paraffin stove as he spoke, and 
spread his fingers towards the hot iron. 
That stunk too ; but he was mortally cold, 
his hands looked bloodless and shook as 
if with an ague; his teeth chattered ; to 
himself it seemed as if every bone jarred 
against its neighbour. The father resumed 
his pipe with a shrug of the shoulders, 
His silence was good-humoured, toler- 
ant; and indeed some tolerance was 
required. 

From the moment the lad had joined, 
not a week ago, he had not spared his 
father his opinion on the disappointing 
character, on the utter odiousness of 
modern warfare. ‘The old man’s hours of 
glory in his son’s martial spirit, as he held 
it, had lasted but the span between his 
cable from England and his arrival at the 
front. But those had been filled with a 
pride that no achievement of his own had 
ever had the power to awaken in him. 
He had grown loquacious on the subject, 
and the regiment had grown not a little 
tired of hearing about the boy. 

“Volunteered from Oxford, the scamp ! 
Took his old dad’s leave for granted and 
off he goes . .. afraid of being thwarted ! 
The youngest in the ’Varsity to volunteer, 
begad! No holding him—a chip of the 
old block ! ” 

The name cleaved. Even before he 
had joined, the Colonel’s son had begun 
to be known as “the Chip ”—and the 
beloved Colonel himself as “the Old 
Block.” 

When the chip of the old block duly 
arrived up-country, the senior subaltern, 
after a short interview, described him 
disgustedly as quite ‘the chippiest 
chappy ” he had ever come across. 

“The sort of fresher they give com- 
missions to nowadays, the sort of cub one 
expects from the militia,” growled the 
major, who was an old bachelor and had 
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been the nearest recipient, by hierarchy, 
of the Colonel’s paternal eloquence. 

God knows what romantic visions of 
patriotism in action had floated in the 
dreamy undergraduate’s brain, what stir- 
ring pictures of the pride, the pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war! He had 
started and travelled with a few other 
greenhorns as enthusiastic and ingenuous 
as himself; and they had talked each 
other into that state of exalted illusion 
which belongs by right to youth—which 
it is the business of life to murder. 

The first week of marching, digging, 
camping ; marching, digging, and camping 
again, had quickly disposed of the youngest 
subaltern’s picturesque conceptions. Fresh 
from college refinement, physical and 
intellectual, over-fastidious in every fibre 
of an artistic, inarticulately poetic nature, 
every new experience had brought a new 
revulsion. And he had not been chary of 
speech: after the manner of the latter-day 
generation, he showed no diffidence in 
expressing his opinions to his seniors. 

It all seemed to him equally sordid, 
brutal, and useless. He hated to be one 
of a set of mud-coloured wretches crawling 
about upon a mud-coloured country, striv- 
ing for the possession of mud-coloured 
peaks with an enemy never nearer than 
the horizon. 

He hated the march, he hated the rest, 
the camp with its litter of tins, its ugliness, 
its squalor, its smells; the men—their 
hideous language, their stolidity, their 
callousness ; the officers—their elementary 
jokes, their prejudices, their clannish 
selfishness. Even his father’s everyday 
good-humour was a keen irritation. 

And where was the magnificent excite- 
ment of battle? He had not seen the 
face of an enemy. Not indeed that there 
was anything strange in that; none of 
them had. ‘They were shot at by invisible 
foes, not even by soldiers, but by some 
ragged, bearded clodhopper or other who 
took his aim out of a molehole or between 
two boulders. Shot like a landlord on an 
Irish bog—that’s what it came to. 

Where were the colours—rallying-posts 
of heroes, those symbols of all that is 
beautiful and sacred in patriotism, tradition 
and comradeship ? ‘The colours, the sight 
of which, riddled, torn, faded, had so 
often brought the tears to his eyes as they 
hung over regimental marbles in some 
dim aisled church at home! Where was 
the beat of drums that should send the 
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blood leaping in the veins, and the feet of 
men marching to death as to the rhythm 
of a dance ; where the blare of music that 
is as the glory of bloodshed ; where the 
flash of drawn steel, the cheer, the charge 
shoulder to shoulder, officer and man 
together to uphold the name of the old 
country? Above all, where was the 
soldier’s red ? 

Naturally, he got well snubbed for his 
rhetoric. And he would be drawn out, 
ever and anon, for this purpose, to the 
languid amusement of the mess. ‘The 
men laughed at him, among themselves, 
and wondered the Colonel “didn’t send 
’im ’ome to learn sense.” 

There was but one person in the whole 
force with whom “the Chip” found sym- 
pathy, and that was Kelly, the Colonel’s 
old soldier servant, who had served the 
latter, “man and boy,” some thirty years, 
and had insisted on sharing this fresh 
campaign. 

Conservative as the Irish are at heart, 
Kelly had an unutterable contempt for 
the modern as compared with the good 
old days of soldiering. 

‘Deed, thin it’s true for ye, sorr—an’ 
we're a dirty-looking lot in this khaki. 
Sure, it’s no wonder the inemy don’t 
think much of us when it’s no better than 
thimselves we are. A sight of the grand 
ould red line, now, and the blasht of the 
ould band—sure it’s what would put the 
holy terror into them an’ the heart of 
glory into us! You should have seen 
your dad, Master Ted, in all them other 
campaigns of his. Begorrah, in _ his 
proper soldier’s red, he couldn’t have 
lost a battle if he’d tried! Ah, sure 
they don’t know what to be at now- 
adays !” 

As for the Colonel, after his first dis- 
appointment he merely showed an im- 
perturbable, indulgent contempt for his 
boy’s nonsense, of which, he felt sure, 
the first action would quickly make an 
end. 

“T never held much with that University 
business myself,” he confided to the 
major. ‘‘ But he had set his heart on it. 
Well, well, a little bit of roughing will 
knock the fads out of him in no time— 
the lad has stuff in him.” 

And if the Colonel prided himself on 
anything, it was on being a judge of 
soldiers’ stuff. 

So, this night, the flicker of uneasiness 
caused by the momentary vision which 





his son’s pale and streaming face had 
evoked passed from his mind. He relit 
his extinguished pipe with a grunt, and 
fell to regular and luxurious puffing— 
dropping at intervals interesting items 
of information between the teeth that 
clenched the stem. 

“Precious tight corner we’re in, my 
lad. You'll see a bit of fight in the 
morning, or my name’s not John. Beastly 
country—and not surveyed at that! Such 
a set of maps they’ve given us! ‘Tell you 
the truth, haven’t a notion where we are, 
on that map. But our friends, yonder, 
know every foot of the ground, bet your 
boots. Pitch black outside, ain’t it? 
And cold, eh?” Here a chuckle. ‘It 
will be warm enough before sunrise, good 
Lord !” 

The Colonel, over his shoulder, looked 
at the crouching figure by the stove ; its 
muteness had begun to strike him, for 
the Chip was eloquent enough, as a rule, 
Then suddenly he put down his pipe and 
rose from his stool: he had heard the 
chattering teeth. 

‘Just been relieved from outpost, 
haven’t you? ‘Touch of the cold, eh?” 
said he, in an altered voice, coming across 
the tent. 

The boy, his knees drawn up to his 


face, his hands. clasped round his mud-: 


plastered putties, did not look up. As a 
matter of fact, had he spoken, he must 
have burst into shrill sobs. As the 
shudder came on again, the Colonel] 
stooped and slipped a finger upon his 
wrist. The skin was damp, the pulse low. 
There was no fever here. 

The old man straightened himself; his 
grey hair bristled. 

“Good Lord,” said a voice within him, 
“it’s funk !” 

He stood for a moment reflecting, with 
an intensity of concentration that the 
precarious position of his little force had 
failed to evoke. 

Convulsive shuddering again shook the 
lad. The Colonel made a sudden lurch 
for his flask, half filled the goblet with a 
deal of whisky to very little water. 

“Drink that,” he said. It was sharp 
as a word of command. 

Mechanically, the boy’s pale hands 
closed round the silver ; his teeth clicked 
against it as he drank. Fire ran through 
his frame ; and, upon the physical relief, 
the mortal passion of his soul broke from 
him in a storm of words: “I’m not going 
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“ ‘But before we had gone much of a way we dropped straight into another set—a score of them,’” 
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on with this,” he cried, in a high-pitched 


hysterical voice. ‘I’ve had enough of 
this. I’m sick of it. If you want to 
know, I can’t stand it, I can’t s/and it! 

. . There was a man cut in two by a 
shell. We came upon it at the outposts. 
Ugh! It’s disgusting, degrading. It’s not 
human! 1 must get out of this ‘i 

The outburst came to an abrupt end. 
All at once the enormity of what he had 
been saying rose before his mind; and 
he sat still, breathless, unable to raise his 
eyes, waiting for the blow. Only once or 
twice in his life had he known his father 
angry; but then that anger had been as 
a blizzard, devastating. Behind the old 
man’s methodical, everyday temper, there 
existed, his son knew, an iron pride both 
of profession and of race. 

‘There was a long pause. Suddenly 
through the clamour of his hammering 
pulses he heard the Colonel’s voice, 
strangely unchanged : 

** Getting warm again, eh? Well, now, 
look here, lad, you’re just going to throw 
yourself on that couch of mine over there 
—and off to sleep with you. Nota word, 
now! Oh yes, you'll sleep right enough 
as soon as you put your head down, and 
you get the blanket’s warmth into your 
bones. . I’ve got a bit of a job for you 
in the morning—and it will take you all 
you know.” His big hands were under 
the young man’sarmpits. He pushed him 
towards the couch, ‘“ Down with you,” 
he said, and covered him up with a fur 
rug. 





“ May I have a word with you, sorr ?” 
It was Kelly. He had crept into the tent 
and stood before the Colonel, shifting his 
weight from one foot to the other, in a 
hesitating way, very different from his 
usual self-confident, old-style smartness. 

“ What is it ?” 

The Colonel raised a haggard face. 
His tone was not encouraging. Kelly cast 
a look at the long form on the camp bed, 
all concealed under the rug but for a wisp 
of fair hair; the silence was marked by 
the heavy, regular breathing of the ex- 
hausted sleeper. 

“You've got him there, I see, sorr,” 
said the man; he grinned senselessly, 
cleared his throat and took a step nearer. 
“It’s about him I want to speak,” he 
went on ina husky whisper. ‘‘ He’s had 
about as much as he can stand. I’ve 
been watching him, sorr. And I’ve heard 


the men talk. For God’s sake get him 
into the hospital tent before the scrimmage 
begins to-morrow. It wouldn’t be stritchin’ 
much of a.point to say he’s sick, sorr.” 

‘The Colonel’s littie eyes were fixed 
steadily on his old servant’s face. ‘The 
man suddenly faltered and made an 
irrelevant salute. ‘Then the Colonel 
folded the piece of paper on which he 
had been writing and tapped it softly 
with his forefinger. 

“In a few hours, at daybreak, my son 
is going to get through the enemy’s lines 
with this dispatch. You know the ways 
of the country as well as any; you can 
go with him, Kelly. Saddle Bess for 
him, and you take the chestnut.” 

The shrewd, dirty, ill-shaven face of 
the man puckered into swift amazement, 
swift understanding, awe. ‘The remon- 
strance trembling on his lip died under 
the chief's unrelenting eye. He drew 
himself up and saluted magnificently, 
turned with smartness and went out: 
had he not been sent to death with 
his Colonel’s only son? 

But outside he stopped, his mouth 
wide open upon the mighty breath of 
his emotion. 

“Tt’s kill or cure.” He gave a sound 
between a sob anda laugh. “God help 
us, but he’s the terrible man !” 


The boy awoke with a start. His 
father stood by the couch, a steaming 
tin of coffee in his hand. The flap of 
the tent was flung back and a fresh, clean 
breeze swept in upon him, mingling with 
the fragrance of the brew. The wet 
night had been followed by a fair 
dawn. 

“ Hurry, lad,” said the Colonel. 

He sat on the edge of the camp bed, 
and without preamble gave the boy his 
instructions, It was to be a desperate 
deed in a desperate situation. So much 
was made clear; but there was not a 
word beyond the necessary. The boy, 
gulping his hot coffee, listening in silence, 
understood—understood to the very heart’s 
core. 

It seemed to him, presently, as he 
stepped out of the tent, that last night’s 
horrors had been but some evil dream 
now left behind in that deep sleep. The 
sky was growing blue; there was that 
renewed spirituality in the air which is 
the secret of the dawn and of the hills. 
As the Chip felt the brave horseflesh 
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stir between his knees, his soul suddenly 
leaped. Here was something like his 
vision at last—something like romance, 
even in khaki! 

The camp was beginning to awake as 
he and Kelly picked their way between 
the tent ropes. ‘The Colonel stood 
watching them go, framed in the dark 
opening of his tent ; and the boy, looking 
back at him, suddenly waved his hand 
and smiled. The Colonel nodded back 
and went in. Kelly rode behind his 
young master, with a face of deep 
solemnity. On the great rolling hills all 
around there lay a wonderful silence — 
ominous, it seemed, to the little camp. 

Before the sun was up on the horizon, 
every available man of it was in the 
trenches; and the preparation to with- 
stand the inevitable attack was resumed 
steadily. The Colonel was everywhere. 
The news had already spread that “ the 
Old Block” had sent his “Chip” on a 
forlorn hope ;-no one dared address him 
a superfluous word. 

The morning wore on; still there was 
peace about them; and _ by-and-by it 
became clear that something had scared 
the enemy from his strong points of 
vantage and there would be no attack 
after all. Far off, in the rear and on the 
flank, the hills reverberated to the thunder 
of guns; a long running fight had begun 
somewhere miles away; and the echoes 
of it arose like those of a storm circling 
around in the distance. Later came 
flash signals with orders to maintain the 
position. It was gradually realised that 
the task allotted to the little force had 
been fulfilled successfully. 

The Colonel went back to his tent and 
dropped the flap; then not even the 
major would take it upon himself to go 
and ask for further orders, 


The noonday sun was baking the 
night’s mud into flakes ; the men’s feet 
were pounding the flakes into dust again ; 
the camp was blinded with light, when 
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some one pulled aside the canvas and 
entered the shade of the tent. It was 
Kelly again. 

He was reeling, his open tunic was a 
mass of mud and blood; his face was 
indescribably begrimed, his grey head 
bare; along his temple ran the furrow 
ploughed by a grazing bullet, and the 
blood trickling from it had congealed in 
black streaks down his neck. 

The Colonel sprang up suddenly and 
stood, his great chest flung forward, his 
head erect, as he might have stood before 
his sovereign. 

Kelly began to speak. His dry tongue 
and throat creaked horribly; ever and 
anon he drew the back of his hand 
across his cracked and bleeding lips. 

“I’ve brought him back, sorr. The 
inemy’s got your dispatch—and in any 
case it was no use—for sure, it was pack- 
ing that the divils were already. I was for 
coming back to report it, but he wouldn’t, 
not a foot of him—so on we went. We 
dodged a party here, a party there. But 
before we had gone much of a way we 
dropped straight into another set—a score 
of them. They shot our horses on us. 
We hadn’t a chance. But he wouldn't 
hands up—not he! He let fly at the 
first of them; even then, seein’ it was 
a boy—nothing but a boy—they shouted 
him again to surrender. Ah, sorr, you 
should have heard him curse thim! Sur- 
render!” The man gave a ghastly kind 
of laugh. “ But then I got this crack that 
stretched me—an’ when I came to myself 
we were alone with the dead horses 
an’ he was lying on top of me. It was 
the heart of a hero he had—the heart of 
a hero. Are ye doubtin’ him and me 
too? God help us! I carried him back, 
and he’s in the meejor’s tint beyant. 
Come an’ look at him, sorr. He smilin’ 
like an A white line began slowly 
to divide the grimy cheek; the man 
brusquely flung his tattered sleeve across 
his eyes; “and, and .. . he’s all in his 
soldier’s red, sorr.”s 
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“The object is grace, not to make contortions.” 


ERY few of those who in their 
tens of thousands witness the 
various gorgeous metropolitan 

and provincial pantomimes “just to 
please the youngsters” have, we imagine, 
more than the faintest idea of all the time, 
thought, labour, and money which go 
to the building up of these productions 
at the principal theatres. Even now- 
adays, indeed, one not infrequently hears 
such a remark as, ‘“‘Oh, that dress is 
only tinsel, after all!” or “The costume 
is pretty enough, but cheap!” from ladies 
in the audience, who, did they but know, 
would some of them be delighted to 
have half as much money to spend on 
an evening frock as the costumes under 
discussion cost. 

For many weeks, nay, even months, 
before Boxing Night a whole army of 
people have been busily employed upon 
work connected with the pantomimes, 
if the production is a large one. Whether 
in the Metropolis itself, or in such large 
provincial towns as Manchester, Leeds, 
Birmingham, and Liverpool, children who 
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are to appear in the various “ spectacles 
and ballets have been rehearsing or 
learning to dance. In the Salles de 
Danse of different trainers—for example, 
those of Madame Cavalazzi, Katti Lanner, 
John ‘Tiller, John d’Auban, and Paul 
Valentine, to mention only a few—children 
and girls have been training so that they 
may make a respectable début in all the 
joy of spangles, tights, frocks and frills 
on the great first night. 

In all sorts of costumes, generally con- 
sisting of jerseys and bloomers, or super- 
annuated ballet skirts and bodices (though 
some of the girls who are higher in the 
social scale have dainty practice-dresses), 
they have been practising for many hours 
three or four times a week at the bar 
(not the legal one, but a rail about 
three feet off the floor) running round the 
school, in their endeavour to make them- 
selves as supple and as_ india-rubber- 
jointed as possible, the necessary ex- 
ercises and steps being performed to the 
notes of an often not very tuneful piano, 
or the clapping of the ballet master’s or 
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mistress’s 
hands. The 
numbers 
“one, two, 
three, four ; 
one, two, 
three, four,” 
and so on, 
must, one 
would think, 
be as deeply 
imprinted 
upon these 
children’s 
brains as 
the word 
“Calais” was 
supposed to 
be upon the 
heart of 
Queen Mary 
of England. 
Few, of 
course, of 
those trained 
are ever 
likely to be- 
come great 
dancers 
(who, Ma- 
dame Cava- 
lazzi once 
told me, 
were like 
poets, ‘born, 
not made ”), 
but an im- 
mense 
amount of 
training, per- 
severance — 
both on the 
part of the 
pupil and on 
that of the 
teacher— 
and hard 
work is 
necessary to 
make a raw 
recruit for 
the ballet 
even pass 
muster. The 
famous mis- 
tress of stage 
and indeed 


all other kinds of dancing to whom I have 
Just alluded holds that each portion of 
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Practising concerted movements with the help of the bar. 


“Tn all sorts of costumes, generally consisting of jerseys and bloomers, or 
superannuated ballet skirts and bodices, . . . they have been practising for 
many hours at the bar, . . . in their endeavour to make themselves supple.” 
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the body has 
its govern- 
ing power, 
and that 
thereare cer- 
tain well-de- 
fined hinges 
to the shoul- 
ders and 
different 
limbs which, 
if properly 
used, must 
give a natu- 
ral grace and 
elegance to 
the whole 
body. The 
great dan- 
cers recog- 
nise this, 
and = spend 
years in 
training; but 
even the girl 
who is to 
appear for a 
few weeks in 
a pantomime 
ballet must 
learn some- 
thing of this 
governing 
principle. 
‘There is 
much to be 
learned, and 
although 
many of the 
steps are 
often of a 
more or less 
acrobatic 
rather than 
a graceful 
character, 
even these 
are founded 
upon move- 
ments which 
have their 
perfection 
in the grace- 
ful poses 
and steps of 
the finished 
and = distin- 
For example, 
which is so 
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much used by the skirt-dancer who does 
acrobatics as well as recognised steps 
beneath the folds of her voluminous gauzes 
has its foundation in the pas de basque, 
which in its perfection is a graceful curving 
movement (not a vicious kick) of the leg 


from the knee downwards. This move- 
ment should be executed by the dancer at 
right angles tothe body. ‘Theskirt-dancer 
—with her draperies to mask her slurring 
of the movement—does it in front. As 
we have said, there are numbers of move- 
ments and steps, however, which must 
be learned by even the most superficially 
trained, amongst them the Jdattements 
(which may be called the foundation steps 
in the school of  ballet-dancing),. the 
pas de chat (a movement very like the 
pawing of a_high-stepping thorough- 
bred), the firouette, ronds de jambes, 
arabesque (or swaying movement), entre- 
chats, jetté, chassé, coupé, and numerous 
others. 

Then there are special and new dances 
—made up more or less of the foundation 
steps and movements we have enumerated 
—to be mastered by the young panto- 
mime débutantes. Some are by no means 
easy either. It is not till after a con- 
siderable amount of practice that the 
average girl who goes into training can 
accomplish the grand écart (commonly 
known as “the splits”) with any degree 
of celerity, leave alone comfort. Many 
hours at the bar, and sometimes even 
the more drastic course of forcing the 
limbs to assume the desired position, 
either by another girl sitting upon the 
would-be performer’s shoulders, or by 
slipping one foot through a rope attached 
to a pulley in the ceiling and hauling 
up the limb so attached whilst the other 
remains on the floor, will be necessary. 
This latter practice is, however, not, I 
believe, so common in London as in 
Paris. 

The “shoulder arms” (which is a 
misnomer, in that it is really the shoulder 
leg), too, is only possible to most girls 
after many attempts and much practice ; 
although some unusually supple ones can 
sometimes accomplish the feat after two 
or three trials. 

A morning in a school is an instructive 
experience, from which one comes away 
with the impression that there is a good 
deal more india-rubber or elasticity in 
the average girl who goes in for stage 
dancing than would be thought likely. 
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But these exercises, steps, and dances 
are chiefly used in the training of panto- 
mime children and girls to enable them 
to take part in the concerted ballets, 
figures, and poses which go to make up 
the big “spectacle” scenes. Without 
this training, all would be confusion when 
the time came to put into rehearsal the 
ballets and dances in which a number 
of girls take part together. Few, of 
course, of those trained have any chance 
of a pas seul, or even of sharing a dance 
by two or four. They are only part of 
the machinery, so to say, which as a 
whole produces the wonderful evolutions 
and mass dances so prominent a feature 
of modern pantomime. 

When the elements of dancing and 
posing have been learned, the girls are split 
up into sections in the various schools, 
and taught the special concerted dances 
which are to be in the show in which 
they will take part. Hours are spent in 
practising these combined movements 
and dances ere there is anything ap- 
proaching the perfection at which every 
really good ballet master or mistress 
aims, 

Then after the work of the schools has 
been accomplished, the rehearsals com- 
mence at the theatres themselves. For 
several weeks once again hour after hour 
is spent in drilling each girl into her 
place, teaching her each movement, which 
has some relation to all the other move- 
ments. The first rehearsals, indeed, would 
give the impression to an outsider that 
the girls were being taught how to dance, 
rather than being instructed how to apply 
the knowledge they have already acquired 
by weeks and even months of arduous 
labour. But the time spent is necessary, 
and the result is the soldierlike precision 
in the movement of limbs during the 
ballets, and the wonderful evolutions by 
the corps de ballet in the big proces- 
sions, 

That the children and girls like the 
training, or at all events the dancing, 
when they have been trained, and are 
the healthier for it, there can be little 
question. And the rest time between 
the dances or practice of steps is gener- 
ally an animated one. It is rather a 
mistaken idea that the training inflicts 
any real pain or discomfort if properly 
carried out as the ballet master or mis- 
tress orders, The object is grace, not 
to make contortions, as a general rule, 
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and as the last rush 
approaches, the hands 
frequently work in 
double shifts almost 
night and day, cutting 
up dainty and costly 
fabrics, lace, and 
velvet, sewing on 
jewels and spangles, 
pasting tinselled and 
coloured paper on 
cardboard chariots, 
shields, and banners. 
And what costumes 
some of them are! 
Many, destined to 
adorn the dainty fairies 
and elves who flit 
about the semi- 
darkened stage’ in 
diaphanous draperies, 
or pose as_ living 
flowers amid sylvan 
scenes, might almost 
be folded and put 
away in an ordinary 
cigar box; whilst the 
regal robes of Cinder- 
ella, the Queen of 
Hearts, and those of 
court ladies would 
seem to run some 
considerable risk of 
crushing in anything 
short of a large wicker 
dress-basket all to 
themselves. 
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Year by year, in 





Elves and imps and fairies in the making. 
“Children have been training so that they may make a respectable dééuf in all the joy 
of spangles, tights, frocks, and frills on the great first night.” 


and it is rather the unauthorised feats 
of the pupils which are likely to lead to 
injury than the regular training given. 

By the end of November the army 
of coryphées, ballet girls, ‘‘ troupes” of 
specialty dancers, and quartettes, sex- 
tettes, or octaves, whose training we have 
briefly described, will have approached 
perfection, or at least a sufficient amount 
of proficiency for their work in panto- 
mine,.and will, most of them, have ob- 
tained the engagement for which they 
have been trained. 

From September, or even earlier, on- 
wards till the last possible moment, 
theatrical costumiers’ and “ property ”- 
makers’ workshops will have been busy, 





the endeavour of 
managers and _ pro- 
ducers of pantomime 
to outrival one an- 
other in the gorgeous and accurate nature 
of the costumes and properties used, the 
productions have become more and more 
costly and elaborate. 

Quite recently, when going through the 
workrooms of a big theatrical costumier, 
I was able to gain some idea of what 
pantomime costumes cost. I was shown 
a fine suit of plated armour intended 
for a provincial St. George, of Dragon 
fame. The idea that stage armour 
is made of tinfoil, which many seem to 
possess, would have been speedily dissi- 
pated if this suit had been closely in- 
spected. And the delusion that it cost 
next to nothing will also be shattered 
when we state that it cost between #10 




























and £12. And as it was a good fit, 
it will be useless next year, unless a 
girl of the same height and build can be 
found to wear it. 

Hard by on another stand, receiving its 
final touches and final stitches from the 
nimble fingers of a couple of workgirls, 
overlooked by a portly and imposing head 
dressmaker, stood a_ball-gown, to be 
worn by a provincial Cinderella, of such 
exquisite design 
and fabric that F ‘ 
it would have 9@k% rs , 
made many a ‘ 
young duchess 
envious. ‘This 
creation, from 
a sketch by one 
of the foremost 
designers of 
stage costumes, 
cost, before it 
was fit to put 
on, in material 
and labour, the 
sum of thirty- 
five guineas. A 
beautiful court 
suit forthe King 
of Hearts, to 
be worn 
by a well- 
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known and shapely pantomime “ boy,” 
with imitation (it must be admitted) ermine 
cloak, made of claret velvet and: trimmed 
with good quality gold lace and “ jewels,” 
and including a dress-sword with gilded 
and jewelled hilt, had made, so we are 
told, a big hole in a twenty-pound note. 
Then there was a truly magnificent 
dress designed for the wear of a fairy 
princess in one of the big extra-metro- 
politan shows. 
This was made 
of cream satin, 
and trimmed 
with some mag- 
nificent lace, 
and was to be 
worn under a 
robe of silver 
tissue. With it 
went not only 
costly white silk 
stockings, petti- 
coats, and 
lingerie, but 
also jewelled 
shoes, in the 
front of each 
of which was a 
huge bow or 
knot of 
gems, 
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The pas-de deux, 


“ Hours are spent in practising these combined movements and dances ere there is anything approaching the 
perfection at which every really good ballet master or mistress aims.” 
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illuminated by tiny electric lamps, the 
batteries of which were placed in box- 
like receptacles attached to the wearer’s 
hips. This dress cost, first and last, 
upwards of £32. ‘The shoes, with their 
electric ‘“‘novelty” bows, five guineas 
the pair; whilst the hose (of which 
six pairs were provided against the wear 
and tear of a probable three months’ run, 
and accidents) cost 16s. a pair, And 
when one remembers that one of these 
filmy nothings called stockings could be 
easily drawn through an ordinary wedding- 
ring, it is not to be wondered at that 
contingencies should be provided for. 
The “principal boy’s” suits, too, are 
hardly less expensive than the costumes 
to be provided for the “ principal girl.” 
The former is by no means neglected as 
regards the beauty and costliness of her 
attire—for, of course, the principal ‘ boy ” 
is always .~ ee 
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are two exquisite flower ballets, in each 
of which there will be forty girls taking 
part. Every girl will need a costume for 


each ballet. A daffodil and a violet 
dress were shown us, which, when taken 
in the hand, seemed to weigh almost less 
than nothing, and which might certainly 
have been comfortably packed away in 
a small hatbox. Yet I was told that 
each cost £3 125., including, of course, 
shoes, tights, head ornaments, and odd- 
ments. Multiply this by eighty, and one 
has a considerable total. 

Then the big processions, in some of 
which two hundred and fifty of the corps 
de ballet and supers will take part, will 
need costuming, and sometimes an average 
of £2 10s. to £3 is spent on each person 
taking part. Not much is left of £800, 


I need not say, when the bill has to 
be paid. 


In some of the bigger shows 
there will 
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doublet # “ 2 A tumes 
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type, An advanced pupil. quar- 
with « It is not till after a considerable amount of practice that the average girl who goes into tettesand 
shoulder- training can accomplish these tasks with any degree of celerity, leave alone comfort.” other 


capes of 

beautiful velvet and jewelled lace. One 
of them cost nearly £25, and the other 
was only a trifle less expensive. 

But these, after all, are only the chief 
costumes. There is yet to be reckoned 
all the etceteras of dress for the principals. 
The often lovely underskirts, in keeping 
with the costly outer ones worn, and the 
other undergarments, cobwebby, dainty, 
and elaborate, are all in character. So 
that it can be easily understood that the 
total cost of each costume is considerably 
increased by these etceteras, 

But, startling as the figures I have 
mentioned may be, they are quite over- 
shadowed when one remembers that the 
principal boy and girl in a really big 
pantomime will each wear sometimes 
seven or eight different dresses and 
costumes. ‘The single costumes, too, are 
only a small item of the total cost of 
dressing a pantomime. In one pantomime 
to be produced this coming season there 





troupes 
These will often cost #5 a 
costume. Then there is the “ wigging” 
of a big show, over which sometimes as 
much as £300 will have to be spent. 
For let it be whispered that the luxuriant 
tresses which the ladies of the corps de 
ballet and principals wear are not always 
their own. ‘The wigs of the principal gir) 
and principal boy will often cost as much 
as £10 each. 

Then there are the wonderful pro- 
perties—the electric motor-cars in which 
modern pantomime Cinderellas arrive at 
the ball, the dromedartes’ outfits for those 
taking part in an animal ballet or pro- 
cession. The first may cost £100, the 
second £5 or £6. Even a cockatoo’s 
costume to be worn by some shapely 
child will run into 43 or £4; and the 
chariots and barges in processions and 
water-pageants may cost anything from 
450 to £200, or even more. 

Then there is the elaborate scenery, of 


of dancers. 
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which a single set may make a big hole 
in £100; to say nothing of salaries of 
the principals, who may have #100 a 
week for 
their ser- 
vices; the 
rank and 
file, scores 
in num- 
ber, re- 
ceiving 
an aver- 
age of 
perhaps 
23s. Then 
there is 
the thea- 
tre rent, 
several 
huon- 
dreds_ of 
pounds; 
the wages 
of the 
theatre 
staff, including a small army of scene 
shifters, carpenters, gas-men, and the 
orchestra ; which will swallow up several 
hundreds of pounds weekly. 

There is yet the cost of advertising. 
The often beautiful posters, sometimes 
running into sixteen or even more double- 
crown sheets each, cost anything from 
35. or 4s. to £1 apiece. 

One must not forget, too, that the 
artists who design the posters and cos- 
tumes will have to be paid big fees— 
some £25 for a poster, or a five-pound 
note for a costume sketch. 

To roughly summarise the cost of a 
first-class metropolitan or big provincial 
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production from data given me by people 
of practical 
corps de ballet in special dances, anything 
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Exercises at the bar. 


The bar is a rail about three feet off the floor, running round the room, and is in- 
dispensable for the beginner as an aid to practice. 


experience :—Training the 


f£.t 30m 
#100 to 
A250: 
¢#) s- 
tumes, 
from 
41000 to 
£2500, 
according 
to the 
class of 
show and 
number 
required: 
stage pro- 
perties, 
including 
extra 
lighting 
effects, 
foun- 
tains, 
and scenery, from £500 to £1500; 
sometimes even the latter amount is 
exceeded: wages bill per week, £400 
to £700—in some big productions, con- 
siderably more : advertising, artists’ fees, 
and orchestra, £300 to £600 a week: 
other expenses, incidental and not speci- 
fied, £150 to £250 a week. 

Some of the most gorgeous Drury Lane 
productions of the past have been stated 
to cost upwards of £25,000 first and last, 
for a run which, in the case of the most 
successful shows, may last long after 
people have forgotten about Christmas 
and the fact that a pantomime is generally 
considered a Christmas entertainment. 
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“WHAT’S IN A NAME?” 


BY MRS. HAROLD GORST. 


OLLY was turning over the 
contents of a trinket-box. 


Meanwhile she indulged in 
reminiscences concerning certain rings 
of the forget-me-not description, likewise 
brooches and lockets with “ Mizpah” or 
“ A.E.I.” engraved upon them. 

I picked up a curiously shaped cross 
attached to a length of scarlet ribbon. 
“What is this?” I queried. 

My cousin took it from me. 
Oh! that is my Jacobite badge.” 

“Jacobite?” I echoed. “ What! are 
you a Jacobite? I had no idea of it. 
Come now, confess you don’t understand 
anything about the matter ?” 

Molly was distinctly offended, She 
drew her tiny figure up to its full height 
of five feet nothing. 

“ As it happens, I know a great deal 
about the subject,” she returned. “* More- 
over, my League said I was one of the 
most useful adherents they had ever 
had,” 

I apologised, and she duly forgave me. 
“But tell me more,” I begged. 

“ We weren’t only Jacobites,” explained 
Molly, somewhat flattered by my eager- 
ness; ‘‘some of us were Carlists or 
Bourbonists or Buddhists—no, I forgot, 
that’s a religion—and there were others 
who were Nihilists, and I think some 
Anarchists as well, but I’m not quite 
sure about them.” 

I preserved my gravity. ‘And in what 
way were your services so valuable ?” 

“Oh! I converted people, won them 
over to the cause, you know. “Once” 
—speaking with evident pride—‘‘I took 
no less than nineteen converts with me 
to one of our meetings.” 

“Nineteen ! That was splendid! How 
did you manage it? Did you have to 
explain the tenets of your faith to 
them ?” 

She looked puzzled. 
know what you mean. 
‘Are you a Jacobite? I wish you were. 
It's great fun. I’m one.” And then— 
well then, of course, they joined... . 
They were mostly men,” she added, by 
way of an afterthought. ‘As a rule the 
women weren’t particularly interested.” 


“That 


“T don’t exactly 
I simply said, 
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I could believe it. 

** And what were the political opinions 
of your mixed party ?” 

“Oh! those were very simple. We 
only wanted to depose all the present 
kings and queens, and put the rightful 
heirs on their thrones.” 

“Very simple, indeed. May I ask 
who should by right reign over us?” 

“Queen Mary of Bavaria,” was the 
prompt reply, uttered so glibly that I 
was convinced it was the only thing she 
had gathered of her League’s principles. 

She evaded all my further queries as 
to details and proofs. 

“Tell me something of your meetings,” 
I asked. 

“ Oh ! they were ripping fun. We used 
to meet once a month at the house of 
somebody who was the last of the—the— 
well, I forget the name, but some family 
well known in history ; at least, he wasn’t 
exactly the last of them himself, but a 
cousin or some sort of relation. You 
know what I mean, don’t you? 

“At those assemblies,” continued my 
cousin, “everybody was in frightful earnest. 
It was most awfully thrilling to see the 
converts being sworn in, and clapped on 
the back with a sword. That made 
knights or companions of the something 
or other of them. And then they were— 
invested I think it was called—with the 
ribbon and cross of the League.” 

“ It sounds exciting.” 

“Tt really was. Sometimes most inter- 
esting people came to us. Occasionally 
we had to pretend not to know who they 
were ; though, of course, we all did. Once 
I remember there was a real live queen 
present. ‘That is to say, she would have 
been a queen if she had been fairly 
treated.” 

“Who was she ?” 

“Tt was a foreign hame, and I never 
could pronounce it ; but I know she had 
something to do with the Catholic Church, 
for there was a man—a pope, I believe— 
dressed up in a funny cap, and wearing 
a robe with a big cross embroidered on 
the back, and two of the sweetest little 
white-surpliced acolytes you can imagine 
swinging incense in front of her. And 











the queen sat on a great chair all over 
carving and gilding. And she wore a 
long lace veil and a crown, and just 
behind her was a sort of shield with 
crossed swords on it, supposed to be 
symbolical of something belonging to her 
rightful country.” 

“* What an eye for detail you must have 
had!” I remarked; but she was not 
listening. 

** All around,” she went on, “were 
knights and people, and they formed a 
long lane right the length of the room, 
through which those who were presented 
to her had to pass until they came in 
front of the throne.” 

“And what happened then ?” 

“Nothing much. We only curtsied or 
bowed, and kissed her hand... . I was 
one of the very first to be presented. 
And she said such nice things about the 
help I had been. I didenjoy it. It was, 
of course, all very dignified ; but it didn’t 
make you nervous, like it does at Bucking- 
ham Palace. 

“The queen kept me talking quite a 
long time, and she was so jolly and 
friendly. But presently I caught a glimpse 
of some one I most particularly wanted 
to speak to, and I didn’t quite know what 
the etiquette of the thing was—whether the 
queen had to be treated like real royalty, 
and I ought to wait until she dismissed 
me, or if it would be wrong if I made 
some excuse and slipped away myself.” 

“Tt was rather an awkward dilemma 
for you. How did you get out of it?” 

“Well, as I was wondering what to do, 
I saw that he . 

“He? Who?” 

“The man I wanted to speak to, stupid, 
was about to leave, thinking I wasn’t 
there, for he couldn’t see me _ through 
the crowd. And we’d quarrelled, you see, 
and he had come to make it up. So I 
just bent down and whispered the facts of 
the case to the queen. She didn’t mind a 
scrap, and she was as sweet as could be 
and dismissed me at once, and even let 
me off going backwards out of her 
presence, because I told her I had on my 
first long train, and was afraid of tearing 
it. Wasn’t she a brick?” 

“She was indeed. Did you make it up 
with your friend ?” 
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“Yes. ‘Though after all it wasn’t werth 
while, for we quarrelled again next day. 
He went to Canada afterwards, and I’ve 
never seen him since.” 

“By the way,” I asked, the question 
suddenly occurring to me, “how came 
you to be a Jacobite in the first in- 
stance ?” 

Molly laughed. ‘I think it was on 
account of the ribbon and cross,” she 
confessed. ‘They were so pretty, and 
you couldn’t have them unless you be- 
came an adherent to the cause.” 

“Truly an excellent and feminine 
reason,” 

“You can always tell a Jacobite,” 
continued my cousin, after an interval 
spent in decorating the kitten with the 
badge of her order (‘‘ doesn’t Fluffy look 
sweet ?”), “‘ because they always put their 
stamps upside down on envelopes by way 
of showing respect and loyalty to the 
people they consider their legitimate 
sovereigns,” 

“ But I haven’t observed that you follow 
this practice,” I objected. 

“Oh! I? I’m not a Jacobite any 
longer,” she replied, rising and yawning 
frankly. ‘‘ You see, when I joined, it was 
at the beginning of my very first season.” 

“What difference did that make?” 

* All the difference in the world. Old 
Lady Grantley offered to present me, and 
my frock was just too heavenly for 
words,” 

* Well ?” 

“Well, I asked a man—a_ barrister— 
and he said I was a conspirator, and guilty 
of high treason, and wouldn’t be received 
at Court if it were known that I was a 
member of the League. And, as I told 
you, that frock was perfectly adorable. 
So, of course, I chucked Jacobitism, and 
became a—a—what do you call it, when 
you reverse the thing ? a Conservative or 
a Liberal ?” 

** A turncoat,” said I grimly. 

“T see ; well, now I’m that,” she replied 
in all good faith. ‘‘Good heavens !”— 
looking at the clock—-“ is that really the 
time? Quarter to eight, and I’m not 
dressed.” 

She tripped away, leaving me to medi- 
tate on the mental mobility of women 
until the bell rang for dinner. 
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CHAPTER I, 


APOLEON I., whose eareer had 

| the quality of a duel against 

the whole of Europe, disliked 

duelling between the officers of his army. 

The great military emperor was not a 

swashbuckler, and had little respect for 
tradition, 

Nevertheless, a story of duelling, which 
became a legend in the army, runs through 
the epic of imperial wars. ‘lo the sur- 
prise and admiration of their fellows, two 
officers, like insane artists trying to gild 
refined gold or paint the lily, pursued 
a private contest through the years of 
universal carnage. They were officers of 
cavalry, and their connection with the 
high-spirited but fanciful animal which 
Carries men into battle seems particularly 
appropriate. It would be difficult to 
Imagine for heroes of this legend two 
officers of infantry of the line, for example, 
whose fantasy is tamed by much walking 
exercise, and whose valour necessarily 
must be of a more plodding kind. As to 
gunners or engineers, whose heads are 
kept cool on a diet of mathematics, it is 
simply unthinkable. 


Their names were Feraud and D’ Hubert, 
and they were both lieutenants in a 
regiment of hussars, but not in the same 
regiment. 

Feraud was doing regimental work, but 
Lieut. D’Hubert had the good fortune 
to be attached to the person of the 
general commanding the division, as 
officier @’ordonnance. It was in Strasbourg, 
and in this agreeable and important 
garrison they were enjoying greatly a 
short interval of peace. ‘They were en- 
joying it, though both intensely warlike, 
because it was a sword-sharpening, fire- 
lock-cleaning peace, dear to a military 
heart and undamaging to military prestige, 
inasmuch that no one believed in its 
sincerity or duration. 

Under those historical circumstances, 
so favourable to the enjoyment of military 
leisure, Lieut. D’Hubert, one fine after- 
noon, made his way along a quiet street of 
a cheerful suburb towards Lieut. Feraud’s 
quarters, which were in a private house 
with a garden at the back, belonging to 
an old maiden lady. 

His knock at the door was answered 
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instantly by a young maid in Alsatian 
costume. Her fresh complexion and her 
long eyelashes, lowered demurely at the 
sight of the tall officer, caused Lieut. 
D’ Hubert, who was accessible to esthetic 
impressions, to relax the cold, severe 
gravity of his face. At the same time he 
observed that she had over her arm a pair 
of hussar’s breeches, blue with a red stripe. 

“Tieut. Feraud in?” he inquired 
benevolently. 

“Oh no, sir! 
morning.” 

The little maid tried to close the door. 
Lieut. D’ Hubert, opposing this move with 
gentle firmness, stepped into the ante- 
room, jingling his spurs. 

“Come, my dear!. You don’t mean to 
say he has not been home since ?” 

Saying these words, Lieut. D’Hubert 
opened without ceremony the door of a 
room so comfortably and neatly ordered 
that only from internal evidence in the 
shape of boots, uniforms, and military 
accoutrements did he acquire the con- 
viction that it was Lieut. Feraud’s room, 
And he saw also that Lieut. Feraud was 
not at home. The truthful maid had 
followed him, and raised her candid eyes 
to his face. 

“H’m!” said Lieut. D’Hubert, greatly 
disappointed, for he had already visited 
all the haunts where a lieutenant of 
hussars could be found of a fine afternoon. 
*“So he’s out? And do you happen to 
know, my dear, why he went out at six 
this morning ?” 

““No,” she answered readily. “He 
came home late last night, andsnored. I 
heard him when I got up at five. Then 
he dressed himself in his oldest uniform 
and went out. Service, I suppose.” 

“Service? Not a bit of it!” cried 
Lieut. D’Hubert. ‘Learn, my angel, 
that he went out thus early to fight a duel 
with a civilian.” 

She heard this news without a quiver of 
her beautiful eyelashes. It was very 
obvious that the actions of Lieut. Feraud 
were generally above criticism. She only 
looked up for a moment in mute surprise, 
and Lieut. D’Hubert concluded from this 
absence of emotion that she had seen 
Lieut. Feraud since that morning. He 
looked around the room. 

* Come !” he insisted, with confidential 
familiarity. ‘‘He’s perhaps somewhere 
in the house now ?” 

She shook her head. 


He went out at six this 


“So much the worse for him!” con- 
tinued Lieut. D’Hubert, in a tone of 
anxious conviction. “ But he has been 
home this morning.” 

This time the pretty maid nodded 
slightly. 

“He has!” cried Lieut. D’Hubert. 
“And went out again? What for? 
Couldn’t he keep quietly indoors? What 
a lunatic! My dear girl us 

Lieut. D’Hubert’s natural kindness of 
disposition and strong sense of comrade- 
ship helped his powers of observation. 
He changed his tone to a most insinuat- 
ing softness, and, gazing at the hussar’s 
breeches hanging over the arm of the 
girl, he appealed to the interest she took 
in Lieut, Feraud’s comfort and happiness, 
He was pressing and persuasive. He 
used his eyes, which were kind and fine, 
with excellent effect. His anxiety to get 
hold at once of Lieut. Feraud, for Lieut. 
Feraud’s own good, he protested, seemed 
so genuine that at last it overcame the 
girl's unwillingness to speak. Unluckily 
she had not much to tell. Lieut. Feraud 
had returned home shortly before ten, 
had walked straight into his room, and 
had thrown himself on his bed to resume 
his slumbers. She surmised this because 
she had heard him snore rather louder 
than before far into the afternoon. ‘Then 
he got up, put on his best uniform, and 
went out. ‘That was all she knew. 

She raised her candid eyes, and Lieut, 
D’Hubert stared into them incredulously. 

“It’s incredible. Gone parading the 
town in his best uniform! My dear 
child, don’t you know he ran through that 
civilian this morning—clean through, as 
you spit a hare?” 

The pretty maid heard the atrocious 
intelligence without any signs of distress. 
But she pressed her lips together thought- 
fully. 

“He isn’t parading the town,” she 
remarked in a low tone. “Far from 
it.” ; 

“The civilian’s family is making an 
awful row,” continued Lieut. D’Hubert, 
pursuing his train of thought. “ And the 
general is very angry. It’s one of the best 
families in the town. Feraud ought to 
have kept close at least 4 

“What will the general do to him?” 
inquired the girl anxiously. 

“He won't have his head cut off, to be 
sure,” grumbled Lieut. D’Hubert. “ But 
this is positively indecent. He’s making 
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no end of trouble for himself by this sort 
of bravado.” 

“ But he isn’t parading the town,” the 
maid insisted in a shy murmur. 

“Why, yes! Now I think of it, I 
haven’t seen him anywhere about. But 
what on earth has he done with him- 
self?” 

“He’s gone to pay a call,” suggested 
the maid, after a moment of silence. 

Lieut. D’Hubert made a movement. 

“A call! Do you mean a call on a 
lady? The cheek of the man! And how 
do you know this, my dear ?” 

Without concealing her woman’s scorn 
for the denseness of the masculine mind, 
the pretty maid reminded him that Lieut. 
Feraud had arrayed himself in his best 
uniform before going out. He had also 
put on his newest dolman, she added, in 
a tone as if this conversation were getting 
on her nerves, and turned away brusquely. 

Lieut. D’Hubert, without questioning 
the accuracy of the deduction, did not see 
that it advanced him much on his official 
quest. For his quest after Lieut. Feraud 
had an official character. He did not 
know any of the women this fellow, who 
had run a man through in the morning, 
was likely to visit in the afternoon. The 
two young men knew each other but 
slightly. He bit his gloved finger in per- 
plexity. 

“Call!” he exclaimed. 
devil ! ” 

The girl, with her back to him, and 
folding the hussar’s breeches on a chair, 
said with a vexed little laugh : 

“Oh, no! On Madame de Lionne.” 

Lieut. D’Hubert whistled. Madame 
de Lionne was the wife of a high official 
who had a well-known salon and some 
pretensions to sensibility and elegance. 
The husband was a civilian, and old; but 
the society of the salon was young and 
military. Lieut. D’Hubert had whistled, 
not because the idea of pursuing Lieut. 
Feraud into that very salcn was disagree- 
able to him, but because, having arrived 
in Strasbourg only lately, he had not had 
the time as yet to get an introduction to 
Madame de Lionne. And what was that 
swashbuckler Feraud doing there ? he won- 
dered. He did not seem the sort of man 
who—— 

“Are you certain of what you say?” 
asked Lieut. D’ Hubert. 

The girl was perfectly certain. With- 
Out turning round to look at him, she 
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explained that the coachman of their next- 
door neighbours knew the maitre-a’hétel 
of Madame de Lionne. In this way she 
had her information. And she was per- 
fectly certain. In giving this assurance 
she sighed. Lieut. Feraud called there 
nearly every afternoon, she added. 

“Ah, bah!” exclaimed D’Hubert 
ironically. His opinion of Madame de 
Lionne went down several degrees, 
Lieut. Feraud did not seem to him 
specially worthy of attention on the part 
of a woman with a reputation for sensi- 
bility and elegance. But there was no 
saying. At bottom they were all alike— 
very practical rather than _ idealistic. 
Lieut. D’Hubert, however, did not allow 
his mind to dwell on these considerations. 

“By thunder!” he reflected aloud. 
“The general goes there sometimes. If 
he happens to find the fellow sitting there 
making eyes at the lady there will be 
the devil to pay! Our general is not 
a very accommodating person, I can 
tell you.” 

**Go quickly, then! Don’t stand here 
now I’ve told you where he is!” cried the 
girl, colouring to the eyes. 

“Thanks, my dear! I don’t know 
what I would have done without you.” 

After manifesting his gratitude in an 
aggressive way, which at first was repulsed 
violently, and then submitted to with a 
sudden and still more repellent indiffer- 
ence, Lieut. D’Hubert took his departure. 

He clanked and jingled along the 
streets with a martial swagger. ‘To run 
a comrade to earth in a drawing-room 
where he was not known did not trouble 
him in the least. A uniform is a pass- 
port. His position as officier d’ordon- 
nance of the general added to his assur- 
ance. Moreover, now he knew where to 
find Lieuf. Feraud, he had no option. 
It was a service matter. 

Madame de Lionne’s house had an 
excellent appearance. A man in livery, 
opening the door of a large drawing-room 
with a waxed floor, shouted his name, and 
stood aside to let him pass. It was a 
reception day. The ladies wore big hats 
surcharged with a profusion of feathers ; 
their bodies sheathed in clinging white 
gowns, from the armpits to the tips of the 
low satin shoes, looked sylph-like and cool 
in a great display of bare necks and arms. 
The men who talked with them, on the 
contrary, were arrayed heavily in multi- 
coloured garments with collars up to 
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their ears and sashes round their waists. 
Lieut. D’Hubert made his unabashed 
way across the room and, bowing low 
before a sylph-like form reclining on a 
couch, offered his apologies for this in- 
trusion, which nothing could excuse but 
the extreme urgency of the service order 
he had to communicate to his comrade 
Feraud. He proposed to himself to 
come presently in a more regular manner 
and beg forgiveness for interrupting the 
interesting conversation. . 

A bare arm was extended to him with 
gracious nonchalance even before he had 
finished speaking. He pressed the hand 
respectfully to his lips, and made the 
mental remark that it was bony. Madame 
de Lionne was a blonde, with too fine 
a skin and a long face. 

“ Cest ca /” she said, with an ethereal 
smile, disclosing a set of large teeth. 
“Come this evening to plead for your 
forgiveness.” 

“ T will not fail, madame.” 

Meantime Lieut. Feraud, splendid in 
his new dolman and the extremely 
polished boots of his calling, sat on a 
chair within a foot of the couch, one hand 
resting on his thigh, the other twirling 
his moustache to a point. At a signifi- 
cant glance from D’Hubert he rose 
without alacrity, and followed him into 
the recess of a window. 

“What is it you want with me?” 
he asked, with astonishing indifference. 
Lieut. D’Hubert could not imagine that 
in the innocence of his heart and sim- 
plicity of his conscience Lieut. Feraud 
took a view of his duel in which 
neither remorse nor yet a rational appre- 
hension of consequences had any place. 
‘Though he had no clear recollection how 
the quarrel had originated (it was begun 
in an establishment where beer and wine 
are drunk late at night), he had not the 
slightest doubt of being himself the out- 
raged party. He had had two experienced 
friends for his seconds. Everything had 
been done according to the rules governing 
that sort of adventures. And a duel is 
obviously fought for the purpose of some 
one being at least hurt, if not killed out- 
right. ‘The civilian got hurt. That also 
was in order. Lieut. Feraud was _per- 
fectly tranquil; but Lieut. D’Hubert 
took it for affectation, and spoke with a 
certain vivacity. 

“T am directed by the general to give 
you the order to go at once to your 
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quarters, and remain there, under close 
arrest.” 

It was now the turn of Lieut. Feraud to 
be astonished. ‘What the devil are you 
telling me there?” he murmured faintly, 
and fell into such profound wonder that he 
could only follow mechanically the motions 
of Lieut. D’Hubert. ‘The two officers, 
one tall, with an interesting face and a 
moustache the colour of ripe corn, the 
other, short and sturdy, with a hooked 
nose and a thick crop of black curly hair, 
approached the mistress of the house to 
take their leave. Madame de Lionne, a 
woman of eclectic taste, smiled upon 
these armed young men with impartial 
sensibility and an equal share of interest. 
Madame de Lionne took her delight in 
the infinite variety of the human species. 
All the other eyes in the drawing-room 
followed the departing officers ; and when 
they had gone out one or two men, who 
had already heard of the duel, imparted 
the information to the sylph-like ladies, 
who received it with faint shrieks of 
humane concern. 

Meantime the two hussars walked side 
by side, Lieut. Feraud trying to master 
the hidden reason of things which in this 
instance eluded the grasp of his intellect ; 
Lieut. D’Hubert feeling annoyed at the 
part he had to play, because the general’s 
instructions were that he should see 
personally that Lieut. Feraud carried out 
his orders to the letter, and at once. 

‘* The chief seems to know this animal,” 
he thought, eyeing his companion, whose 
round face, the round eyes, and even the 
twisted-up jet black little moustache 
seemed animated by a mental exaspera- 
tion against the incomprehensible. And 
aloud he observed rather reproachfully, 
“The general is in a devilish fury with 
you !” 

Lieut. Feraud stopped short on the 
edge of the pavement, and cried in 
the accents of unmistakable sincerity, 
““What on earth for?” The innocence 
of the fiery Gascon soul was depicted in 
the manner in which he seized his head 
in both hands as if to prevent it bursting 
with perplexity. 

“For the duel,” said Lieut. D’Hubert 
curtly. He was annoyed greatly by this 
sort of preverse fooling. 

“The duel! The... 

Lieut. Feraud passed from one _ par- 
oxysm of astonishment into another. 
He dropped his hands and walked on 
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“Hearing, however, the unmistakable sound behind his back of a sword drawn from the scabbard, 
he had no option but to stop.” 


slowly, trying to reconcile this information 
with the state of his own feelings. It 
was impossible. He burst out indig- 
nantly, ‘““Was I to let that sauerkraut- 
eating civilian wipe his boots on the 
uniform’of the 7th Hussars ? ” 

Lieut. D’Hubert could not remain 
altogether unmoved by that simple senti- 


ment. This little fellow was a lunatic, 
he thought to himself, but there was 
something in what he said. 

“Of course, I don’t know what 
happe ” he began soothingly. ‘“ And 
the general himself may not be exactly 
informed. Those people have been 
deafening him with their lamentations.” 
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“Ah! the general is not exactly in- 
formed,” mumbled Lieut. Feraud, walking 
faster and faster as his choler at the 
injustice of his fate began to rise. “ He 
is not exactly . .. And he orders me 
under close arrest, with God knows what 
afterwards !” 

“Don’t excite yourself like this,” 
remonstrated the other. “ That young 
man’s people are very influential, you 
know, and it looks bad enough on the 
face of it. The general had to take 
notice of their complaint at once. I 
don’t think he means to be over-severe 
with you. It’s best for you to be kept 
out of sight for a while.” 

“IT am very much obliged to the 
general,” muttered Lieut. Feraud through 
his teeth. ‘‘And perhaps you would say 
I ought to be grateful to you too for the 
trouble you have taken to hunt me up 
in the drawing-room of a lady who 

“Frankly,” said Lieut. D’Hubert, with 
an innocent laugh, “I think you ought 
to be. I had no end of trouble to 
find out where you were. It wasn't 
exactly the place for you to disport your- 
self in under the circumstances. If the 
general had caught you there making 
eyes at the goddess of the temple... 
oh, my word!... He hates to be 
bothered with complaints against his 
officers, you know. And it looked un- 
commonly like sheer bravado.” 

The two officers had arrived now at 
the street door of Lieut. Feraud’s lodgings. 
The latter turned towards his companion. 
‘Lieut. D’Hubert,” he said, “‘I have 
something to say to you, which can’t be 
said very well in the street. You can’t 
refuse to come up.” 

The pretty maid had opened the door. 
Lieut. Feraud brushed past her brusquely, 
and she raised her scared and questioning 
eyes to Lieut. D’Hubert, who could do 
nothing but shrug his shoulders slightly 
as he followed the other. 

In his room Lieut. Feraud unhooked 
the clasp of his new dolman, flung it on 
the bed, and, folding his arms across his 
chest, turned to the other hussar. 

“Do you imagine I am a man to sub- 
mit tamely to injustice ?” he inquired, in 
a boisterous voice. 

“ Oh, do be reasonable !”” remonstrated 
Lieut. D’ Hubert. 

“T am reasonable! I am _ perfectly 
reasonable!” retorted the other with 
cminous restraint. “I can’t call the 





general to account for his behaviour, but 
you are going to answer me for yours.” 

“TI can’t listen to this nonsense,” 
murmured Lieut. D’Hubert, making a 
slightly contemptuous grimace, 

“You call that nonsense? It seems 
to me a perfectly plain statement. Unless 
you don’t understand French.” 

** What on earth do you mean ?” 

“JT mean,” screamed suddenly Lieut. 
Feraud, “to cut off your ears to teach 
you to disturb me with the general’s 
orders when I am talking to a lady!” 

A profound silence followed this mad 
declaration. And through the open window 
Lieut. D’Hubert heard the little birds 
singing sweetly in the garden. He said, 
preserving his calm, “ Why! if you take 
that tone, of course I shall hold myself 
at your disposition whenever you are at 
liberty to attend to this affair ; but I don’t 
think you will cut my ears off.” 

*“T am going to attend to it at once,” 
deciared Lieut. Feraud, with extreme 
truculence. ‘‘If you are thinking of 
displaying your airs and graces to-night 
in Madame de Lionne’s salon you are 
very much mistaken.” 

“Really !” said Lieut. D’Hubert, who 
was beginning to feel irritated, ‘ you 
are an impracticable sort of fellow. The 
general’s orders to me were to put you 
under arrest, not to carve you into small 
pieces. Good morning!” Turning his 
back on the little Gascon, who, always 
sober in his potations, was as though 
born intoxicated with the sunshine of 
his vine-ripening country, the Northman, 
who could drink hard on occasion, but 
was born sober under the watery skies 
of Picardy, made for the door. Hearing, 
however, the unmistakable sound behind 
his back of a sword drawn from the 
scabbard, he had no option but to stop. 

“Devil take this mad Southerner !” he 
thought, spinning round and surveying 
with composure the warlike posture of 
Lieut. Feraud, with a bare sword in his 
hand. 

‘““At once!—at once!”  stuttered 
Feraud, beside himself. 

“You had my answer,” said the other, 
keeping his temper very well. 

At first he had been only vexed, and 
somewhat amused; but now his face 
got clouded. He was asking himself 
seriously how he could manage to get 
away. It was impossible to run from 
a man with a sword, and as to fighting 
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him, it seemed completely out of the 
question. He waited awhile, then said 
exactly what was in his heart. 

“Drop this! I won’t fight you now. 
I won’t be made ridiculous.” 

* Ah, you won't?” hissed the Gascon. 
“T suppose you prefer to be made in- 
famous. Do you hear what I say?... 
Infamous! Infamous! Infamous!” he 
shrieked, raising and falling on his toes 
and getting very red in the face. 

Lieut. D’Hubert, on the contrary, 
became very pale at the sound of the 
unsavoury word for a moment, then 
flushed pink to the roots of his fair hair. 
“But you can’t go out to fight; you 
are under arrest, you lunatic!” he ob- 
jected, with angry scorn. 

“There’s the garden: it’s big enough 
to lay out your long carcass in,” splut- 
tered the other, with such ardour that 
somehow the anger of the cooler man 
subsided. 

“This is perfectly absurd,” he said, 
glad enough to think he had found a 
way out of it for the moment. “We 
shall never get any of our comrades to 
serve as seconds. It’s preposterous.” 

“Seconds! Damn the seconds! We 
don’t want any seconds. Don’t you 
worry about any seconds, I shall send 
word to your friends to come and bury 
you when I am done. This is no time 
for ceremonies. And if you want any 
witnesses, I’ll send word to the old girl 
to put her head out of a window at the 
back. Stay! There’s the gardener. 
He’ll do. He’s as deaf as a post, but 
he has two eyes in his head. Come 
along! I will teach you, my staff officer, 
that the carrying about of a general’s 
orders is not always child’s play.” 

While thus discoursing he had un- 
buckled his empty scabbard. He sent 
it flying under the bed, and, lowering 
the point of the sword, brushed past the 
perplexed Lieut. D’Hubert, exclaiming, 
“Follow me!” Directly he had flung 
open the door a faint shriek was heard, 
and the pretty maid, who had _ been 
listening at the keyhole, staggered away, 
putting the backs of her hands over 
her eyes. Feraud did not seem to see 
her, but she ran after him and seized 
his left arm. He shook her off, and then 
she rushed towards Lieut. D’Hubert and 
clawed at the sleeve of his uniform. 

“Wretched man!” she sobbed. “Is 
this what you wanted to find him for?” 
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“Let me_ go,” entreated Lieut. 
D’Hubert, trying to disengage himself 
gently. “It’s like being in a madhouse,” 
he protested, with exasperation. ‘“‘ Do let 
me go! I won’t do him any harm.” 

A fiendish laugh from Lieut. Feraud 
commented that assurance. “Come 
along !” he shouted, with a stamp of his 
foot. 

And Lieut. D’Hubert did follow. He 
could do nothing else. Yet in vindi- 
cation of his sanity it must be recorded 
that as he passed through the ante- 
room the notion of opening the street 
door and bolting out presented itself to 
this brave youth, only of course to be 
instantly dismissed, for he felt sure that 
the other would pursue him without 
shame or compunction. And the pros- 
pect of an officer of hussars being chased 
along the street by another officer of 
hussars with a naked sword could not 
be for a moment entertained. ‘Therefore 
he followed into the garden. Behind 
them the girl tottered out too with 
ashy lips and enormous scared eyes, 
impelled by a dreadful curiosity, and by 
a vague notion of rushing if need be 
between Lieut. Feraud and death. 

The deaf gardener, utterly unconscious 
of approaching footsteps, went on watering 
his flowers till Lieut. Feraud thumped 
him on the back. Beholding suddenly 
an enraged man flourishing a big sabre, 
the old chap, trembling in all his limbs, 
dropped the watering-pot. At once 
Lieut. Feraud kicked it away with great 
animosity, and, seizing the gardener by 
the throat, backed him against a tree. 
He held him there, shouting in his ear, 
“Stay here, and look on! You under- 
stand? You’ve got to look on! Don’t 
dare budge from the spot!” 

Lieut: D’Hubert came slowly down 
the walk, unclasping his dolman with un- 
disguised reluctance. Even then, with 
his hand already on the hilt of his 
sword, he hesitated to draw till a roar 
“ En garde, fichtre! What do you think 
you came here for?” and the rush of 
his adversary forced him to put himself 
as quickly as possible in a posture of 
defence. 

The clash of arms filled that prim 
garden, which hitherto had known no 
more warlike sound than the click of 
clipping shears ; and presently the upper 
part of an old lady’s body was projected 
out of a window upstairs, She tossed her 
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arms above her white cap, shrieking 
scoldingly in a cracked voice. The 
gardener remained glued to the tree, 
looking on, his toothless mouth open in 
idiotic astonishment, and a little farther 
up the path the pretty girl, as if spell- 
bound to a small grass plot, ran a 
few steps this way and that wringing 
her hands and muttering crazily. She 
did not rush between the combatants : 
the onslaughts of Lieut. Feraud were 
so fierce that her heart failed her. 
Lieut. D’Hubert, his faculties concen- 
trated upon defence, needed all his 
skill and science of the sword to stop 
the rushes of his adversary. Twice 
already he had to break ground. It 
bothered him to feel his foothold made 
insecure by the round, dry gravel of the 
path rolling under the hard soles of his 
boots. This was most unsuitable ground, 
he thought, keeping a watchful, narrowed 
gaze, shaded by long eyelashes, upon the 
fiery. staring eyeballs of his thick-set 
adversary. ‘This absurd affair would ruin 
his reputation of a sensible, well-behaved, 
promising young officer. It would damage 
at any rate his immediate prospects, and 
lose him the good-will of his general. 
These worldly preoccupations were no 
doubt misplaced in view of the solemnity 
of the moment. For a duel, whether 
regarded as a ceremony in the cult of 
honour, or even when regrettably casual 
and reduced in its moral essence to a 
form of manly sport, demands _ perfect 
singleness of intention, a homicidal 
austerity of mood. On the other hand, 
this vivid concern for his future had not 
a bad effect, inasmuch as it began to 
rouse the anger of Lieut. D’Hubert. 
Some seventy seconds had elapsed since 
they had crossed steel, and Lieut. 
D’Hubert had to break ground again in 
order to avoid impaling his reckless 
adversary like a beetle for a cabinet of 
specimens. The result was that mis- 
apprehending the motive, Lieut. Feraud 
with a triumphant sort of snarl pressed 
his attack. 

This enraged animal will have me 
against the wall directly, thought Lieut. 
D’Hubert. He imagined himself much 
closer to the house than he was, and 
he dared not turn his head, such an act 
under the circumstances being equivalent 
to deliberate suicide. It seemed to him 
that he was keeping his adversary off with 
his eyes rather more than with his point. 
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Lieut. Feraud crouched and bounded 
with a fierce tigerish agility fit to trouble 
the stoutest heart. But what was more 
appalling than the fury of a wild beast, 
accomplishing in all innocence of heart 
a natural function, was the fixity of savage 
purpose man alone is capable of display- 
ing. Lieut. D’Hubert in the midst of his 
worldly preoccupations perceived it at 
last. It was an absurd and damaging 
affair to be drawn into. But whatever 
silly intention the fellow had started with, 
it was clear enough that by this time he 
meant to kill—nothing less. He meant 
it with an intensity of will utterly beyond 
the inferior faculties of a tiger. 

As is the case with constitutionally 
brave men, the full view of the danger 
interested Lieut. D’Hubert. And directly 
he got properly interested, the length of 
his arm and the coolness of his head told 
in his favour. It was the turn of Lieut. 
Feraud to recoil. He did this with a 
bloodcurdling grunt of baffled rage. He 
made a swift feint, and then rushed 
straight forward. 

“Ah! you would, would you?” Lieut. 
D’ Hubert exclaimed mentally to himself. 
‘The combat had lasted nearly two minutes, 
time enough for any man to get em- 
bittered, apart from the merits of the 
quarrel, And all at once it was over. 
‘Trying to close breast to breast under 
his adversary’s guard, Lieut. Feraud re- 
ceived a slash on his shortened arm. He 
did not feel it in the least, but it checked 
his rush, and his feet slipping on the 
gravel he fell backwards with great 
violence. The shock jarred his boiling 
brain into the perfect quietude of in- 
sensibility. Simultaneously with his fall 
the pretty servant-girl began to shriek ; 
but the old maiden lady at the window 
ceased her scolding, and began to cross 
herself piously. 

Beholding his adversary stretched out 
perfectly still, his face to the sky and his 
toes turned up, Lieut. D’Hubert thought 
he had killed him outright. The im- 
pression of having slashed hard enough 
to cut his man clean in two abode with 
him for a while in an_ exaggerated 
memory of the right good will he had 
put into the blow. He flung himself on 
his knees by the side of the prostrate 
body. Discovering that not even the 
arm was severed, a slight sense of dis- 
appointment mingled with the feeling of 
relief. The fellow deserved the worst. 
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But truly he did not want the death of 
that sinner. The affair was ugly enough 
as it stood, and Lieut. D’Hubert ad- 
dressed himself at once to the task of 
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upon his defenceless back and, twining 
her fingers in his hair, tugged at his head. 
Why she should choose to hinder him 
i not in 


_ 


“Why she should choose to hinder him at this precise moment he could not in the least understand.” 


stopping the bleeding. In this task it 
was his fate to be ridiculously impeded 
by the little maid. The girl, filling the 


the least understand. He did not try. 
It was all likea very wicked and harassing 
dream. ‘Twice to save himself from being 


garden with shrieks of horror, flung herself pulled over he had to rise and fling her 
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off. He did this stoically, without a 
word, kneeling down again at once to go on 
with his work. But the third time when 
he seized her he held her arms pinned 
to her body. Her cap was half off, her 
face was red, her eyes glared with crazy 
boldness. He looked mildly into them 
while she called him a wretch, a traitor, 
and a murderer many times in succession. 
This did not annoy him so much as the 
conviction that she had managed to 
scratch his face abundantly. Ridicule 
would be added to the scandal of the 
story. He imagined it making its way 
through the garrison of the town, through 
the whole army on the frontier, with 
every possible distortion of motive and 
sentiment and circumstance, spreading a 
doubt upon the sanity of his conduct 
and the distinction of his taste even to the 
very ears of his honourable famiiy. It was 
all very well for that fellow Feraud, who 
had no connections, no family to speak 
of, and no quality but courage, which, 
anyhow, was a matter of course, and 
possessed by every single trooper in the 
whole mass of French cavalry. Still hold- 
ing down the arms of the girl in a strong 
grip, Lieut. D’Hubert glanced over his 
shoulder. Lieut. Feraud had opened his 
eyes. He did not move. Like a man 
just waking from a deep sleep he stared 
with a drowsy expression at the evening 
sky. 
Lieut. D’Hubert’s urgent shouts to 
the old gardener produced no effect— 
not so much as to make him shut his 
toothless mouth. Then he remembered 
that the man was stone deaf. All that 
time the girl struggled, not with maidenly 
coyness, but like a pretty dumb fury, not 
even refraining from kicking his shins 
now and then. He continued to hold 
her as if in a vice, his instinct telling him 
that were he to let her go she would fly 
at his eyes. But he was greatly humili- 
ated by his position. At last she gave 
up. She was more exhausted than ap- 
peased, he feared. Nevertheless, he 
attempted to get out of this wicked dream 
by way of negotiation. 

“Listen to me,” he said, as calmly as 
he could. “Will you promise to run 
for a surgeon if I let you go?” 

He was profoundly affected when, pant- 
ing, sobbing, and choking, she made it 
clear that she would do nothing of the 
kind. On the contrary, her incoherent 
intention was to remain in the garden, 


and fight tooth and nail for the protec- 


tion of the prostrate man. ‘This was 
horrible. 

“My dear child!” he cried in despair, 
“js it possible that you think me capable 
of murdering a wounded adversary? Is 
it... Be quiet, you little wild cat, 
you!” he added. 

She struggled. A thick, sleepy voice 
said behind him, “What are you after 
with that girl?” 

Lieut. Feraud had raised himself on 
his good arm. He was looking sleepily 
at his other arm, at the mess of blood 
on his uniform, at a small red pool on 
the ground, at his sabre lying a foot away 
on the path. Then he laid himself down 
gently again to think it all out, as far as 
a thundering headache would permit of 
mental operations. 

Lieut. D’Hubert released the girl, who 
crouched at once by the side of the van- 
quished warrior. The shades of night 
were falling on the little trim garden with 
this touching group, whence proceeded 
low murmurs of sorrow and compassion, 
with other feeble sounds of a different 
character, as if an imperfectly awake 
invalid were trying to swear. Lieut. 
D’Hubert went away. 

He passed through the silent house, 
and congratulated himself upon the dusk 
concealing his gory hands and scratched 
face from the passers-by he met. But this 
story could by no means be concealed, 
He dreaded the discredit and ridicule 
above everything, and was painfully aware 
of sneaking through the back streets to 
his quarters. In one of these quiet side- 
streets the sounds of a flute coming out 
of the open window of a lighted upstairs 
room in a modest house interrupted his 
dismal reflections, It was being played 
with a persevering virtuosity, and through 
the fioriture of the tune one could even 
hear the regular thumping of the foot 
beating time on the floor. 

Lieut. D’Hubert shouted a name, which 
was that of an army surgeon whom 
he knew fairly well. ‘The sounds of the 
flute ceased, and the musician appeared 
at the window, his instrument still in his 
hand, peering into the street. 

“Who calls? You, D’Hubert? 
brings you this way ?” 

He did not like to be disturbed at 
the hour when he was playing the flute. 
He was a man whose hair had turned 
grey already in the thankless task of tying 
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up wounds on battlefields where others 
reaped advancement and glory. 

“T want you to go at once and see 
Feraud. You know Lieut. Feraud? He 
lives down the second street. It’s but 
a step from here.” 

“‘What’s the matter with him ?” 

“ Wounded.” 

** Are you sure?” 

“Sure!” cried D’Hubert. 
from there.” 

“That’s amusing,” said the elderly 
surgeon. “Amusing” was his favourite 
word; but the expression of his face 
when he pronounced it never corre- 
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““What’s the matter? Dressing came 
off? ‘That’s amusing. I’ve been in the 
hospital all day, but I’ve been told this 
morning that he had come off without a 
scratch,” 

“* Not the same duel probably,” growled 
moodily Lieut. D’Hubert, wiping his 
hands on a coarse iowel. 

“Not the same ?... What? Another? 
It would take the very devil to make me 
go out twice on one day.” The surgeon 
looked narrowly at 


’ 


Lieut. D’Hubert. 
“How did you come by that scratched 
face? Both sides too—and symmetrical. 
It’s amusing.” 





“After twenty-four hours’ hard work he had been known to trouble with the sweet sounds 
of his flute the horrible stillness of battlefields.” 


sponded. Hewasastolid man, ‘Come 
in.” he added. “Tl get ready in a 
moment.” 


“Thanks! I will. 
hands in your room.” 

Lieut. D’Hubert found the surgeon 
occupied in unscrewing his flute, and 
packing the pieces methodically in a 
velvet-lined case. He turned his head. 

“Water there—in the corner. Your 
hands do want washing.” 

“Yve stopped the bleeding,” said 
Lieut. D’Hubert. ‘But you had better 
make haste. It’s rather more than ten 
minutes ago, you know.” 

The surgeon did not hurry his move- 
ments. 


I want to wash my 


“Very!” snarled Lieut. D’Hubert. 
And you will find his slashed arm 
amusing too. It will keep both of you 
amused for quite a long time.” 

The doctor was inwardly mystified and 
impressed by the brusque bitterness of 
Lieut. D’Hubert’s tone. They left the 
house together, and in the street he was 
still more mystified by his conduct. 

“Aren't you coming with me?” he 
asked. 

“No,” said Lieut. D’Hubert. ‘“ You 
can find the house by yourself. The 
front door will be standing open very 
likely.” 

** All right. Where’s his room ?” 

“Ground floor. But you had better 
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go right through and look in the garden 
first.” 

This astonishing piece of information 
made the surgeon go off without further 
parley. Lieut. D’Hubert regained his 
quarters nursing a hot and uneasy indig- 
nation. He dreaded the chaff of his 
comrades almost as much as the anger of 
his superiors. ‘The truth was confoundedly 
grotesque and embarrassing to justify, 
even putting aside the irregularity of the 
combat itself, which made it come 
abominably near a criminal offence. 
Like all men without much imagination, 
a faculty which helps the processes of 
reflective thought, Lieut. D’Hubert 
became frightfully harassed by the ob- 
vious aspects of his predicament. He 
was certainly glad that he had not 
killed Lieut. Feraud outside all rules, 
and without the regular witnesses proper 
to such a transaction—uncommonly glad. 
At the same time he felt as' though 
he would have liked to wring his neck for 
him without ceremony. 

He was still under the sway of these 
contradictory sentiments when the surgeon 
amateur of the flute came to see him. 
More than three days had elapsed. 
Lieut. D’Hubert was no _ longer officier 
d’ordonnance to the general command- 
ing the division. He had been sent 
back to his regiment. And he _ was 
resuming his connection with the soldiers’ 
military family by being shut up in close 
confinement, not at his own quarters in 
town, but in a room in the barracks. 
Owing to the gravity of the incident, access 
to him was forbidden to his comrades, 
He did not know what had happened, what 
was being said, or what was being thought. 
The arrival of the surgeon was a most 
unexpected thing to the worried captive. 
The amateur of the flute began by explain- 
ing that he was there only by a special 
favour of the colonel, who had thought fit 
to relax the general isolation order for 
this one occasion. 

“ T represented to him that it would be 
only just to give you authentic news of 
your adversary,” he continued. ‘“ You'll 
be glad to hear he’s getting better fast.” 

Lieut. D’Hubert’s face exhibited no 
conventional signs of gladness. He 
continued to walk the floor of the dusty 
bare room. 

“Take this chair, doctor,” he mum- 
bled. 

The doctor sat down. 


“This affair is variously appreciated— 
in town and in the army. In fact, the 
diversity of opinions is amusing.” 

“Ts it?” mumbled Lieut. D’Hubert, 
tramping steadily from wall to wall. But 
within himself he marvelled that there 
could be two opinions on the matter, 
The surgeon continued. 

“Of course, as the real facts are not 
known 

“T should have thought,” interrupted 
D’Hubert, “that the fellow would have 
put you in possession of facts.” 

“He said something,” admitted the 
other, “the first time I saw him. And, 
by the bye, I did find him in the garden. 
‘The thump on the back of his head had 
made him a little incoherent then. After- 
wards he was rather reticent than other- 
wise.” 

**Pidn’t think he would have the grace 
to be ashamed!” grunted D’Hubert, 
resuming his pacing, while the doctor 
murmured, “It’s very amusing. Ashamed ! 
Shame was not exactly his frame of mind. 
However, you may lookat the matter other- 
wise.” 

“What are you talking about? What 
matter?” asked D’Hubert, with a side- 
long look in passing at the heavy faced, 
grey-haired figure seated on a wooden 
chair. 

“Whatever it is,” said the surgeon, 
“T wouldn’t pronounce an opinion on 
your conduct y 

“By heavens, you had better not 
burst out D’Hubert. 

“There !—there! Don’t be so quick 
in flourishing the sword. It doesn’t pay 
in the long run, Understand once for 
all that I would not carve any of you 
youngsters except with the tools of my 
trade. But my advice is good. Moderate 
your temper. If you go on like this you 
shall make for yourself an ugly reputa- 
tion,” 

“Go on like what?” demanded 
Lieut. D’Hubert, stopping short, quite 
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startled. ‘I !—I!—make for myself a 
reputation. What do you imagine ?” 


“T told you I don’t wish to judge of 
the rights and wrongs of this incident. 
It’s not my business. Nevertheless 

“What on earth has he been telling 
you?” interrupted Lieut. D’Hubert, in 
a sort of awed scare. 

“T told you already, that at first, when 
I picked him up in the garden, he was 
incoherent. Afterwards he was naturally 
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reticent. But I gather at least that he 
could not help himself.” 

“He couldn't?” shouted Lieut, 
D’Hubert. ‘Then, lowering his voice, 
“And what about me? Could I help 
myself ?” 

The surgeon rose. His thoughts were 
running upon the flute, his constant com- 
panion with a consoling voice. In the 
vicinity of field ambulances, after twenty- 
four hours’ hard work, he had been known 
to trouble with its sweet sounds the 
horrible stillness of battlefields, given 
over to silence and the dead. ‘The 
solacing hour of his daily life was ap- 
proaching, and in peace time he held on 
to the minutes as a miser to his hoard. 

“Of course !—of course!” he said 
perfunctorily. ‘You would think so. 
It’s amusing. However, being perfectly 
neutral and friendly to you both, I have 
consented to deliver his message to you. 
Say that I am humouring an invalid if 
you like. He wants you to know that 
this affair is by no means at an end. He 
intends to send you his seconds directly 
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he has regained his strength— providing, 
of course, the army is not in the field at 
that time.” 

“He intends, does he? Why, cer- 
tainly,” spluttered Lieut. D’Hubert pas- 
sionately. 

‘The secret of his exasperation was not 
apparent to the visitor; but this passion 
confirmed the surgeon in the belief which 
was gaining ground outside that some 
very serious difference had arisen between 
these two young men, something serious 
enough to wear an air of mystery, some 
fact of the utmost gravity. ‘To settle 
their urgent difference about that fact, 
those two young men had risked being 
broken and disgraced at the outset almost 
of their career. And he feared that the 
forthcoming inquiry would fail to satisfy 
the public curiosity, They would not 
take the public into their confidence as 
to that something which had _ passed 
between them of a nature so outrageous 
as to make them face a charge of murder 
—neither more nor less. But what could 
it be? 


(To be continued. ) 





A WINTER NIGHT. 
i ee evening sky was fair. The golden light 


Among the garden borders dreamed a-while ; 
Sweet flower-faces, confidently bright, 
Looked up to meet its smile. 


The night was still. Through star-strewn spaces wide 
The travelling moon, down-gazing on my bowers, 
Saw the frost-fairy summon to her side 
The spirits of the flowers. 


The moon leaned low to watch her work her spell 
Alike on tender bud and petal pale, 
Her cold tears tinkled lightly as they fell 
Upon those flowerets frail. 


The sunbeams came once more, and pierced my dreams 
With radiant summons flashed across my bed, 
And did not tell me (false and faithless beams !) 
That all my flowers were dead, 
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KHARTOUM: A WINTER HOLIDAY. | 


| 
| BY MARIE VAN VORST. | 








O the real traveller, the born 
voyager, who loves the wander- 
ings that have evolved at length 
into something resembling a métier, and 
possess the advantages of an art and a 
profession, the embarking toward a new 
place has its own peculiar excitement and 
brings its own valuable emotion. 

As in the course of years of travel sen- 
sations threaten to repeat themselves, 
the pilgrim welcomes with transport the 
excitement caused by the departure for 
those less-familiar countries whose very 
names are strange. Having grown epicu- 
rean as far as travel goes, the traveller 
boasts an eager palate, and to the most 
dilettante taste Khartoum appeals delight- 
fully, especially in winter. 

From thes cosmopolis of Alexandria to 
heterogeneous Assouan, there are cities on 
the banks of the Nile, all the way from 
Cairo to Halfa. There is but one Khar- 
toum, and it is eminently worth going to 
see. ‘The desert (no less than a thousand 
miles of it),a sea whose waves are sand 
undulations or flora of pale green moss 
that here and there toss crests across the 
waste—this ocean, with mirage for shores, 


and ships of swaying camels—the desert, 
wide, wonderful, never to be forgotten, 
must be crossed before the traveller may 
come at Khartoum. 

A broad avenue of tamarisks and of 
mimosa runs the length of the town above 
the river, and below the high wall all along 
the city’s front flow the heavenly waters of 
the Abyssinian Nile. 

The city is generally considered to be 
very fortunate that possesses a river. But 
Khartoum crowns and watches over three, 
—and these three amongst the greatest 
rivers of the world. From the troublesome 
magic of the Bar El Gazal and itssudd grass, 
from the hot confines of the Equator, the 
White Nile fetches its milky waters ; from 
the azure mountains of Abyssinia and 
through the heat of the country’s savage 
heart the Blue Nite flows to the Sudan. 
Created in this fashion, and seeming to 
have rushed down south, rather than, as it 
does, run northward, the Egyptian Nile is 
formed, and in return touches the city only 
to take its course again tothe sea. Khar- 
toum is built above this concourse of waters, 
but the windy currents have less interest 
for her than has the melancholy waste 
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whose _ historic 


liveries of snowy 





miles make the 
Sudan famous 
for both defeat 
and victory. 
The desert has 
already wrought 
famine and de- 
struction, and if 
not quite so 
dangerously por- 
tentous now, 
the wilderness 
is nevertheless 
always _ sinister, 
and it is over 








linen and _ bril- 
liant embroi- 
deries — are of 
the same breed 
and sttain as the 
Dervish cavalry 
horses mowed 
down by 
Kitchener’s Lan- 
cers. ‘There are 
donkeys in 
plenty on the 
road, now and 
then a_ buffalo, 
now and then a 








this wild terri- 
tory that Khar- 
toum keeps vigilant guard, 

The town’s highway is found to be 
along the avenue that tops the great white 
wali. The high-road stretches gleaming 
under the shade of the tamarisks and 
mimosas, and is the boundary of the town ; 
from the desert itself the few buildings 
that form Khartoum, its market-place, its 
barracks and shops, a few private houses, 
a couple of hotels and a row of really 
beautiful dwellings called palaces, surge 
toward the high-road, beyond which are 
visible the opposite shore and the river. 

There are only two carriages in Khar- 
toum, but the specimens of horseflesh 
seen on this highway might well make a 
monk turn horse-stealer. These Arab 
stallions, ridden by Egyptian or British 
officers, or led along by native servants in 





The desert must be crossed before one can come to Khartoum. 


camel ; men with 
burdens, beggars 
and soldiers. Women are rare. There are 
only thirty-three in all in Khartoum—white 
ones—and the native women scarcely ever 
follow the river road, A little way below 
the town, to the left, once the country ways 
are found, the women, splendid in type 
and very black, may be seen in plenty, 
herding down to the water-side to wash or 
help the fishermen with their nets and 
boats. But as far as Khartoum and the 
inhabitants are concerned, the town has 
the air of keeping very much within doors, 
or not being there at all. There is a 
desolation, a mystery about it, and of all 
the mirage that cover the desert’s face 
none gives the feeling of being more 
ephemeral than Khartoum does, poised, 
so it might seem, on the face of the 
African earth. Its history has been so 























An avenue of tamarisk. 


My 'rickshaw. 
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vivid, its destruction so swift and complete, 
that even its present stolid foundations as 
yet scarcely seem really to possess the soil. 
This is only a fancy. Khartoum, when 
we realise the force that has commanded 
it once again to take form, and planted its 
foundations deep in the minds of two 
nations, must possess a very real identity. 

‘To the right of the road the wheel of 
a sakieh sings and turns. It is revolved 
by a slow-eyed ox, driven by a little black 
child. ‘The wheel turns all day long, 
lifting the river’s waters by means of a 
series of 
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‘The peculiar loveliness of the atmo- 
sphere of this mid-desert city, the light’s 
translucent quality, in which the objects 
unfold and softly declare themselves, 
cause the palace to appear enveloped in 
something like glory. Before the doors, 
as one approaches, are seen the isolated 
forms of one or two English guards ; but 
it is evidently the intention to make 
military England as inconspicuous as 
possible in Sudan. Indeed, the whole 
country suggests to the traveller neither 
war nor occupation, but agriculture and 
civilisation 








earthen 
buckets, 
whose con- 
tents are 
turned out 
by the little 
black hands 
of another 
native boy 
upon the 
road. ‘To 
the left are 
the grounds 
of the Grand 
Hotel, and 
from there 
the way 
winds on 
past the 
mansion 
occupied by 
Von Slatin 
Pasha, Ber- 
nard Pasha, 
and other 
Govern- 
men t 
officials, un- 








and pro- 
gress, and 
a_ state of 
peace easily 
maintained. 

One en- 
ters the 
palace from 
the hot 
street into 
the shelter 
of the cool 
hall running 
the palace’s 
length. Be- 
side cannon 
once used 
by Hicks 
Pasha 
against the 
Dervishes, 
retaken by 
them, and 
finally —_se- 
cured by 
Kitchener 
in 1898, 
¢tand 

















til the last 
and most 
important 
building comes to view—the palace of 
the present Sirdar, Sir Reginald Wingate. 

The very sight of the white towers, the 
square brightness of the Governmental 
palace, startle us at first with memories of 
what these foundations are, what is re- 
presented by the original stones, what has 
been seen here, done here, felt, endured, 
hoped and lost here; that the hand of 
Gordon, the heart of Gordon, claim for 
the place the very quintessence of memory, 
—and even to the most casual onlooker the 
palace for long can have no identity but 
that of Gordon’s home! 
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The Gordon Statue at Khartoum. 


Sudanese 
guards in 
uniform of 
white linen, bright sashes round their 
waists, and the richest product of their 
provinces—black ostrich plumes—nodding 
from their turbans. Along the stucco 
walls, eloquent as are all trophies of 
warfare, range the arms and weapons 
taken from the Mahdi’s and Khalifa’s 
troops. Their primitive’ manufacture 
make these baroque decorations particu- 
larly touching. They are of steel and 
brass and iron, of rotten wood, of pithy 
wood, worm-eaten and flimsy, pitiful and 
rude, at no time ever fit weapons of 
defence against Remingtons and Win- 
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chesters and Western flint and _ steel. 
Pitiful and rude, these weapons of defeat 
bristle and dangle, but all the menace 
they ever had is passed. In front of this 
savage dado used to wind ‘the staircase 
which Gordon descended when he faced 
his companions, and where he stood to 
fall; and if these paltry weapons could 
not resist English and Egyptian firearms, 
they could at least massacre Gordon, and 
thus they awaken little sympathy as they 
range along the palace wall. 

The fresh coolness of the corridor is 
broken by an arch, through which a 
vista opens into the wide, big outlook— 
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stairway that seems to rise from the floor ; 
and season after season the garden perfume 
and the Sudan perfume surround the 
place like a fragrant cerement, or swing 
like a perpetual censer before Gordon’s 
memory. 

The outlook, or rather the inlook, upon 
these gardens, is intensified by the quality 
of tropical light that pours from the pale 
sky in which the crescent moon hangs, 
and between it, over the tops of trees in 
blossom, over the palm fronds, the points 
of a hundred vultures’ wings blot against 
the clouds. 

This is the house that England has 
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Across the river Omdurman 


the doorway upon such a garden as books 
of childhood all describe. ‘The Sirdar’s 
garden is like a dream come true: one 
looks with delight into the dense green- 
ness, the feathery softness of vine, tangle, 
and shrub ; into palm shadow and the glare 
of a tropical paradise. Acacias, mimosa, 
branches of feathery yellow ; oleander and 
jasmine and tamarisk cluster, flower, and 
perfume ; and triumphant and abundant 
and all-pervading red roses colour the 
scene. The fragrance is augmented by 
the odour of the land itself: river winds, 
desert winds, the scent of musk and 
sandal enter by the great doorway and 
mount the staircase, climb up the ghostly 


spreads its saffron shores. 


built for the Governor’s palace, a beautiful, 
dignified and delightful home. Here the 
Sirdar and Lady Wingate receive and 
entertain ; and in the afternoons, on the 
broad green of the croquet turf, de- 
lightful tea parties and garden parties 
and tournaments are given —at_ all 
which festivities Lady Kitty is a charming 
hostess. 

Across the river, accessible by means of 
a ferry, Omdurman spreads its curious 
garments of saffron, its snuff-coloured dust 
like a patch against the desert. 

Omdurman! England knows that 
name and cry, and every time it sounds 
the stone house, the hideous suffering of 
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captive, horror, filth and famine, the irri- 
tatioa of the long, barbarous, successful 
rule speak again, and nothing but the 
sudden memory of 1898 may consume 
the indignation which rises at the word 
Omdurman. 

No better picture of the Khalifa’s 
stronghold has been given than that of 
Sir Rudolph von Slatin, in his book 
Fire and 
Sword 
in the 
Soudan, 
Thegrue- 
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civilisation. It has the aspect of an over- 
turned anthill, crushed for the time being 
under a giant heel. The insects which 
have escaped destruction still return to 
burrow, to seethe and ferment about the 
ruins. ‘The line of the river shore where 
the bronze dust comes down to the Nile 
bank is like a living ribbon. Village 
life throngs and swarms and filters down 
. to the 

rT : ua water, 
whichthe 
women 
carry in 





some 
horror, 
the clam- 
our, the 
din, the 
extra- 
ordinary 
portrait 
of the 
Khalifa 
and his 
hy pno- 
tic supre- 
macy, the 





earthen 
jars upon 
the. 
heads to 
the town. 
Far out 
in the 
stream 
rows of 
Sudanese 
girls, up 
to their 
waists in 








water, 
savage, wash 
dreadful their 
charm, fresh 
are all veget- 
found in ables and 
these hand 
pages, them, 
through dripping, 
which— on to the 
and the older 
thread is women, 
not the who, 
least in- crouch- 
teresting ing upon 
part of theshore, 
thenarra- spread 
tive — out the 
one fol- carpets 
lows the of car- 
triumph Photo by W. Crooke, Edinburgh. rots and 
of spirit The Sirdar, Sir Reginald Wingate. leeks and 


which in 
the caseof Von Slatinand Father Orwalder, 
both slaves and captives to the Mahdi 
and the Khalifa, carried them through 
flame and degradation and made their frail 
lives, their astonishing _ personalities, 
stronger than fate and finally victorious 
over the Dervishes and their chiefs. 
Omdurman, that curious phase of 
African life, is entirely untouched by 


onions. 
The green of these vegetables’ leaves and 
their little colour is the only relief to the 
monotony of the tone of Omdurman. As 
they emerge from the river the forms of 
these half-clad young creatures appear 
like native flowers, like black mermaids, or 
like the caryatides of a submerged temple 
rising from the stream. 
Along the shores the masts of the 
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Sudanese boats bristle like a forest. 
These craft, their masts, cargoes of grain 
and gum, are of the universal tone of 
the place, ochre, yellow, and umber. 
But the wings of the river-boats make 
a salient white note in the brilliant air. 
A stone’s-throw from the shore, over a 
few acres of sand, the market-place 
spreads its area, The traffic of the 
southern countries is brought in here 
by caravans: grain in huge piles, yellow 
corn kernels, wheat, and above all the 
product that has made the country 
famous—the gum of Arabia. This com- 
modity is laid out in gigantic, neutral- 
coloured pyramids, which, after the gum 
has been cleansed, shine and glisten like 
rock crystals. 
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The Sudanese is a fine specimen ; but 
the Arab is superb here, and it would 
be vain to imagine to what depth his 
subtlety can lie, or to attempt to foretell 
the schemes his brain is hatching in the 
dusty streets under shelter of the bazaars, 
or in the long bright nights at Omdur- 
man. 

The Mahdi’s tomb is in ruins. The 
Khalifa’s house for the most part is a 
crumble of yellow débris. But the 
window remains from which the master 
daily looked out to see the imposing 
spectacle of his Dervishes, 40,000 strong, 
wheeling up in even ranks before him, 
or to gratify his sight with the spectacle 
of Sir Rudolph von Slatin, once Governor 
of a province, and later Mohammedan 
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The white wings of a river-boat make a salient note. 


Elephant tusks and ostrich plumes, 
and, in short, all the products of the 
savage land, are displayed in the open 
market ; but embroidered slippers, silver 
ware, beaten filigree-work, ivory canes 
and rhinoceros-hide whips one finds in 
the tent-covered bazaars, out of the sun’s 
blaze, where, under the shelter of her 
veil, her eyes ringed with kohl, her 
fingers pointed with henna, the child- 
wife of the bloated old merchant hides 
her beauty from the curious trader whilst 
her husband barters his filigree boxes 
at her side. 

There are tribal marks on the faces— 
great, gruesome slashes that signify that 
the natives belong to the Khalifa or to the 
Mahdi tribes, or to others less celebrated. 


and slave, clad in sheepskin, prostrated 
upon the ground calling out, to gratify 
his master, “Allah, Allah, Allah!” a 
thousand times a day! 

A little apart from the market-place 
and the hullabaloo. of the town, under 
a vine-covered pergola, that gentle hero, 
Father Orwalder, eats his simple fare 
and drinks his wine. In a long white 
priestly robe, a black cap on his reverend 
head, he presents to us an astonishing 
figure, this saint who lives not for the 
millions of pounds his cotton speculations 
yield him, nor yet for his health, nor for 
sport, in the Sudan, nor even for glory, 
but for the cause of the Spirit. The 
voluntary association of Father Orwalder’s 
future with his bitter past is curious 
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A caravan crossing the desert. 





A labourers’ ferry. 





An encampment, 





Photos by Clive Holland. 
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indeed. He has given beauty for ashes, 
and by his life of single devotion to 
the poor oppressed creatures with whom 


harmony with the desert, the fact of its 
past, and that it must be for some time 
a mark for the subtle consideration of 














Photo by Veniéres. . 
The Sirdar at drill at Khartoum. 


he was associated in the Khalifa’s days, 
his return to the Omdurman from which 
he escaped, a trembling fugitive, is one 
of the most touching tales of captivity, 
‘Those whom travel fetches to the door 
of this Anglo-Egyptian province will 


naturally form their ideas of the political 


and commercial situation as they travel 
and observe ; but the majority of home- 
keeping British, whom neither pleasure 
nor affairs carry farther than the Con- 
tinent, regard the Sudan as a faint, un- 
familiar name. ‘The desert city’s extreme 
isolation, its difficult access and exit, its 


the chiefs who plot and dream of re- 
prisals, is an interesting and absorbing 
study. ‘There is one British battalion 
in Khartoum. ‘The natives are forbidden 
to forge or manufacture weapons; but 
who is to control them really, and to 
keep tally of what is done in the desert ? 

The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is splendidly 
understood by its Ministers and Directors. 
As far as the economic and _ financial 
question, the education question (Gordon 
College), the progressive Christian ques- 
tion, are concerned, the problems the 
province presents are eminently well under- 
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Khartoum: The Palace, the Government building, and the Port. 
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Rowing a dahabeah, 














Preparing the evening meal. 
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in peace. None of the outward 
signs of civilisation have been 
forced upon Omdurman, Laws 
are administered with velvet 
hands, whose force is only felt 
when they crush. Father 
Orwalder will explain how in 
the promulgation of faith, if 
such a gentle influence can 
be called a promulgation, one 
must proceed with velvet foot- 
falls in everything approaching 
reform or propaganda. 

A country’s policy ina new 
land has been said to lie only 
in one of two directions: Z.e., 
a system of expediency evolved 








The sight of the white towers startles one with memories. 


stood by the chiefs. The Governmental 
machine appears to work sympathetically 
and harmoniously. Plans for the opening 
up of the vast provinces are clean and 
sound, but such praise is nearly as ful- 
some as would be a note of alarm. Great 
Britain’s choice of her representatives 
is the secret of her supreme Colonial 
success. But what the pioneers of a new 


country endure is never accurately told or 


appreciated by the people at home. The 
people in Khartoum may be sent to live 
over a volcano; nor do news-sheets tell 
of the summary and unhesitating justice 
the officials are forced to inflict, or the 
lessons that Englandstill teaches 


as the outcome of a series of 
governmental mistakes, or, on 
the other hand, the boldness of a new 
plan forced by the immediate situation 
presented by a new province. This latter 
is the policy of the Sudan, whose laws are 
modelled, indeed, somewhat on native 
codes, but whose present policy is more 
or less original and adapted solely to the 
needs of this part of Africa. 

America, when she colonises, must 
make the native an American citizen ; 
where she fails, her affairs are in turmoil. 
The immigrants Americanise with terrify- 
ing rapidity. The new republican, no 
matter what his tribe or racial trait may 
be, screams the Eagle with astonishing 





the desert. ‘The arbitrary and 
inevitable publishments breed 
a spirit none too gentle toward 
the conquerors. ‘lhe masterful 
Jmsel which brings the natives 
down from whatever beast he 
may be riding and forces him 
to bow and salute the English 
officer, pricks the native pride 
and is hateful to the Arab in 
the extreme. 3ut over the 
natural barbarism—for curious- 
ly the Arab is more of a bar- 
barian than is the — black 
Sudanese—nothing but force 
can prevail. The Arabs will 
never colonise, never amalga- 
mate, never Christianise, and 
the question of how to deal 
with these problems is a seri- 
ous one indeed. 

England, with poignant vision 
and the patience which is part 
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of her genius, leaves the natives 


Ruins of the Khalifa's tomb, 

















Omdurman is curiously untouched by civilisation. 














The native, his face turned towards Mecca, makes his desert prayer. 




















Huts on the Blue Nile. 
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cents a week, will be replaced 
by the ambitious and greedy 
folk whom civilisation will make 
men, and commercial men. 
Khartoum will prove in a few 
years to be only a vision—the 
old charm of it, that is—to be 
only a mirage on the desert’s 
face, dispelled by the dry com- 
monplaceness of the twentieth 
century. Meanwhile it allures 
and beckons, with its avenue of 
mimosa and the city’s broad 
white wall above the Nile, the 
flashes on the heavenly waters 
of the native sail, the long 
sweep of the chocolate shores, 
the palace gardens where the 
isolated pelican walks amongst 
the tropical flowers, and Gordon’s 
rose tree, dropping season after 
The women, very black, may be seen at their task season its red petals on the 
of carrying water. grass,... All this and the warm 
flash of the brilliant days, the 
ease, Great Britain, on the contrary, odours of the desert and the odours of 
leaves her native subjects their native the rivers, the waves of perfume that 
stem ; she pervades and in- 
fuses, but the souche does re 
not lose its species or its 
breed. When England 
colonised in North America, 
the people became Ameri- 
cans, and that was the whole 
secret of the Revolution. 
Cuba will become American 
and the Philippines as well, 
whereas Egypt remains 
Egyptian, India Indian, and 
England, with her marvel- 
lous governmental genius, is 
Empress over their divided 
loves and hates. 

Sudan, of which Khar- 
toum is the jewel, is full of 
delicious enchantment. The 
aspect of the country is 
ephemeral, and if one would 
see any remains of the old 
civilisation in what still exists 
of national forms and charac- 
teristics, the journey should 
be made before schemes for 
the opening up of the pro- Village life swarms down to the banks af the Nile. 
vincearecarriedout. Modern 
water-wheels must replace the sakieh, flutter like Eastern banners on the air, 
and the native who is content to work make the heart of the traveller ache to re- 
two hours a week and live upon twelve member, and call on the nomad to return. 
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Ill.. THE ACE OF SPADES. 


UT that card back! Tt ts the Ace of 
Spades—an evil card with an evil 
story to tell. You will not? So be 

it, then, although there are other cards in 
La Strega’s pack which tell tales better 
worth the hearing. The Ace of Spades 
deserts the Campo San Tomaso, and tells 
of the beautiful Giuliola and the sparkling 
necklace. 


Early one afternoon a gondola glided 
up to the steps in the Campo San 
Tomaso. It was a very smart gondola : 
its burnished steel prow shone like silver 
in the sun; its sides were beautifully 
carved ; its brass cavad/i, or little horses, 
holding a rope of crimson wool along the 
gunwale, glowed like gold. ‘The gondo- 
lier was young and handsome, and had 
a sprig of scarlet geranium stuck behind 
his ear. 

As he drew up at the steps with a 
flourish and attached the gondola to the 
great iron ring there, the two occupants 
rose. With glances of more than ad- 
miration from his bold black eyes he 
helped out the younger woman of the 
two, and while her hand lingered for an 
instant in his the older woman scrambled 
out unassisted. 

There was good reason for Francesco’s 
admiring glances, for Giuliola Martelli 
was beautiful beyond the ordinary. Tall 
for a Venetian, she possessed the rounded 
suppleness of the Venetian figure in 
youth ; her hair was black, her eyes were 
of that peculiar hazel which looks black 
at times and at times shows yellowish 
glints. Her skin was smooth and creamy 
as the petal of a magnolia bloom, her 
eyelids were heavy and languorous, and 
her mouth was scarlet as the flower of 
the hibiscus. 

Hers was a Circe-like beauty, though 
—more likely to cause her lovers to 
revert to the original beast than rise to 
the potential angel in them. 

With a careless word to Francesco, 
bidding him to await her return, Giuliola 


g!I 


moved with languid grace 
pavement, 

Just outside the corner house she 
stopped, stooped, and picked ,up some- 
thing from the ground. “What good 
fortune!” she cried. “See, Lucia, what 
I have found!” 

‘The older woman peered closely at it. 
“ Ma che! it is only a little stone,” she 
said disappointedly. 

“Yes, but it is a vound stone, foolish 
one, and to find a round stone is a piece 
of great good luck! A Red Goblin is 
supposed to live in every round stone, 
and to do the bidding of the finder.” 

She threw the stone three times 


along the 


in 


the air, catching it deftly each time as 
“That is part of the charm,” 


it fell. 
she said. 

“Thou’rt crazed with thy charms and 
spells,” muttered Lucia. 

“The folletino rosso ought now to 
appear,” said Giuliola with a slow smile. 

At that instant she caught sight of 
Gianni the Gobbo in his little shop below 
the pavement. The afternoon sunlight 
fell full on him, and threw his crooked 
figure into strong relief against its gloomy 
background where even the copper pots 
scarcely gleamed. 

“There he is,” she said, pointing. 

“Gia /” murmured Lucia, who did 
not relish her errand. “Tis only a 
hunchback coppersmith ! ” 

“* Veramente, he will serve my turn,” 
answered Giuliola, as she went nearer 
and paused at the top of Gianni’s steps. 

The Gobbo peered upwards. He 
thought he had never seen any one so 
beautiful as this lovely, insolent-looking 
woman, who stood there bathed in sun- 
light, exhaling a perfume of lilies which 
floated towards him like incense, and 
mounted through his nostrils to his brain. 
He waited, half-longing, half-fearing for 
her to speak, for he knew that when 
she spoke she would declare her errand 
and be gone, and that he should probably 
never see her more. 
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“Canst tell me where Pia the lace- 
maker lives?” she asked at last. 

He pointed upwards. “Over my head, 
signorina, Hers are the windows with 
the red geraniums.” He scarcely knew 
what he was saying. His senses reeled 
as if he were intoxicated, 

“ Mille grazie. Lucia, thou canst stay 
here. I will go up alone.” 

Gianni hopped out of his lair, and 
watched the graceful figure ascend the 
steps and disappear into Pia’s doorway. 
Then he sighed, and, turning towards 
Lucia, courteously invited her to wait in 
his shop. 

He set his quick wits to work to glean 
what information he could from Lucia 
about her mistress. His harvest was 
scant. All he learned was that her name 
was Giuliola Martelli, and that her father 
was clerk to a notary. Lucia was a hard 
nut to crack, and she was not going to 
allow herself to be cracked by a crazy 
Gobbo, who would give her no informa- 
tion in return. So the two fenced with 
each other, while their betters fenced 
with keener weapons above their heads. 

Giuliola, like all who entered La 
Strega’s room on secret errands bent, 
was struck by its normal aspect. ‘The 
cuckoo-clock ticking gaily on the wall, 
the simple, homely furniture, the gera- 
niums in the window, the quiet, black- 
robed figure sitting over her lace with 
swift-moving needle—nothing but sug- 
gested the uninteresting routine of every- 
day life. 

Pia rose as she entered, and the two 
women took stock of one another silently 
for an instant. In that quick flash of 
time Pia saw that she had here no 
ordinary credulous maiden seeking a 
charm for forgetfulness or a love-philtre. 
Giuliola recognised the power that lay 
beneath the other’s drooped lids. 

After a few desultory questions about 
lace, Pia put out her hand with a sudden 
gesture which arrested the other’s atten- 
tion. 

“Do not let us waste time, signorina. 
It is not for lace you come here.” 

“How do you know ?” asked Giuliola, 
half surprised. “Is my errand, then, 
written upon my face ?” 

“For those who can read it—yes 

“What is it, then?” asked Giuliola 
insolently. 

“It is for you to tell me, signorina, 
if you require my aid.” 
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Giuliola changed her tone and her 


tactics. ‘‘I do require your aid,” she 
returned. ‘For one thing I want you 


to tell me my fortune.” 

“Will the signorina come in_ here, 
then?” said Pia, opening the right-hand 
door with the heavy clamps of iron. 

Giuliola followed her into the tiny 
camerino, with its rough stools, its carved 
black coffer, and its strange scent of dried 
herbs, She looked around curiously : 
this was more like her idea of the 
chamber of a witch, 

** How will you have your fortune told, 
signorina? By cards or the crystal ? ” 

Pia’s tone was elaborately careless, but 
her strange power had discerned a hidden 
capacity for evil beneath the beautiful 
exterior of her client. She seemed to 
her like some lovely yet poisonous flower. 

** By cards,” Giuliola returned, in the 
same careless tones. Both of them knew 
that the fortune was only means to an 
end, but still they fenced. 

Pia took a pack of cards out of the 
black oak coffer, and Giuliola noticed 
with a little thrill of disgust that the 
twining serpents which formed the legs 
of the coffer were repeated in the design 
on the backs of the cards. She was not 
more superstitious than the majority of 
Venetians, but she had always had a 
horror of serpents in any form or design, 
and it seemed to her a bad omen that 
they should be entwined upon the cards 
with which her fortune was about to be 
told. ‘Have you another pack?” she 
asked Pia. 

“No, signorina, This is my fortune- 
telling pack. I can read these cards as 
I can read no other. Why do you want 
another pack ?” 

**T do not want it. 
quence. Go on.” 

Pia gave her a sharp glance. Then 
she took the pack of cards, shuffled them 
well, and handed them to Giuliola. 
‘*Cut,” she said. 

Giuliola cut the cards, 

* Again !” 

Giuliola did so. 

“A third time! Now give them to 
me.” She placed the three little heaps 
on the table, which she brought into the 
centre of the room. Then she spread 
them out face downwards, taking enough 
from each pack to form a row, and so on 
till the table was completely covered, It 
was exactly the size of forty cards. 


It is of no conse- 
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“ Now turn up three of those cards,” she 
said to Giuliola. ‘ Any three—it does 
not matter.” 

Giuliola hesitated. In the dim light of 
the camerino it seemed to her that the 
little snakes on the backs of the cards 
were alive—that they moved and wriggled 
evilly. She glanced at Pia, but she was 
gazing at the table, and her brow was 
slightly knitted. No doubt it was imagi- 
nation. Giuliola took a step forward, then 
stopped. With an effort she shook 
off her feeling of disgust, put out her 
hand and turned up a card. It was the 
ace of spades. 

“Guat a te!” cried Pia, startled. 
“That is an evil card, signorina.” 

“T know it,” Giuliola returned. ‘‘ What 
does it mean?” 

“Turn up the others, and I will see 
what is to be read in them.” 

Giuliola turned up another. It was 
the king of spades. She trembled, and 
Pia looked troubled, 

7] morto/” muttered Pia, ‘ Another!” 

This time it was the queen of spades. 
They looked at each other in fear, 

“Thou and he ” whispered Pia in 
a low, tense voice. 

Her body was very rigid, and strange 
shivers convulsed it from time to time. 
Her eyes were fixed on the cards, but 
she seemed to look through them to 
some distant plane where ‘Time was not, 
nor Place—nothing but a vague immensity 
where Fate unrolled the lives of mortals 
for the seers to read. 

Giuliola watched her, fascinated, the 
queen of spades still held in her trembling 
hand. 

““Thou—and he ”—the cold words fell 
like drops of ice—“ and that evil card 
between ye! I see a hunger...a 
lust that is not love. I see a dark 
valley... . I see ”—she shivered violently 
—“T see a serpent in thy bosom.” 

“ Santissima /” the girl screamed, and 
put her hand to her breast. 

Pia was silent—a figure of stone. Then 
she spoke again. ‘‘It is thy will that the 
serpent should bite another. . . . Take 
heed lest it bite ‘shee. There is yet 
time . . . beware!” She put out her 
hands as if to push something away, and 
the cards fell with a flutter to the ground. 
She passed her hand across her eyes, and 
looked into Giuliola’s pale face. ‘“ Did 
I frighten thee, child?” she asked. “I 
know not what I said, but the cards were 
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evil. There was a menace in them, and 
a warning. It will be well for thee to 
heed that warning !” 

Giuliola scarcely heard her. She was 
too full of her own thoughts and terrors. 
“You spoke of serpents,” she shuddered. 
“I hate serpents—I fear them horribly. 
I would never have aught to do with 
them. Come out of this dreadful little 
room into the other, where we can see 
the light of day!” She was utterly 
unnerved. She beat the air with her 
hands as if she were pushing away some 
horror which oppressed her. ‘Let me 
get out of this. I feel the darkness: it 
chokes me. Let me out! Let me 
out !” 

Pia hastily opened the door. She 
could not help thinking of the little scene 
with Rosina, who had so ardently desired 
to become beautiful, as this other girl 
rushed.out of the camerino and ran to the 
window to look once more on life in its 
tranquil, ordinary aspect, as represented 
by the sunny Campo San Tomaso. 

There was something in common 
between the two—both wanted some- 
thing which seemed almost unattainable. 
Rosina had wanted beauty—for what ? 
Money. Giuliola had beauty in a rare 
degree ; she appeared to have money in 
plenty. What, then, was it that she 
wanted? For that she wanted something 
was patent to Pia as if written in letters 
of fire on her creamy forehead. 

Pia closed the door of the camerino 
behind her with a little click, and Giuliola 
turned round from the window. In those 
few seconds of repose the girl had re- 
covered herself, and regained her usual 
poise and self-possession. ‘ J/a che—you 
frightened me,” she said lightly, ‘with 
your tale of dark valleys and serpents. I 
do not wish for a serpent to bite any one! 
How, therefore, can it bite me?” 

“The cards speak in parables,” Pia 
returned gravely. “It is for you to 
interpret them. It may be the serpent 
of jealousy, of greed, of revenge—who 
knows? NotI; but you may apply the 
meaning.” 

Giuliola drooped her heavy lids. If 
Pia could have looked beneath them she 
would have seen the yellowish glints begin 
to appear. “I have an enemy,” she said 
in a low voice: “can you do me a little 
scongiurazione to work that enemy ill ?” 

Pia watched her narrowly: she had 
been expecting something like this. “Is 
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the enemy a man or a woman?” she 
asked. 

“Tt is a man,” 

* 4 man an enemy of thine?” 

The girl laughed at Pia’s tone. “ You 
seem surprised. You think me_ beauti- 
ful ?” 

“jZ think you very beautiful—of a 
beauty to make men mad.” 

“There is one man whom I cannot 
make mad,” answered Giuliola, and a 
strange look came into her face. ‘‘ Give 
me something—potion, philtre, charm— 
by which I can bend that man to my will, 
and I will give thee untold gold.” 

Her breast rose and fell; she raised 
her lids from her eyes, which flashed 
now; a faint colour tinged her pale 
cheeks, and her full lips pouted voluptu- 
ously. 

Yet with all this display of emotion 
there was something beneath it which 
Pia could not read. Love seemed to 
speak in every sign, and yet—and yet— 
Pia felt sure that it was not love which 
animated the girl. There was something 
sinister in the flashing eyes, which she 
veiled as quickly as she had displayed 
them—something cruel in the pouting 
mouth. 

Pia shook her head. “I can give thee 
a charm which will work him evil, but 
Nature has given thee spells more power- 
ful than any I could weave to bind a man 
to thy will.” She forgot ceremony, and 
dropped into the familiar “thee” and 
“thou.” After all, the girl was scarcely 
above her own class, if at all, 

Giuliola looked disappointed. ‘“ Have 
you no drug which would dull his senses 
and make him obey a 

Pia cut her short. “I do not deal in 
such drugs. It is to the sfesiale thou 
must go for such.” 

“T thought you were a witch, and could 
weave what spells and charms you willed.” 

“There are limits to my power.” 

Giuliola paused. “Give me the first 
charm you spoke of, then—the one which 
will work him evil. ‘That must suffice 
for the present.” Her tones bespoke a 
malignant satisfaction. 

‘Wait here, then, for a moment.” 

Pia left her, and went back into the 
camerino. Giuliola leaned her head 
against the wall, and closed her eyes. 
Her smile was not good to see. ; 

Presently Pia returned. In her hand 
she carried a piece of sheep’s intestine, 
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made into a little bag. “This is the 
charm,” she said in a low voice. ‘ Into 
this little purse I have put a red and 
black ribbon intertwined, pepper and 
salt, and a peacock’s feather—‘/a penna 
maligna. ‘This is a sure spell to bring 
evil and suffering upon him whom thou 
hatest; but to make the charm work 
properly thou shouldst put a lock of his 
hair into it as well.” 

“* Madonna mia! 
an egg!” 
shrilly, 

Pia was puzzled. Why the girl should 
desire power over a man who was bald 
and presumably old was still a mystery 
to her. ‘That cannot be helped,” she 
returned gravely. ‘‘ Repeat these words 
thrice after me. Nay, it is no matter for 
laughter. If thou believest not, the spell 
will not work. Worse, if thou usest these 
charms without belief, ill will of a cer- 
tainty befall thee.” 

“T do believe,” answered Giuliola, 
whose laughter had been more sardonic 
than mirthful. 

It seemed as if a cloud passed over 
the sun and blotted out its cheery light: 
the room grew suddenly darker; a chill 
wind seemed to blow through it. Pia 
raised her right hand over her left, which 
held the little bag, and half said, half 
chanted, with an impressive emphasis, 
these words: 


but he is bald as 


cried the girl, and she laughed 


‘‘From day to day, from hour to hour, 
Thou shalt feel the witch’s power!... 
There shall be no relief for thee ! 
Little by little thou shalt die! ... 
Little by little thou shalt waste 
Like taper by the embers placed ! 
Little by little thou shalt die! 

There shall be no relief for thee!” 


Thrice Giuliola repeated these words, 
with a vindictive ring in them which left 
no doubt as to her hatred for the object 
of the speech. 

In her heart Pia felt a qualm of pity 
for the victim, for that the charm would 
work she had no doubt, unless the lack 
of the lock of hair militated against its 
full potentiality for evil. 

Giuliola clutched the little purse, and 
put some money on the table. “Is that 
enough ?” she asked. 

Pia’s eyes caught the glitter of gold. 
She was overpaid, and she knew it. 
Moreover, Giuliola knew it, too. Pia 
nodded. It was not well to be over- 
gracious, 





«1 will love thee, if thou wilt—for this trinket, Sandro,’” 
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Just as Giuliola got to the door she 
turned back, and said carelessly, ‘I al- 
most’ forgot to ask one thing. I have,” 
she paused, and glanced at Pia with 
narrowed eyes, ‘fan old dog. He is too 
old to keep, and I do not wish to drown 
him. Could you give me a little some- 
thing which would put him quietly to 
sleep? I donot wish to pain him or— 
you understand?” She broke off sud- 
denly, and glanced at the money on 
the table. 

“Of a certainty I understand very 
well,” Pia returned. ‘But as I told 
you before, signorina, it is to the chemist 
you must go for poisons, and not to a 
poor maker of lace.” Her tone was cold, 
and signified that the interview was over. 

Giuliola smiled insolently. “Who 
spoke of poisons?” she said, as she 
swept out of the room. 

The smell of lilies still lingered in the 
air. Pia went to the windows and flung 
them wider. 

“Ohe/ what cloying perfume! I 
would rather smell a dead rat!. She is 
bad, that one. It seems to me that her 


old dog goes upon fwo legs, not four! 
For me, I will have nought to do with 


such work !” 

She watched the girl and her maid 
go across to the steps of the 7/0; she 
noted the gondola with its handsome 
gondolier ; she saw that Gianni went to 
the steps with them, and that her client 
spoke a few words in his ear. She saw 
Gianni’s face flush: she saw the look in 
his eyes as he watched the gondola out 
of sight. It glided down the rio, past 
the corner house, and Pia took good 
stock of its handsome appointments as 
well as its gondolier. 

“That is Francesco!” she murmured. 
“He is one of the few who has the old 
motto on his gondola—‘ Pane in Piazza : 
Giustizia in Palazzo’” (Bread in the 
market-place : Justice in the palace). 

Meanwhile Giuliola dismissed her gon- 
dola at the bridge of one of the larger 
canals. “ AZille grazie, Francesco. I 
shall, want thee again to-morrow, perhaps. 
Thou mayest go home, Lucia. I have a 
little business to transact.” 

Having got rid of her two companions, 
she turned to go. It was a pretty spot, 
with the white marble bridge and the tall 
houses, pink and cream-coloured, with 
gay green shutters, mirrored in the still 
water of the canal. A little farther down 


one caught a glimpse of the low wall of 
a garden, over which a torrent of yellow 
climbing roses came tumbling to meet 
their reflection in the water; but Giuliola 
had no eyes for it. She was absorbed in 
her own thoughts. She threaded her 
way through narrow alleys and fondamente, 
stepping aside to avoid romping children 
or women with baskets hung on a yoke 
across their shoulders. At last she came 
to her destination. It was a little curiosity 
shop in a very narrow cad/e—called by 
courtesy the “Calle Stupenda,” although 
two people could scarcely walk abreast 
in it. ‘The dusty window was full of all 
sorts of things-—red-heeled slippers, old 
bits of brass, quaint twisted candlesticks, 
blue enamel snuff-boxes, Romagna jewellery 
—value and rubbish being mixed in 
confusion together. 

But none knew better than Sandro 
Varale, the owner of the shop, which was 
which, It would be a clever person who 
could get the better of Sandro at a 
bargain. 

He was an_unattractive-looking old 
man. His face was a network of wrinkles 
—not the wrinkles which Time writes so 
pleasantly on some old faces that they 
possess a sweetness which even youth 
lacks—but the wrinkles of greed, caution, 
and cunning. His eyes, under their 
heavy white brows, peered furtively at 
the world, and ‘his straggling beard 
seemed to have absorbed all his hair, for 
he was perfectly bald under the black 
skull-cap which he wore. His ears stuck 
out—there was a bat-like suggestion about 
him, 

He was examining a piece of tapestry 
with a magnifying-glass when Giuliola 
entered. ‘‘ Buona sera, Giuliola mia!” 
he said with a leer, putting down the 
glass and looking up into the girl’s lovely 
face. ‘‘What a taste for curiosities hast 
thou,cavina! Here isa fragment of tapestry 
—it must have been beautiful once. The 
old, old story, deddissima—Eve and the 
serpent !” 

The words struck unpleasantly on the 
girl’s ears after her recent warning. Eve, 
the immortal type of woman’s desire 
for the unattainable; the serpent ... She 
shuddered. Strange that her secret long- 
ing and her loathed aversion should be 
so typified the instant she crossed the 
threshold ! 

“Nay, I know it is not the tapestry 
thou comest to see,” chuckled the old 
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man, gloating over the swift change in 
Giuliola’s face. ‘‘ Old Sandro knows well 
what thou desirest, zon é vero?” 

“ Ahi, Sandro mio, no one knows as 
well as thou!” ‘The words came cooing 
from Giuliola’s lips. 

“TJ will not disappoint thee, de//isstma. 
Feast thine eyes. It costs me nought.” 

Old Sandro went to a little safe in a 
dusky corner of the shop, which he un- 
locked after much fumbling with the keys, 
the girl’s eyes following every movement 
greedily. From this he produced a small 
but discoloured silver box of exquisite 
workmanship, which he set upon the 
counter, 

With a lithe, cat-like movement Giuliola 
swung herself on to the counter, gloating 
over the box, fingering it, almost purring. 
“Open it! Open it, good Sandro!” she 
prayed. 

“ Oh! good Sandro, am 1?” the old 
man said. ‘If all others fail, I know at 
least one way of winning thine approval, 
carina.” 

The box was studded with large uncut 
turquoises. As he pressed one of these 
to open it Giuliola noticed for the first 
time that the legs it stood on were com- 


posed of twining serpents like the oak 


coffer in the camerino of La Strega. She 
shuddered again. 

Sandro observed it and paused. 
cold, Giuliola ? ” 

“No, it was but a goose walking over 
my grave,” she returned lightly. ‘“ Open, 
open! Iam all impatience.” 

He opened the box and drew from its 
blue velvet depths a necklace of curious 
workmanship. It was composed of gold 
filigree balls graduating in size, each ball 
containing a diamond or paste gem of 
extraordinary fire and brilliancy. 

Giuliola’s eyes rivalled the sparkling 
jewels. “Give it to me! Give it to 
me!” she cried. ‘Most beautiful ! 
Loveliest! Divinest !” 

She touched the necklace with soft, 
caressing hands, kissed it, fondled it, 
cooed to it, finally clasped it round her 
firm white neck, where indeed it found 
a worthy resting-place. Sandro Varale 
watched her in silence from beneath his 
penthouse brows. 

“ Ohe, Sandro!” she cried, suddenly 
looking up. ‘For the hundredth time, 
wilt not thou sell me this gem ? ” 

“For the hundredth time, no!” 

“Why not? I will give thee gold— 
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gold. Thy two hands full, if thou so 
desirest.” 

** Ahi, 1 know thou hast many lovers !” 

For answer she tilted back her head, 
showing the round column of her throat 
clasped with the glittering golden bauble, 
and looked at him from beneath narrowed 
lids. So might Cleopatra have looked— 
so Delilah—just such a look full of 
witchery and seduction. She stretched 
out one long, slim hand, and laid it on 
his shoulder: she bent her head back 
until the scarlet lips were almost at his 
ear. ‘S72, st, caro; but I would fain have 
one more.” She lowered her voice till it 
was but a honeyed whisper. ‘I will love 
thee, if thou wilt—for this trinket, 
Sandro !” 

Old Varale chuckled thinly. His 
laughter sounded in her ears like the 
bleating of a goat. ‘Not so, my little 
pigeon.. I am past all that. I am dry 
and withered as a sucked orange. The 
blood runs thin and cold in my veins, 
I have but one pleasure, one joy.” 

“And that is?” queried the girl, raising 
herself to her former erect posture, and 
carelessly fingering the necklace. 

‘** Nay, what thinkest thou ?” 

‘This, I suppose,” touching the golden 
balls. 

“That indirectly, for it gives me the 
whip hand of the loveliest woman in 
Venice.” 

Again he laughed, and the bleating 
laughter stung her to an inward rage. 
Outwardly she remained calm, swinging 
her little foot nonchalantly against the 
wooden panels of the counter. “ But 
thou art an old man, amico. Wilt thou 
not leave it to me when thou diest ?” 

“Thou art a fine original, my little 
Giuliola! No, no, my innocent, I have 
no desire to have a feast made for me; 
nor yet to feel a dainty hairpin under my 
fifth rib; nor yet again, to find my 
breathing oppressed by a little silken 
string around my windpipe ; nor even to 
get my hot head cooled by a bath at 
the bottom of the canal! Not so, my 
cherished! I am an old man, but I 
have still a desire to live out my allotted 
span!” 

His voice quavered with an evil mirth. 
Giuliola slid off the counter, and took the 
necklace from her neck. ‘‘ What a mind 
thou hast, Sandro!” she said calmly, as 
she handed it back to him. 

Sandro took it and put it into the silver 
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casket, pressing down the turquoise knobs. 
He was so busily engaged that he did 
not notice the yellow glints in her eyes as 
she looked at him. ‘ Buona sera, and a 
bad Easter to thee, thou avaricious old 
vulture !” she said—the latter half of the 
sentence being spoken under her breath 
as she went out of the shop. 

Old Sandro had sharp ears, and he 
heard. ‘‘ Buona sera, pretty one. The 
avaricious old vulture’s talons may prove 
too sharp for thee yet!” 

He pondered with chin on hand for 
awhile. ‘Then when night fell he made 
his frugal supper of bread and cheese 
and thin sour wine, shut and barred his 
shop, and went out. 

His neighbour Gregorio, the cobbler, 
watched him go. ‘‘’That’sa queer one !” 
he said to himself. ‘* And it’s a queerer 
thing for that beautiful young woman to 
come visiting him so often. I’d like to 
get to the bottom of it all.” 

He followed Sandro Varale in his 
thoughts, but if he had followed him in 
reality he would have found that the old 
man’s destination had a closer connection 
with him than he was aware of; for 
Sandro’s steps led him to the corner 
house in the Campo San ‘Tomaso, and 
Gregorio was the father of the ill-fated 
Rosina who had sought Pia’s aid to 
make her beautiful. 

Sandro Varale had paid more than 
one visit to La Strega before now, and 
he came to the point of his errand 
without any preamble. ‘“Canst thou 
procure for me one of those precious 
Venetian glasses which are so sensitive 
that they betray by a fracture the pre- 
sence of poison?” he asked her. 

Pia shook her head. ‘Such are only 
to be found in the museums, I fear. ‘Thy 
client had better search there.” 

“Tt is for myself.” 

“Thyself? Thou 
then?” 

SE. Se. 
an enemy.” 

“Only one ?” 

“One is all I know of. One foo many, 
I fear, for she has the devil for her own.” 

She ?” 

He shut up like an oyster. ‘ Nay, I 
am getting garrulous in my old age. 
Mille grazie, Monna Pia. I will not 
waste thy time longer.” 

“Stay !” she called, as he reached the 
door. ‘“Ihaveathought. ‘Thou knowest 


fearest poison, 


Like other celebrities, I have 
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Torzi, the seller of poisons? Zddene, he 
is also a collector of curios, and it may 
well be that the seller of poisons may 
also sell the betrayer of them.” 

Sandro uttered an exclamation. He 
turned back, pressed a ¢/va into her hand, 
and hastened off, leaving Pia puzzled for 
the second time that day. She turned 
over the coin in her hand. 

“As well look for five feet on a ram 
as expect anything for nothing from 
Sandro Varale!” she said to herself. 
“‘He must have considered my informa- 
tion about Torzi worth at least ten Ze, 
or he would not have given me one.” 
She blew out her candles, and went to 
bed. 

Gianni the Gobbo walked on air. All 
unknown to Pia he was now in constant 
communication with his lily-perfumed 
lady. 

He haunted the rughetta of the house 
with a balcony, and felt amply rewarded 
if he caught sight of the flutter of her 
skirt, or received a careless wave of her 
hand. Once she dropped a rose to him 
with a laughing word. 

“ Folletino mio /” she called softly. 

He looked up, and when he saw her 
his face grew radiant. He started up. 
“Dost want me, signorina ?” 

** S7, st. Come up.” 

He mounted the stairs to the piano 
secondo as if on wings. Giuliola smiled 
as he entered. 

“Wouldst do me a little service, 
Gianni?” she asked. ‘The perfume of 
the lilies filled the room, and as before 
mounted to his brain. 

‘J would serve thee with my life, 
signorina.” 

“T do not ask so much as that. Thou 
knowest old Sandro Varale, the seller of 
antiquities, who lives in the Calle 
Stupenda ?” 

He nodded: 
for speech. 

“T have heard that he is not well. 
I take an interest in him. I wish thee 
to go there—make thine own errand— 
and see for me how he looks. If he is 
thinner—paler—if he looks wasting ‘ 
Her voice sank to an intense whisper, 
and she caught the Gobbo’s arm with 
a tight grip. 

“Ts that all, signorina? ‘That seems 
the half of nothing!” What a good 
heart she had! 


his heart was too full 





“No, there was no mistake—he was dead, stone dead.” 
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“That is all for the present. I may 
ask more of thee later. I will wait on 
the balcony till thou returnest. Now 
go.” With a careless wave of her hand 
she dismissed him. 

She leant on the rail of the balcony, 
over which an old crimson and purple 
rug was flung. Her hair was dressed 
elaborately with high gold-wrought combs ; 
great golden rings hung in her ears— 
she was a_ perfect type of insolent, 
voluptuous Southern beauty. The rx- 
ghetta widened out at this point, where 
it opened on to the Riva degli Schiavoni ; 
farther up it grew narrower, and the tall 
houses almost met overhead. The sun 
was sinking slowly, turning the lagoon 
into a sea of gold barred by long, rolling 
amethyst ripples. Here and there the 
graceful lines of a gondola were etched 
on its bosom in swiftly moving strokes ; 
groups of fad/e, or stakes, black against 
the gold, marked the water-way to the 
Lido, a low sapphire cloud on _ the 
horizon ; fishing-boats, whose gorgeous 
sails, orange, yellow, scarlet, rivalled the 
fires of the sunset, drifted slowly across 
Giuliola’s line of vision; the clear and 
delicate atmosphere changed almost im- 
perceptibly from palest blue to amethyst, 
rose, topaz, turquoise—yet with an in- 
effable glory and enchantment which no 
jewel even suggests. 

The peace tinged with sadness which 
sunset brings in its train laid no healing 
touch on Giuliola’s restless spirit. 

For all her outward calm she burned 
inwardly: the desire for the necklace 
actually obsessed her; it came between 
her and her rest. She longed for it; she 
yearned for it as she had never yearned 
for anything in her life before. Hitherto 
she had but to ask in order to have: this 
was the first thing which had ever been 
denied her, and the denial had only made 
the desire for it all the fiercer. She was 
growing impatient ; she burned for action. 

At last Gianni returned. Long practice 
had made him perfect in the art of ex- 
tracting information about others. ‘ Thy 
kind heart need not be troubled, signorina 
mia,” he told her. ‘Old Sandro is just 
the same dried fig as ever. He is a 
shade thinner, perhaps, and he has a 
worried look; but what wouldst thou ? 
One must grow old.” 

Giuliola gave a muttered exclamation, 
This news did not please her at all. 

She rose from her seat, and looked 
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hard at the Gobbo. A strange thought 
crossed her mind. ‘“ He is a man with 
but few uses for life. A hunchback is 
but half a man, after all.” She took a 
sudden resolve. ‘Go now, Gianni mo! 
I shall not want thee again for some days, 
Mille grazie.” 

“Is there nought else I can do for 
thee?” he asked eagerly. ‘There was a 
pathetic look on his brown, monkey face. 

She pondered for an_ instant, then 
raised her head. ‘Sz, s7. In two days’ 
time, if thou wilt, thou canst go in the 
evening, after nightfall, to see how poor 
old Sandro fares. He is a very old 
friend, as I told thee.” 

“Ah, signorina, thou hast a good 
heart!” cried’ the Gobbo. “Sandro is 
indeed fortunate to have such a friend as 
thou!” 

An enigmatical smile curved the girl’s 
full lips as Gianni went slowly away. “I 
fear Sandro does not altogether appreciate 
my friendship !” she said to herself. 


Two evenings later Gianni the Gobbo, 
as desired, prepared to set out upon his 
benevolent errand. 

The weather had suddenly changed. 
The sky was overcast and grey. ‘Towards 
evening the rain began to fall, first in 
large drops, then in heavy, slanting lines 
which hissed on the pavement and cut 
like knives. The wind blew coldly, too, 
and Gianni shivered as he drew his cloak 
closer about him, and tried to shelter 
himself under the jutting roofs of the 
houses, 

A taper was burning in the curiosity 
shop, but the window was too blurred 
with dirt and rain for Gianni to see inside. 
It was not a night for outdoor lingering, 
so he went boldly in, trusting to fortune 
to favour him with an excuse for coming. 
But none was needed. 

Old Sandro Varale sat in his chair 
behind the counter, stone dead. He 
would never trouble about errand or 
bargain any more. 

For a moment Gianni stood still as if 
turned to stone. Then he went over to 
the old man and touched him. No, 
there was no mistake—he was dead, stone 
dead. 

“How she will sorrow for this!” was 
Gianni’s first thought. ‘Then he became 
aware of a strong perfume of lilies in the 
air. 

On the instant fear clutched his heart. 
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Here were mysteries too deep for him to 
fathom. With trembling limbs he rushed 
out of the shop, nor stopped till he had 
safely barricaded himself into his little 
den. 

Gregorio the cobbler watched his hurried 
exit with interest. “That was the Gobbo 
from the Campo San Tomaso,” he said 
to himself. ‘I wonder why he left with 
such haste, with a face as white as 
paper |” 

Then curiosity got the better of him, 
and he, too, paid a visit to Sandro 
Varale, ... . ‘ 

Late that night there was a great 
confusion in the Campo San ‘Tomaso. 
Gianni the Gobbo was arrested and taken 
to prison on a charge of having murdered 
Sandro Varale. ‘The prisoner seemed 
dazed, and refused to speak. Apparently 
there was no motive for the crime, as no 
robbery had been committed. No one 
knew that amongst the many contents 
of the safe had been a tarnished silver 
casket with turquoise knobs, which now 
was missing. . 

Gianni’s arrest was a sore grief to Pia. 
“ He had no more to do with the murder 
than my little axgiolino in the clock 
there!” she protested, and indeed such 
was the general opinion of the Campo. 
Beppe, the one-legged champion, vowed 
that, though he was a man of infinite 
patience and possessed the temper of an 
angel, he would tear the heart out of the 
judge who sentenced Gianni ; and all the 
women rose in their wrath and _shrilly 
asseverated their Gobbo’s innocence. 

Pia devoted her energies more to 
thought than speech. She felt that 
Giuliola was at the bottom of the mystery, 
but how to act she did not know. She 
shut herself up for two days, thinking 
deeply all the ‘while. 

At the end of the two days she went 
out, and dropped a little letter into the 
“Bocca del Leone” which was set in 
the wall of the Church of San Martino. 
She knew well, as she dropped her 
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missive into the marble lion’s mouth, that 
this method of secret denunciation, so 
popular in olden days, was now scarcely 
used at all, except in the case of blas- 
phemers or brawlers in church, but she 
could not help that. She must take 
some risks, and she did not want to be 
publicly mixed up with the affair. She 
returned to her lace-making, and waited, 
as she knew so well how to do. ; 

For three days Giuliola had gloated 
over her treasure in secret. She had not 
dared even to put it on, although she 
was almost sure that she and the old 
man were the only two who knew of its 
existence. It soothed her to know that 
it was there—that she could see it, touch 
it, handle it—that it was her own—that 
no one could take it from her. It was 
joy untold. Her hunger was satisfied 
at last. Yet no! it would not be com- 
pletely satisfied until she had felt the 
filigree beads with their sparkling prisoners 
grow warm against the warmth of her neck. 

On the afternoon of the third day, 
therefore, she thought she might with 
safety wear her treasure. She sent Lucia 
out on some trifling errand in order to 
have the place to herself. When she 
had gone Giuliola went into her bedroom, 
and from a locked box took out the silver 
casket. To Gianni’s fate she never even 
gave a passing thought. She drew the 
glittering trinket from its velvet bed. 
Her eyes gleamed, and she tossed her 
head till the golden earrings swung. 

“That fool! That fool!” she cried. 
“She said that the serpent would bite 
me! I was cleverer than she, for I have 
made the serpent bite mine enemy.” 

She clasped that for which she had 
sinned so deeply round her neck, 


Those who came later to arrest Giuliola 
Martelli found a dead woman, with a 


distorted face, which had once been 
beautiful, lying in a heap against her 
bed. A poisoned necklace was clasped 
around her full white throat. 
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I, 


T was the year of grace 1695. ‘The 
king in possession was King 
William III., whom no Englishman 

loved. He was not a man easy to love. 
The king by right, the king in exile, at 
St. Germain en Laye, eating the bounty 
of Louis le Grand, was James IT., whom 
some few Englishmen still contrived to 
love ; whom none, though much desirous, 
could respect. 

The sun of a July afternoon made the 
air languid in the rose-garden of Fairford. 
Crimson and white and cream-yellow the 
roses hung above two fair women. Ona 
low seat cut in the turf bank sat Mistress 
Kitty Islip and Lady ‘Tranmere. My 
Lady ‘Tranmere—it is she in the pale- 
blue linen gown—lies back against the 
turf, and her eyes are closed. You mark 
a form bourgeoning to its full womanly 
glory. ‘The bright light reveals the 
delicious tints of face and neck, hawthorn 
white touched with peach-blossom, and 
makes her golden curls all glistening. It 
is Mistress Kitty Islip—the gown of cream 
silk—who is pulling the spaniel’s ears. 
Small and dainty she is of face and 
form, with rosy cheeks and glossy brown 
hair, and mirth in her eyes and her lips. 
She has pulled the spaniel’s ears so 
hard that he rises and walks away. 
You observe his air of his outraged 
virtue as he flops down again out of 
reach. If it were not so hot he would 
have yelped. 

Mistress Kitty Islip is left to her own 
thoughts. 

“Dorothy,” says she in a moment, 
“Dorothy, do you never want a_hus- 
band?” 

Lady Tranmere opened her eyes. 
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*“No,” she said placidly. 
see, I have one.” 

“Oh, of course. I always forget.” 

“So do I,” said Lady Tranmere ; and 
shut her eyes again. 

Mistress Kitty Islip piucked a yellow 
rose and played with it. “ Dorothy,” said 
she, ‘what is he like ? ” 

Lady ‘Tranmere opened her eyes again. 
“Who?” she asked. -‘ Oh, Lord Tran- 
mere. Why, I have not seen him in nine 
years. At our wedding I remember he 
was all hands and feet.” 

* But all boys are like that. And he 
was quite a small boy,” said Kitty Islip, 
who looked back upon eighteen whole 
years, 

*T was eleven and he was fifteen,” said 
Lady Tranmere, and shut her eyes. 

“Perhaps he is good to look at now,” 
Kitty suggested. But either my Lady 
‘Tranmere thought it impossible or felt 
no interest in the looks of her lord, for 
she made no answer and began to 
GON. .-s- 

That babe’s marriage of nine years ago 
had been a mere traffic. Dorothy’s father 
thought my Lord ‘Tranmere’s acres worth 
securing ‘betimes. So, like many another 
pair, boy and babe were wed and parted 
at the church door. But the speculation 
wentamiss. ‘Two years after the marriage 
came the Revolution. | Dorcthy’s father 
changed sides with ease and skill. But 
Dorothy’s husband, with a _ boy’s silly 
loyalty, stood by his rightful king. He 
followed King James to exile. His estates 
were forfeit. He was proclaimed traitor. 
After all her father’s schemes my Lady 
Tranmere was left the wife of an ocut- 
lawed pauper. Her father, kind friends 
said, died of disgust. But the girl’s years 
passed happily enough, No sorrow for 


* But, you 
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that stupid loyal soul, her husband, 
troubled her. How could she care for 
a boy she had seen for only ten minutes 
of her life? Why should she think of 
him as husband? She scarce yet knew 
what womanhood was. 

My Lady Tranmere sat under the roses 
sleepily happy. 

Kitty Islip started up. “ Dorothy, I 
love you, and you are a darling,” she said 
in a swift low voice, “ but I cannot endure 
your brother.” 

Lady Tranmere opened her eyes. ‘“ Nor 
I,” she said. “Is he coming? Let 
us go.” 

‘They wandered away arm in arm behind 
the yew hedge. It was clipt into fantastic 
shapes—peacocks and other wild fowl 
(according to the Dutch taste of King 
William III., of whom, as the giver of 
places, pensions, and all good gifts, my 
Lord Fairford, Lady Tranmere’s brother, 
was an ardent courtier)—but still it 
afforded some grateful shade. . 

Amid flower-beds severely rectangular 
with flowers tight packed and _ tortured 
into triangles and pentagons in the true 
Dutch manner, they came to the front of 
Fairford House. ‘There they found a fine 
gentleman dismounting. With his coat 
and stockings of orange silk, his vest and 
breeches of blue velvet, his full black 
periwig, his lace neck-cloth in calculated 
disarray, he said the last word of sixteen 
hundred and ninety-five’s fashion. For 
himself it was plain that his person had 
once been handsome, and, as the Duc de 
St. Simon said of another gentleman, ‘‘ he 
still preserved the remains.” 

Such was the Earl of Lenham. 

“‘ Ladies, your most devoted,” with a 
bow to the ground. And the ladies fell 
curtseying before him. ‘The poor ancients 
knew but one Venus. My happy eyes 
enjoy two.” 

“Could you find no wiser thing to say 
than that, my lord?” said my Lady ‘Tran- 
mere coldly. 

“Why, lady, I spoke the truth 
who but a fool does that?” 

There was something of pain in my 
Lady Tranmere’s fair face. ‘‘ Why does 


and 





it please you to talk so, my lord?” she 
asked, and her voice was low. 

“ How should I talk to please you?” 

“ Like a man.” 

My Lord Lenham gave a shrug of seif- 
contempt. 
gentleman,” 


‘‘T am not a man, I am a fine 
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“ But why—why?” My lady’s honest 
blue eyes met his and grew bright. 
“Indeed, my lord, you might do great 
things if you would.” 

Again my lord gave his shrug of self- 
contempt. “If any one wished it—I 
might. But since no one cares what I 
do—why, I do not care, neither.” 

“ You are unfair, my lord.” Again the 
honest blue eyes met his. “I care.” 

A moment my Lord Lenham was silent. 
Then he bowed slightly. ‘‘ You honour 
me—too much,” he said in a low voice. 
* ] thank you—I thank you.” And again 
he bowed and passed into the house. 

From first to last his bearing, his 
manner, had been admirable. From his 
eyes glowed due admiration of her beauty, 
but always it was tempered with deep 
respect and a sad modesty. Behind his 
mockery of himself loomed consciousness 
of strength. He showed remorse for 
wasted years and gratitude for her trust. 

Nothing could be better designed to 
make a man live in a woman’s thoughts. 

“T hate him!” said Kitty Islip. 

“ Kitty!” My Lady ‘Tranmere was 
amazed and pained. “ Indeed ! then there 
was no need for you to stay with us,” 
she said coldly. 

It was Kitty’s turn to be amazed. 
“Dorothy, dear! You could not possibly, 
possibly want to be alone with him ?” 

The lovely white and peach-blossom 
tints of my Lady Tranmere’s face were 
hidden in rosy red. She made no answer 
at all. But as the girls wandered on 
through the garden their arms unlinked, 
they drew a little apart. 

The Earl of Lenham was received in 
the library by my Lord Fairford, my Lady 
Tranmere’s undesired brother. ‘There 
was no exuberance in their greeting. 
My Lord Fairford, in fact, was not apt 
at exuberance. He possessed a clear-cut 
face of some delicacy, with eyes set close 
together and a narrow brow. His un- 
distinguished form was attired in black 
and silver. ‘And how runs the course 
of true love?” he sneered. 

My Lord Lenham was making himself 
a mirror of a silver cup, “ Faith,” says 
he, “if my dear had not a husband 
already I might be he within the month.” 

“You are mighty sure of the girl.” 

My Lord Lenham smiled into his 
mirror. ‘I know the signs,” said he. 
“T have seen enough. If only sweet 
Dorothy were decently widowed she would 























be a blushing bride betimes. But how 
to make her widow I do not see. If the 
fool were in England we could have him 
taken off quietly enough. But as he is 
where he is, he is the devil.” 

“In effect, my lord, ’tis checkmate by 
the existent husband,” said Dorothy’s 
brother. 

“’Qd’s bones! the fool is a plague. 
He can have no joy of her himself, yet 
he keeps her from me. Nay, rot the 
prigster !” My Lord Lenham grew warm. 
“’Od burn him! I say. What’s he to 
her? A puppy that put a ring on her 
finger when they were both scarce weaned! 
Is he to claim her for eternity ?” 

“Why, my lord,” said Dorothy’s brother 
with a shrug, “‘ Dorothy may be yours in 
this world, but she'll be far enough from 
you in the next,” 

My Lord Lenham snorted. “ Gadsbud, 
Fairford, what was your father seeking, to 
make so curst a match?” 

“What his son seeks in making another 
curst match, my lord—profit. ‘lranmere 
was a child? He was the richest child 
in England. He is a Jacobite? We 
were all Jacobites then. Who could tell 
that he would not have the sense to rat, 
like ourselves? Well, he had not. He 
is begging his bread in France. I pro- 
fess, my lord, I care for Tranmere now 
no more than I should for you if you 
were he. . . .” Dorothy’s brother Jaughed 
gently. ‘But from all your heat, my 
lord, I infer you are vastly desirous of 
Dorothy ? ” 

My Lord Lenham’s handsome wrinkles 
grew red. ‘Faith, I never desired a 
wench so much,” he said in a low 
voice. 

My Lord Fairford looked at him with 
curiosity. ‘The state of desiring a wench 
was not within my Lord Fairford’s experi- 
ence. . . . Then he smiled and looked at 
his own finger-nails. ‘‘ i spoke, my lord,” 
says he in the softest of voices, “I spoke 
of some little arrangement concerning 
your place on the Irish establishment.” 

My Lord Lenham flung away with an 
impatient gesture. “Ob, ay! I am 
ready to pay for her,” he cried. 

“Ah, love, all-conquering love!” my 
Lord Fairford sighed poetically. ‘‘ Well, 
my lord, you have also at Lenham Castle 
a picture to my taste—the Traversari 
Raphael ! ” 

“No, damme!” my Lord Lenham 
snapped. ‘“’Tis the gem of the gallery.” 
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“The rest indeed is of little worth,” 
my Lord Fairford agreed. “ But you 
seem to forget, my dear lord, that I 
must have some requital for bringing on 
my sister the grief of womanhood.” 

My Lord Lenham stared. His lips 
framed a silent question. 

My Lord Fairford laughed. ‘If it 
proves worth while.” 

“T’ gad, do it at once, and you may 
have what you will... . In reason, in 
reason.” 

And so my Lord Fairford contracted 
to kill his sister’s husband for a place 
of two thousand pounds on the Irish 
establishment and a Raphael Madonna 
and Child. 


II. 


In St. Germain en Laye, in a dingy 
garret, sat the husband, my Lord Tran- 
mere. ‘The air came hot and fetid from 
the street. My Lord ‘Tranmere sat with 
his chin on his hand staring out at the 
sun-glare, and thought of his lost home 
amid the fragrant Cheshire meadows. 

He looked far older than his years. 
The: bold, irregular features that nature 
meant to be humorous were curved and 
lined with gloom. None of the best 
things in life had fallen to the lot of 
my Lord ‘Tranmere. He had found 
neither work nor love. Seven years 
before, with a boy’s loyalty, he followed 
King James into exile. He fought for 
King James’s cause in Ireland as long 
as a man might, and far longer than 
the brave king himself. For King James 
he flung away home and wealth and 
country; then, like many another, was 
taught that the sacrifice was made for 
one unworthy, that a base heart beat in 
his kings ‘There were no thanks for 
him, not even courtesy. Of all his 
wealth, King James grudged him a pit- 
tance for livelihood. My Lord Tranmere 
must have starved, as Dunfermline starved 
at his king’s door, but for the secret 
bounty of his father’s friends in England. 

“ngland and home were lost to him. 
His head was forfeit if he touched the 
English shore. He must needs drag 
out his life in idle exile, eating the bitter 
bread of charity. Such was the reward 
of loyalty to King James. . 

In the Faucon Noir some gentlemen 
of the Bourbonnais were amusing them- 
selves with wine and song. The chorus 
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was borne in through the oven window 
to my Lord ‘Tranmere. 


Vous qui vivez comme des bétes, 
Amants quand vous faites amour, 
Et ne saurez ce que vous faites, 
Amants quand vous faites l'amour. 


“To live like the beasts ”—that cer- 
tainly was in his power. . . . It did not 
commend itself to my Lord Tranmere. 

He sat long, scarce moving at all, 
breathing the hot odours, staring out 
through the torrid glare. But what he 
saw was the dappled shadows on an 
English brook. He smelt an English 
wind over English meadows. . . . So it 
was with him many a day... . 

The man of the house brought him 
up a letter. My Lord Tranmere turned 
it over curiously. It was addressed in 
an unknown hand. ‘The seal was plain. 
He broke it, and read: 


DEAR HUSBAND, 

I doubt you'll scarce know that 
Name, but sure ’tis my Right. Maybe 
you have forgot me in these many Years 
but I have not forgot you at all. Indeed 
my Lord ’tis long that I have borne your 
Wife’s Name and I pray you is’t not Time 
I were more than a Name to you? I am 
full weary with longing for you. Will you 
not come to me, my Lord? Indeed I need 
you sore. Who am, 

Your loving Wife, 
DOROTHY TRANMERE 
From Fairfield House this 1st August. 


The cry rang true to my lord’s ear. 
But to go to England was to risk a rebel’s 
death. 


Ill. 


My Lord Fairford, you will agree, had 
written that letter well. His scheme, you 
must needs admit, was ingenious. His 
ingenuity has been neglected by historians, 
who have made it an occasion of mere 
moral reprobation. 

In the autumn of that year King 
William IIT. made a progress through 
middle England. ‘They gave him a stag 
to hunt in Sherwood, and drank a hundred 
gallons of punch in his honour at Warwick 
Castle. He dined with his grace of 
Shrewsbury at his mansion of Stow in the 
Wold, and came back through Burford 
and Oxford to town. All the way my 
Lord Fairfax, a devout courtier, was by 
the royal side. My lord was accom- 
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panied by his sister —for whom _ his 
affection had of late vastly increased. He 
was uneasy if she was out of his sight. 
My Lady ‘Tranmere found him _ less 
endurable than ever. ‘The Earl of Lenham 
also had become a little tedious. He 
too suffered from the vice of never effacing 
himself. . . . He of course (poor man !) 
had his excuse. He needed a friend . . , 
some one to trust him and help him. 
But one could have trusted him 
better if one had seen him less. 

My Lord Fairford brought his sister back 
to his town house in Whitehall, over 
against the Cockpit, and was more at his 
ease. There all comings and goings were 
under his own eye. Lest my Lord 
Tranmere should first seek his lady in 
the country, my lord sent a Secretary’s 
messenger (the day of the Bow Street 
runner was not yet) to watch Fairford 
House. But the messenger laid hands on 
a good farmer riding to Witney to bargain 
for his year’s clip, and haled him before the 
justices as my Lord Tranmere, and was 
thereafter the mock of the country-side, so 
that, in weariness of being laughed at, he 
fled back to town. - 

After he was gone my Lord Tranmere 
did indeed come to Fairford House, and 
learnt that his wife was in London, and 
went thither. So, while my Lady Tran- 
mere sat alone in a room that looked over 
the mellow autumn leaves in Whitehall 
garden, a serving-man brought her a 
letter. My Lady ‘Tranmere’s blue eyes 
opened wide at it. For it said only, “A 
messenger front your husband waits below.”. 

There was ushered into her presence a 
tall fellow wrapped in a weather-beaten 
cloak. As he bowed she saw the bold, 
irregular features of a tanned face. 

“You come from my—from my Lord 
Tranmere, sir?” ‘The man bowed again. 
My lady became conscious that his keen 
eyes were curiously intent. The pale blue 
silk on her bosom moved faster. “ Pray, 
sir, what is your errand ?” 

“Sure, my lady, you know.” 
was a strange thrill in his voice. 
keen eyes had begun to glow. 

“T, sir? I know?” 

“What answer could your husband 
make? Dorothy!” he started forward 
and caught her hand. he 

Her lovely white neck grew rosy, like a 
cloud at the touch of dawn. ‘“ You—you 
—you are—are my Lord Tranmere ?” she 
stammered, 


much 


There 
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“Dorothy, gazing at the lean pallid face, gave a strange, choked sob.” 
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“ Ay; come to you at last.” His hand 
pressed hers ; he was drawing her closer. 

“But why?” Blue eyes were wide in 
passionless wonder. ‘‘ Why are you here 
now, my lord? Indeed x 

“Why? Did you dream that I would 
not come? How else should I answer? 
Dorothy 3 

“ Answer, my lord? Answer what? 
Indeed I have asked you nothing.” 

He dropped her hand. “ What! 
you not bid me ?” 

“Who? I, my lord?” 

Slowly the glow of passion died from 
his keen eyes. He fumbled in his breast 
and drew out the letter. “Is not this, 
then, of your writing ?” he asked gruffly. 

Dorothy took it, and as she read, “Tis 
not my hand!” she cried, and her neck 
and face grew crimson. ‘ Indeed, how 
could you think I would write so ?” 

My Lord ‘Tranmere snatched the letter 
from her hand and stared at her with the 
lines on his tanned face deepening into 
asneer. Then, with a mirthless laugh, 
he turned on his heel. 

But Dorothy caught his arm. “My 
lord, you are in sore danger here. If 
any should know you ” her blue eyes 
were dark now. “Ah, my lord, you 
thought I wrote that, and you risked 
your life to come to me.” 

Tranmere laughed again. “Oh, ay! I 
have walked into the trap,” he said, and 
put her aside. 

“Trap ?” Dorothy gasped. 

Then came acry, “ In the King’s name! 
Open!” and the door was flung wide. A 
posse of Secretary’s messengers poured 
into the room, and one was crying, “* Hugh 
Bevil, Lord ‘Tranmere, in the king’s name, 
i ” 

But my Lord Tranmere whipped out 
his sword and was through a man’s 
shoulder in an instant, and broke away. 
Downstairs he went headlong, and past 
two who tried to stay him, out at the 
first door he found. The messengers 
tumbled after him, howling “A Jacobite ! 
—a Jacobite !” 

My Lord Tranmere had come into the 
palace precinct, and he ran hotfoot down 
the narrow alley to the privy garden. The 
thudding feet were close after him, and 
the yells “ Jacobite !—Jacobite!” Two 
men filled the path before him and at 
the din they turned. One was plucking 
at his sword-hilt, but the other, a lean 
creature in black, stood still waiting with 
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empty hands. 
ened his sword to stab as: he ran. 
man in black offered his breast to the 
point. “I am your king, sir, if ’tis my 
life you seek,” he said. 

My Lord Tranmere checked sharply 
and an oath broke from him. 

“Your sword,” the king demanded 
curtly, and held out his hand for it. i 

“Not to an usurper,” growled Tran- 
mere, and broke the blade across his knee 
and flung the pieces away and folded his 
arms and glared at the king. 


My Lord Tranmere short- 
The 


King William shrugged his _ thin 
shoulders. ‘‘ An heroical person, Shrews- 


bury,” he remarked to his companion, 
“Who is he?” But his grace of Shrews- 
bury, who knew not, could not tell. 

Then, howling, the messengers came up 
and fell upon my Lord Tranmere, and, 
thrusting in among them, were two fine 
gentlemen, much agitated, who cried, 
“ Gadsbud, knaves, grip him now!” and 
** Make sure now, fellows, make sure !” 

“Eh ! who are these zealots ? ” said the 
king. “My Lord Fairford? My Lord 
Lenham? Why, are you turned catch- 
polls ?” ia 

My Lord Fairford, somewhat dishevelled 
and breathless, extricated himself and 
made a bow: “To preserve your 
Majesty’s life from a curst Jacobite mur- 
derer.” *+-: 

“Who came out of my Lord Fairford’s 
house,” said his Majesty drily. seit 

My Lord Fairford bowed again. “I 
confess it, sir, with shame. I am the 
more thankful that I arrived in time to 
preserve your Majesty’s life.” 

“ Trom a gentleman who had no mind 
to take it,” said his Majesty. “I am 
duly your debtor, my lord. Since you 
were the gentleman’s host, pray who 
is he?” 

“ He is, sir,” said my Lord Fairford, 
with honest horror, “ the traitor who calls 
himself Lord Tranmere.” 

For a moment the king’s gleaming 
eyes rested on my Lord Fairford’s delicate 
face. “Your brotherly interest in him 
interests me,” he said. ‘‘Come to my 
cabinet.” 

Fairford bowed. “Let me but de- 
spatch the fellow to the Tower, sir.” 

“ He also interests me,” said the king. 
“Lead me the way.” 

My Lord Fairford was left no choice. 

So in the upper room with the dark 
tapestry Tranmere stood captive before the 
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usurping king and, vastly disgusted with 
all the world, glowered scornfully down at 
the skeleton in black clothes and black 
wig, the pallid emaciated face, the hook 
nose and gleaming eyes. 

My Lord Fairford was fidgety. 

The king paid no heed to him, 
king was paying Tranmere stare for 
stare. ‘And why have we the joy of 
your presence, my lord?” he asked. 

‘Tranmere gave a sharp, scornful laugh, 
but no other answer. 

Fairford struck in in a hurry : 
will say, your Majesty—the fellow, I 
doubt not, sir, will say—that he came 
because my sister, his wife, desired him. 
He 

“ Pray, my Lord Tranmere, will you 
say that ?” the king asked quickly. 

“ Ay,” growled Tranmere. 

The king looked at Fairford. ‘“ You 
are strangely accurate in prophecy,” said 
he. 
“ But, i’ gad, ’tis all a lie,” 
ford. ‘He came for his own traitorous 
ends, My sister wishes only never to see 
him again.” 

“Is yours so fashionable a wife, my 
Lord Tranmere ?” the king asked. 

“* Ah, bah, have done with the farce!” 
cried ‘Tranmere, flushing. ‘‘ Your curst 
trick has won. You wanted my head. 
You 2 

“Who? I?” said the king quickly. 
“My lord, you value yourself too high. 
Your death interests me as little as your 
life. I profess I never thought of either 
till now.” 

“Then whose trick was that?” cried 
Tranmere, and tossed on the table the 
crumpled letter—that letter signed with 
his wife’s name. 

Slowly, carefully, the king smoothed 
out the folds and began to read. Then 
my Lord Fairford forgot etiquette, and 
leant forward to see over the royal 
shoulder. My Lord Lenham stretched 
his neck to look from afar. His grace of 
Shrewsbury regarded the pair with some 
surprise. The king made an end of 
reading. Again he looked at Tranmere. 
“Of such a letter, my lord, a husband 
might be proud,” he said gravely. 

My Lord Fairford cried out in a hurry: 
“This is false, sir. This is a cheat. 
This is not in my sister’s hand.” 

Tranmere gave a mirthless laugh. 

The king turned in his chair till he 
faced my Lord Fairford. “Not in your 
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sister's hand?” he repeated slowly. 
‘** Pray, my lord, in whose hand is it ?” 

“Why, sir, ‘tis plain enough! That 
paper never came from my sister’s 
hand, never came from England at all. 
"Tis of the fellow’s own concoction. He 
brought it so that if he were caught at his 
treacheries he should have a fair excuse 
for coming here.” 

Tranmere laughed again. ! 

But the king looked curiously at 
Fairford. ‘You are vastly subtle, my 
lord,” said he, and saw behind Fairford a 
smile on his grace of Shrewsbury’s hand- 
some face. “Eh! whatare you thinking, 
Shrewsbury ?” he inquired. 

““T am thinking, sir, that the serpent 
was more subtle than any beast of the 
field,” said Shrewsbury, smiling still. 

There was the trace of an answering 
smile on the king’s lean lips. ‘“‘ And 
that some one is vastly anxious to he ive 
my Lord Fairford’s sister a widow?” he 


inquired. 

*‘T had inferred that, sir,” said Shrews- 
bury. 

“Ah!” For the first time the king’s 


gleaming eyes turned to my Lord Lenham. 
“ At first I could not account for you, 
my lord,” he said pleasantly. 

My Lord Lenham’s handsome wrinkles 
crimsoned. He stammered something— 
Fairford and he together; but there was 
a cry at the door—a cry that drowned all 
else. ‘If the king be there I will come 
tohim! I will!” 

Into the room broke Dorothy. The 
fair round cheeks were flushed, and across 
them in glistening disorder fell strands of 
her golden hair. Her dress was borne 
away behind her by her speed—the lace 
fell away from her white arms. 

Swiftly she glanced from one to other 
—the king sitting in the seat of judg- 
ment, Tranmere standing captive before 
him. Then, heedless of all else, “ My 
Lord Tranmere isyour Majesty’s prisoner?” 
she cried. 

‘Precisely that,” 
took snuff. 

Her bosom surged in anger. ‘‘ You 
then ”—(Majesty was forgot by her scorn) 
—you lay in wait for him—you took 
him in his wife’s chamber—you charge 
him with treason—a man that never did 
worse than fight you fairly—you drag him 
away to die!” The king again took 
snuff. Dorothy, gazing at the lean, pallid 
face, gave a strange, choked sob. Her 


said the king, and 
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blue eyes shone through tears. “ ‘Then 
—then all one hears of your being just to 
your foes, of your being so merciful, that 
means nothing—nothing !” 

The king looked gravely at the beauti- 
ful, troubled face. ‘‘ My lady, from what 
I have just heard, I suppose it does mean 
nothing,” he said, with a strange note of 
sadness in his voice. She gazed in wide- 
eyed, tearful wonder, not understanding. 

Quick emotions were chasing each 
other across ‘Tranmere’s face. My Lord 
Fairford and my Lord Lenham_ were 
plainly aghast. His grace of Shrewsbury, 
a gentleman of fine taste, admired Dorothy 
and the scene. ue 

When the king spoke again he used 
the familiar sarcastic tone. ‘My lord, 
however, is not yet dead. We are in- 
quiring what it was that brought him to 
England—into my murderous hand.” 

“T. It was I,” Dorothy cried. “He 
did not come to attack you; not to plot 
against you. I bade him come for me.” 

“Then this letter is yours ?” 

Dorothy took it from his hand, and as 
she looked at it again, again her neck 
grew rosy. “I wrote this,” she said, in a 
low, clear voice. ‘I wrote it.” 

“Your brother (who, indeed, seems to 
have known a great deal about it) says 
tis not in your hand.” 

Dorothy turned with flaming eyes on 
her brother. ‘It is mine, my lord,” she 
cried. “TI say it is mine.” 

‘Tranmere’s colour rose, and his eyes 
were set upon her, and glowing. 

The king took snuff. ‘‘ Does my Lord 
Fairford still deny it ?” he asked. 

“Sir, I learn with regret that I was 


wrong,” said my Lord Fairford with 
dignity. “I could not conceive that my 


sister should feel affection for a husband 
who was a Jacobite, a proclaimed traitor.” 

“Therefore your benevolence sought 
to provide her with another,” said the 
king, with a flick of his fingers at my 
Lord Lenham. 

Dorothy, with flaming eyes and surging 
bosom, turned, fiercely beautiful, upon the 
two fine gentlemen. 

“And my Lord Lenham,” the king 
went placidly on, “is doubtless gratified 
to know that, whoever did write this letter 
to my Lord ‘Tranmere, his wife is ready to 
write it now.” 

Dorothy turned to the king with a start 
and a gasp of amazement. 

My Lord Fairford began to cry in out- 
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raged innocence: “Your Majesty does 
not believe-——” 

“My lords,” said the king sharply, 
“your future absence from Court will 
need no excuse.” 

Out from his presence, with hanging 
heads, the two fine gentlemen went. 

Then at last ‘Tranmere’s eyes turned 
from Dorothy’s beauty to the king. “The 
gentleman looked,” his grace of Shrews- 
bury has written, “as if he had for the 
first time found an honest man in the 
world besides himself.” The keen eyes, 
in fact, were dim; the harsh lines of 
cheek and brow relaxed. My Lord 
Tranmere seemed almost happy. 

“My lord,” said the king, “you are 
free to go where you will. I doubt you'll 
never consent to be a friend of the 
Usurper.” 

Tranmere flushed and gulped. ‘“ Sir,” 
he said in a low voice, “I could never 
be your foe again.” 

The king bowed. Then, as he looked 
up, a smile flickered on his lean lips, “I 
profess, my lord, both of us may be 
grateful for my Lord Fairford’s subtilty.” 
He stood up. “You were cheated of 
one greeting. Let us not hinder another.” 
He went out, and Shrewsbury, past 
curtsey and bow. 

My lord and my lady were left alone. 
Tranmere took her warm hands in his. 
“Dorothy,” he said in a low voice, 
“ Dorothy..." 

Crimson cheeks, wet eyes, turned to 
his. “ Ah, it was vile! so vile!” she cried. 
“What must you think of us?” 

“TI think only of you. I have forgot 
all the rest. Dear, if you do my will, you 
will forget it too.” 

“Not all,” said Dorothy, under her 
breath. ‘“ You came. sg 

For a long while, silent, Tranmere 
gazed down into those pure blue eyes, 
and they never wavered from his. “I 
have been your husband many a year,” 
he said, “but I'll have to woo you 
now.” 

Dorothy’s lips curved, her eyes rippled 
in that invincible smile. “ Indeed, my 
lord, ’twill be a sorry wooing,” said 
Dorothy. 

“Why that?” 

“T'll be too easy to win,” said Dorothy, 
scarce heard... . 

And thus my Lord Fairford’s benevo- 
lence helped his sister to her husband’s 
arms. 
































Over the head of the mounted officer can be seen a dummy charge suspended. 


Balloons for dropping explosives by wireless electric current. 


The-small balloon is 


carried by the wind to the enemy’s position, and the charge released by a current from the large balloon, 


which is stationary. 


THE AIRSHIP AS A DESTROYER. 


BY OAKLEY WILLIAMS. 


eee HERE is 
a» el certainly a 
flying in- 
strument,” 
Wr ote 
‘Roger 
Bacon in 
the — thir- 
, teenth cen- 
4 tury; “not 
that I ever 
ate knew a 
Naval signals are used for the small Man that 
balloon, and are affixed before had it, but 
it starts, I am par- 
ticularly acquainted with the ingenious 
person that contrived it.” 
Seven centuries have taken wing, and 
until lately the airship of his conjectures 
had never flown at all. The dirigible 
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balloon, the airship that answers her 
helm and is no longer the sport of every 
wind of heaven, might be a fact, but 
it had never yet sailed within our ken. 
Therefore it was a thing of no account. 
One fine October morning, unheralded 
and unannounced, came the awakening. 
An airship, looking like a monstrous 
thing from some artist’s nightmare, dipped 
out of the smother over the familiar 
realism of Shepherd’s Bush, slid over 
Buckingham Palace, passed down the 
Strand, and wheeled obediently round 
the dome of St. Paul’s as though circling 
the hub of the British Empire. Then it 
retreated, docile still, over the South- 
Western Railway towards Clapham Com- 
mon. Think of it,—the Arabian Nights 
and Clapham Common! Docility could 
ask no further test. J.ondon was a con- 


Mlustrated from special photographs by Charles Knight & Scn, Aldershot. 
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vert, and believed at last in the conquest 
of the air, and the impression left upon 
our sight seems likely to be indelible. 
It chanced that while the airship was 
slipping along the Strand the writer was 

















| Colonel J. E. Capper, R.E., 


Who is to superintend the construction of a fleet 
of British airships. 


standing at the side of a well-instructed 
citizen of weight and worth. Quoth he, 
with eyes glued skywards, “ Bless me! 
its walking down Fleet Street now. 
They seem to be able to do what they 
like with it.” 

“Well, the papers for the past week 
have been telling you.” ; 

“Ves, I know: the papers! But 
look! they are taking it round St. Paul’s. 
Begad, it’s uncanny. One can _ hardly 
believe it.” 

* But, my dear sir, the Patrie in France, 
and the Zeppelin in Switzerland, and the 
other one in Germany !” 

“Ves, I know. Condemn France and 
include Germany. But they’ve steered 
this gasbag straight over the heart of 
London ; and now it’s quietly sailing home 
again. What was there to have prevented 
them from dropping a bomb or torpedo 
or something of the kind clean on top of 
our blessed heads while we were standing 
here? Bless my life and soul, it’s a 
corker !” 
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The Fate of Most Airships. 


It was of course an anti-climax that 
Dirigible No. J. in the end returned in a 
lorry to the factory a bundle of flaccid en- 
velope and disjointed rods, but that hardly 
affects the value of the object-lesson it 
conveyed by its first public performance. 
The Lebaudy J., the forerunner of the 
now famous Fa¢rie, with a hundred suc- 
cessful ascents to her credit, came to a 
similarly tragic end. After her great 
journey from Moisson to Chalais-Meudon 
in 1903, when, after three days and nights 
in the open, she covered over two hundred 
kilométres, she committed hari-kari against 
a tree-stump and collapsed a hopeless and 
ignominious tangle of canvas and clock- 
work, Zeppelin L/., after four years of 
patient toil, broke down in mid-air: a 
few weeks after her first ascent she came 
down with a crash on frozen ground in 
the heart of a forest, whence it was im- 
possible to extricate her, and where a 
few days later a storm pounded her to 

















Colonel Templer, R.E., 


The first Director of the Balloon Factory at 
Aldershot. 


scraps and scattered her. ‘That the first 
British airship, after a similar test, was 
worth the cartage back to Aldershot is 
simply a proof that her constitution was 
stronger than that of most pioneers in the 
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The ‘‘Nulli Secundus” on her first trip. 


field. Yet to-day France has the build- 
ing of at least half a dozen dirigibles of 
the Zebaudy type in hand; and this year 
Zeppelin ILI., which has already given 
proof of her ability to make over thirty 
miles an hour, will in all probability take 
flight from the Lake of Constance to the 


coasts of the Baltic. Dyrigible No. J. 
has justified, as well as anything can, 
the proud challenge of her unofficial title, 
Nulli Secundus—except perhaps in the 
matter of grammar, for a ship, even an 
airship, is surely a feminine. 

That we can afford to be complacent 

















The navigation car of the ‘Nulli Secundus.” 


Seen by telephoto from a convoy balloon, 
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to-day we owe less perhaps to the provi- 
dent policy of a far-sighted War Office than 
to the energy and persistence of two 
men—Colonel ‘l’empler, the first Director 
of the Aldershot Balloon Factory, and 
his successor, Colonel Capper. ‘To 
Colonel Templer belongs the credit of 
forcing aeronautics as an arm of our 
military equipment on the attention of a 
reluctant authority, just as later on he was 
the first to call attention to the possibilities 
of mechanical traction in the field, which 
under his direction did sterling service in 
South Africa. A militia-man, his name 
first appears, I believe, in the Army List 
in connection with the Edmonton Rifles. 
But he is the type of the soldier with 
brains, who, in whatever capacity he may 
enter the Service, unobtrusively leaves his 
mark on it. A restless appetite for work, 
and a wonderful capacity for enduring 
douches of cold water from above with 
equanimity, are among his chief character- 
istics. ‘Those who have worked with him 
would probably add a capacity for taking 
pains that must be very near akin to 
genius. 


Balloon Work in the Boer War. 


Among other hobbies, Colonel Templer 
was from the first a keen aeronaut. One 
of his adventures in the early ’eighties 
recalls one of the most tragic incidents in 
the history of ballooning—the disappear- 
ance of Mr. Powell, whither no man ever 
learned. ‘The accident might well have 
broken a less iron nerve, but Colonel 
Templer was not to be shaken lightly 
from his patriotic resolve to teach our War 
Office the lesson of the usefulness of the 
balloon for military purposes, which the 
siege of Paris had first made clear to 
the rest of Europe. Lord (then Sir 
Garnet) Wolseley seems to have been one 
of the first to appreciate the possible use- 
fulness of the balloon in warfare. In his 
“ Soldier’s Pocket-book” of 1882 there is 
a brief allusion to the services it might 
render in reconnaissance. This was a 
beginning. Colonel ‘Templer got his 
Balloon Section of Royal Engineers, and 
was henceforward left very largely to 
his own devices. ‘The first appearance of 
the balloon at manoeuvres was generally 
treated as a welcome incident of comic 
relief. The only effect this had on 
Colonel Templer was to make his balloon 
section one of the most compact and 
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efficient corps of specialists in the Service. 
When at Paardeberg the captive balloon 
did very useful work in smelling out the 
rabbit warren where Cronje had gone to 
earth, and for this the Artillery at any rate 
entertained a very high opinion of the 
usefulness of the Balloon Section R.E. 
When the time came for Colonel 
Templer to retire from active service, it 
was fortunate that there was a man with 
Colonel Capper’s qualifications ready to 
carry on the work, At Chatham, soon 
after he had left Woolwich, Colonel Capper 
had learned all he could of ballooning 
from Colonel Templer. Then India and 
a variety of public works claimed him. A 
notable bridge in Cashmir is a_ lasting 
monument to his skill asan engineer. One 
of the hardest jobs perhaps that came his 
way was road-building and clearing up the 
litter generally after the Tirah campaign. 
On the outbreak of trouble in South Africa 
his long apprenticeship in railway work of 
all kinds proved valuable. He was one 
of the first Engineers to arrive in Pretoria 
and Johannesburg, and what he found 
there kept him busy. The end of the 
war found him a very young Colonel and 
a C.B., with two mentions in dispatches 
to his credit. On his return to this 
country, the vacancy at the Balloon 
Factory provided him with a billet after 
his own heart, and gave Colonel ‘Templer 
a successor who carried on the work in 
the same spirit in which it had been begun. 


The Balloon Factory at Aldershot. 


The tall, box-like buildings on 
Farnborough Common, surrounded by a 
fringe of grimy workshops, whither not 
long ago the factory was removed from 
the Royal Engineers’ Headquarters at 
Aldershot, have shown that they can keep 
their own counsel remarkably well. Out- 
wardly they look as flimsy as a house of 
cards, because they are built of uralite, a 
curious fireproof substance, and offer very 
few windows to incite the curiosity of 
those who happen to be outside. Also 
they are self-contained, and self-sufficient. 
Every part of the Dirigible No. I, except 
the motor-engine itself, was built within 
its walls. ‘The sapper often strikes one as 
the handy man of his branch in the 
Service. At the factory he may learn the 
handicraft of a skilled brass finisher, for 
the valves, which are of quite another 
pattern from the “ butterfly” valve of the 
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A monster war balloon 


Seen from a rival balloon. 
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of 15,000 feet capacity. 
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civilian balloon, require very careful work- 
manship. Or it may fall to his lot to sit 
cross-legged on a board in another com- 
partment, and ply the needle of a very 
accomplished needlewoman, 

The factory also strikes one as an 
establishment that is kept up to date, 
At the St. Louis Exhibition of 1905 a 
process for the manufacture of hydrogen 
in bulk by more economical and con- 
venient methods than those hitherto 
employed was first shown. Not long 
ago certain plant and masses of curious 
ironmongery found their way within the 
ring fence of the factory, which gave 
colour to the suggestion that the new 
process was being installed there. 


The Use of the Man-Kite. 


Captive balloons, for military work 
where steadiness is an essential, are best 
suited for still days. In anything of a 
wind the continuous side jerk and tilt 
on the car limits their usefulness. To 
supplement them, entered not long ago 
with his kites Mr. Cody, a man of many 
parts whose sombrero and_ frock-coat 
have of late lent a touch of exotic 
picturesqueness to Laffan’s Plain. He 
first made his name far-sounded by his 
sporting attempt to cross the Channel 
in an open boat towed by one of his 
kites. He made his first entry into 
Aldershot, I believe, with his own touring 
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Cloudland. 
From the collection of Frank Butler, Esq. 


For, unlike the civilian, our military 
balloons are inflated by hydrogen, which 
has a far higher lifting power than the 
less expensive coal-gas of commerce. 
The envelopes are made of goldbeaters’ 
skin in the place of silken canvas—a 
material which, so far, can only be made 
in comparatively small pieces. How 
these small squares are pieced together 
into huge envelopes which reduce leakage 
to a minimum is one of the secrets 
which for years the factory has kept 
severely to itself. But the finished 
article admits of no disguise. The new 
military balloon, before weather and 
exposure have toned it down to dull gold, 
is a thing of beauty, a globe of shimmering 
opalescent silver, 


company in “ The Klondyke Nugget,” and 
he stayed on to become an honoured 
member of the factory staff. For, given 
the necessary wind, his kites can raise 
a man, seated as comfortably as in his 
own armchair, as high as he would 
probably find it necessary to mount in 
a captive balloon. ‘The first sight of his 
box kites will show that they can claim 
pretty close kinship with the aeroplane of 
the type wherewith Santos Dumont, for 
example, has been experimenting. 

How far the dirigibility and the docility 
of Dirigible No. I.s behaviour were due 
to the planes that formed part of her gear 
is probably a question which her pilot 
alone could answer conclusively, but there 
is little doubt that some very interesting 
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information on the vexed questions of 
stability and equilibrium has been gleaned 
from her first few trial flights. If 
Dirigible No. J. is in herself mainly 
experimental, she is the outcome of long 
years of careful and patient test and trial. 
It is at least eight years since Colonel 
Templer made his first trials with the 
now familiar “ Saveloy ” balloon. 
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“fighting ballast,” torpedoes or other 
disagreeable missiles. At the outbreak 
of war it will be the business of the 
airship fleet to discover the plan of the 
enemy’s mobilisation as no other spy 
could do, and hamper them by the 
destruction of telegraph lines. ‘Then it 
will discover the strategy of the enemy’s 
advance, and disconcert it by destroying 
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The new military airship ascending on her first voyage. 


The end nearest the spectator is the stern, and the rudder is the workable disc or screen with the cross-ribs, 


The Airship in War. 


The military airship is no longer a specu- 
lation or a theory—she is an accomplished 
revolutionary fact. It is therefore of 
more than academic interest to glance at 
the views expressed by Major Moedebeck, 
of the German Balloon Corps, one of 
the sanest and soberest of critics, of 
the part the airship is destined to play 
in deciding the fates of empires. He 
postulates an “ideal” airship able to 
do 54 kilometres (say, 35 miles) an 
hour, to carry a ten hours’ provision of 
petrol, and to raise 500 kilogrammes of 





railways or blowing up bridges as occasion 
may arise. Further, the Major thinks, if 
the airship were to accompany the march of 
the hostile army, and by day and night drop 
an occasional bomb among its ranks, the 
soldier’s nerves might be on raw edge long 
before he had come within sight of the 
enemy. Further still, it might make itself 
felt by an occasional dash for the chief 
dep6ts in the enemy’s country, in the 
amiable endeavour to set fire to its stores, 

Once the armies are in the field, three 
main duties fall to the airship—reconnais- 
sance, attack, and the harassing of the lines 
of communication, For the purposes of 
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attack it 
might help to 
decide the 
issue by de- 
voting its 
attention to 
the head- 
quarters staff, 
and_ thereby 
paralysing, or 
at any rate 
seriously  in- 
terfering with, 
the brain of 
the army. 
Further, it 
should be 
able totake in 
the rear any 
batteries in 
action, and 
distract the 
attention of 
their gunners. 
The convoys 
and supply 
columns — in 
the rear 








spell loss of 
ballast, and 
thereby affect 
the equili- 
brium of the 
acrostat. ‘To 
throw an 
empty bottle 
over the side 
of a free 
balloon is to 
sendithigher, 
if only by a 
“ foot or so. 
But the ideal 
airship should 
be able to 
carry a fight- 
ing armament 
of 500 kilo- 
grammes (say 
roughly some- 
thing under 
Io cwt.), in 
the shape of 
light aerial 
torpedoes or 
other  explo- 


= 








would be at 
its mercy. It 
needs little 
imagination to conceive the moral and 
intellectual damage, quite apart from 
material hurt, which an airship, floating 
over a crowded town, herself removed 
above reach of reprisals, scattering ex- 
plosives impartially, might inflict on the 
defenders. A couple of  well-aimed 
torpedoes would without difficulty account 
for the gas reservoirs or electric-light 
works, and add darkness to the horrors 
of a siege. For the ugly work of in- 
cendiarism, more especially when the fire- 
brigade stations have been wrecked, the 
airship has peculiar and horrible qualifica- 
tions. Similarly, by keeping the attacking 
force continually on the move, and by 
endangering their lines of communication 
and transport, an airship on the side of 
the besieged might prove a valuable asset. 


Dropping Torpedoes. 


The carrying capacity of any aerostat 
must be determined by its lifting power, 
and its muniments of war must always 
serve as its fighting ballast. Hence the 
expenditure of ammunition, aerial torpedo, 
hand grenade or what not, must always 


Reconnoitring in mid-air, suspended from one of Mr. Cody's 
war-kites, 


sives, and she 
would then in 
all conscience 
be terribly formidable. Major Moedebeck 
is of opinion that at the height of any- 
thing up to 5,000 feet the fire of an airship 
should be effectively aimed, because the 
aeronaut as he drifts hundreds of feet 
above has a view of his target such as no 
gunner could hope to obtain. 

Some very ingenious experiments carried 
out by Colonel ‘Templer with the free 
balloon, before the Hague Convention 
agreed to impose a close season of five 
years (it expired in 1903) on aerial. missiles 
of all sorts, showed that the effect of 
explosives dropped from above was very 
drastic. <A pilot balloon carrying a charge 
of gun-cotton was launched from a captive 
balloon and directed to drift with the 
wind over a given target. At the right 
moment the charge was dropped and fired 
by electric current from the captive 
balloon. The results were said to be 
startling and devastating. 

Dockyards and harbours too lie at the 
mercy of the airship. | Moedebeck’s 
“ideal” airship, with a speed of thirty-five 
miles an hour, would have the legs of 
the fastest cruiser afloat, unless the vessel, 
by changing her course, threw the force 
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of the wind against the airship. But an 
airship may be built for £10,000, and a 
couple of lucky shots that happened to 
find their billet might well put a Drad- 
nought to the value of £ 2,000,000 sterling 
out of action. Finally the airship’s 
services as a scout may well be as 
useful at sea as they will be on land. 
Santos Dumont has left it on record that 
at a height of several hundred feet he 
could trace the course of a submarine 
travelling a considerable depth under 
water, and wholly invisible from either 
sea or land. 


Sniping Airships by Artillery. 

The airship of the future will never of 
its own choice fly high. Hence we can 
imagine her being caught between the fire 
of two light guns mounted on motor 
carriages, chased and winged before she 
can get away. As long ago as 1870 the 
ingenious Herr Krupp built alight 3°7 cm. 
gun, mountedon a light carriage, especially 
designed to stop the flight of balloons 
from Paris. This somewhat primitive 
weapon on a horse-drawn carriage boasts 
to have bagged the Daguerre at Jossigny. 
In any case, a quickly moving gun of a 
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5°5 calibre which should command the 
air to a height of, at any rate, 4,000 
feet, is calculated to modify materially 
the best-laid plans of any airship afloat. 

Colonel Capper declares that, however 
perfected the dirigible, its field action is 
always likely, owing to the delicacy and 
intricacy of its mechanism, to be de- 
pendent on a base, determined by its 
workshops. The dirigible now holds the 
command of the air, but at any moment 
it may be superseded by a flying machine 
“heavier than air.” 


The Moral of it all. 


The command of the air will infallibly 
be held by that nation which has the best 
equipment, and has had the longest 
practice in using it. And this equipment, 
either in men or material, cannot be 
improvised on the spur of the moment to 
meet asudden emergency. Our strongest 
rivals on the Continent have for years 
past been spending large sums ungrudg- 
ingly to pay ‘“‘the price of Admiralty.” 
Dirigible No. J, has shown the way ; it is 
the business of every Englishman to see 
to it that her successors follow wherever 
the challenge is raised. 











A balloon photograph. Above Chichester. 
From the collection of Frank Butler, Esq. 
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SHORT-SIGHTED OLD GENTLEMAN (afostrophising snow-man): ‘ Aren't you ashamed, sir, to stand 
here encouraging your boys to snowball an old man like me?” 














THE FOOL’S PARADISE. 


BY GERTRUDE M. 


HERE is sucha thingas a female 
cad, I suppose?” she inquired, 
laughing unsteadily. 

“My knowledge of women is not ex- 
tensive,” he replied 

“Unfortunately, no,” she said. 

“T know one,” he began. 

“To you?” she broke in, looking at 
him attentively. “I doubt it. ... You 
may think you know one. Hence 
my allusion to the female cad.” 

“?’Fraid I don’t follow you,” he said, 
looking mystified. 

“T wish you had not literally followed 
me here,” she said, smoothing her gloves 
with her eyes cast down. 

“T haven’t had a word with you all the 
evening,” he pleaded in extenuation. “I 
hate cards.” 

“Then why did you come ?” 
lightly. 


“ 


she asked 


Because you were coming,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘For your sake, I have made 
more enemies in an evening than I have 
made in my life before.” 

“How so ?” she inquired impertinently, 
taking out a pocket mirror and examining 
her reflected face critically. 


“T have revoked. ...I have made 
all sorts of foolish mistakes, through 


yielding to a desire to follow you with my 
eyes about the room, and I have aroused 
feelings of murder in the hearts of my 
fellow-creatures who have _ lost 
thereby.” 

“You should have put your whole 
heart into the game,” she said severely. 
1 do,” 

“Ts there any of it left for me?” he 
inquired. 

“Men always become sentimental at 
the end of a whist party,” she said, laugh- 
ing evasively. ‘I suppose it the 
reaction. I’m dreadfully tired and 
hungry,” she added, with a_ pathetic 
expression. ‘Aren’t you going to take 
me to supper?” 


tricks 


is 


FOXE. 


*T brought you here to say something 
to you,” he said, in a low voice. 

“It’s come!” she said to herself. “It 
is no use trying to ward it off any longer.” 
She kept very still and waited. She could 
hear his quick breathing before he spoke. 

“‘T must say it!. I can’t endure 
this torture of suspense any longer. 

I love you. I have loved you ever 
since ” 

‘Not since the first,” she said hurriedly. 

“No,” he admitted. ‘‘I must have 
been blind then. . . . But now - 

“Now,” she said, standing up and 
looking down on him—‘ now you are 
going to see me as I really am.” 

He rose also. ‘“ Will you marry me?” 
he asked. 

“No,” she replied. 

A look of great surprise overspread his 
face, surprised mingled with real pain. 

“No,” she said again. ‘‘I never meant 
to marry you. I just wanted to prove 
to myself . and others that you were 








vulnerable... . (You ignored me at 
first, you remember.) .. . This is what 
I meant when I spoke of the female 
Cad: « . I am one. You are not 


the first man . IT have fooled 
“And so,” he said quietly, ‘‘I have 
spent all these months in a fool’s paradise? 
I had not sufficient experience of women 
to enable me detect your real feelings.” 
She had turned to leave him. Now she 


faced him again. Her bosom heaved. 
“T am not excusing myself. I 
only want to say this. Until to- 


day . I had never realised that I was 
doing a thing which could be described 
as caddish. I spent all my early 
days amidst neglect and contempt. My 
mother and sisters used to say to me, 
‘No man would ever look at you.’ 


(You didn’t, at first.) Then I 
found out... how to win the hearts 
of men. It took a long time to 


learn... . But I mastered the lesson. ... 
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Some men, . . . men experienced in deal- 
ing with women, have pulled up in 
time. ... The others . . . well, people 
who called themselves my friends, appreci- 
ated the joke. ... They were invited 
to meet me. . . ._ Given opportunities of 
seeing me to advantage. ... Then they 
had to face the laughter of the crowd 
when I explained that I had only been 
fooling, after all.... Every one here 
to-night knows that you have been pro- 
posing tome. ‘They are waiting. ... I 
wish you’d say what you think of me, 
instead of standing there ” Her voice 
broke off almost, it seemed, ina sob. She 
turned again to go. 

“ Shall I say what I think of you?” he 
asked. Something in his voice made her 
turn again wonderingly. Without a word 
he took her in his arms and kissed her 
three times on the lips. ‘Are you sure 
you were only fooling ?” he asked, with- 
out releasing her. “ Because ... I think 
you’ve struck the real thing this time, . 
quite by chance.” 

“The... real thing?” she faltered, 
trembling. 
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“Love,” he answered, looking at her. 
“You only refused me because that crowd 
of fools is expecting to be amused by 
your heartlessness.... I may be in- 
experienced as regards women ; but I am 
a pretty good judge of character. (I’ve 
knocked about the world a bit.) .. . No 
woman who was not at heart brave and 
sincere would have confessed herself in 
the wrong as you have done... . You 
acted on an impulse which was born 
of. ” He kissed her again. 

“ Love,” she whispered. 

The “crowd of fools” looked very 
knowing when the two reappeared, but 
was somewhat mystified by the man’s 
radiant expression and the girl’s obvious 
attempt to avoid questions. 

The fact of the engagement leaked out 
in a few days. “We knew all along that 
she was in love with him,” was the gist of 
the comments made upon it. ‘She 
thought she hoodwinked us when she 
pretended to be only fooling him... 
But, . . . how she did lay herself out to 
catch him! . Well, really! Girls of 
the present day,” etc., etc., etc. 








GOOD-BYE! 


“OOD-BYE! Ah yes, how lightly it was 
said ; 
Good-bye ! 
smiled, 
While you dreamed not what bitter tears 
were shed 
Through silent hours with sleep unrecon- 
ciled, 
Nor what despair kept watch beside my bed. 
You heard me laugh, you saw my eyes 
were dry .. 
Good-bye ! 


I looked you in the face and 


You did not know,—how should you, for we 
were 
But friends,—that I had given you my 
heart ; - 
That summer came with you, while dry and 


sere - 
Its leaves fell when I knew that we must 
part— 
You going forth, I left forgotten here ; 
And yet I said, without one sob or sigh, 
Good-bye ! 


Good-bye! How much I meant you do not 
know: 
“ May all good be with you, though I may 
not 


Have any part in it, and though you go 


Far off, and leave me to my lonely 
lot ; 
May others give what I would fain 
bestow 
But may not; you have many friends, 
whe? . .. 


Good-bye !” 


I would not if I could have bid you stay, 
For naught had I at all to offer, dear, 
Which might have eased for you that stony 
way 
Fate led you on; so in this dawning 
year, 
Although such parting leave my whole world 
grey, 
I see you go whom I would have most 
NigA . .. 
Good-bye ! 


Perchance my love, though unavowed, may yet,— 
Since love is strong,—add some joy to your life ; 
May all peace go with you, and all regret 


Be mine alone. 


So you be free of strife 
I care not whom you kiss. 

Last night ; but now I smile, with head held high. . 
Good-bye ! 


My eyes were wet 


‘D.N.L. 


























BY W. B. 


AS it ever occurred to you that 

the vanilla with which many 

a favourite dish of yours is 

flavoured is made from coal? Will you 

believe that most of the dyes which have 

stained the fabrics of your clothes, that 

the naphtha and benzine which your tailor 

uses in removing stains, and that even 

the sweetest perfumes, are all of them 
derivatives of coal ? 

It was once said by a scientist, cleverer 
and more imaginative than most of his 
kind, that coal is ‘ buried sunshine.” 
Few definitions, no matter how pains- 
takingly they have been framed, describe 
with anything like the simple, forceful 
directness of this the real nature of the 
vast black deposits that constitute the 
very life-blood of our industries. 

Every one knows that coal is of vege- 
table origin, and that plant-life cannot 
exist without the sun. Some hundreds of 
thousands of years ago, when this earth 
was covered with dense forests, the sun 
began its work of converting the carbonic 
acid gas of the atmosphere into solid 
carbon, and trees and plants began to 
store up its energy. : 

Year by year, the leaves, twigs, and 
branches which had flourished under the 
sun’s warmth and light dropped at the 
foot of each tree, and formed beds of 
peat after they had accumulated in 
sufficient quantities. Layer upon layer of 
vegetable material piled up, until the pres- 
sure on the underlying masses compacted 
them into what we now term “coal.” 
The internal heat of the earth, then much 
more intense than now, drove off some 
of the gases and made the change more 
complete. Something of the enormous 
extent of ancient coal-forming jungles may 
be conceived, when it is said that our 
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present forests would produce only two 
or three inches of coal if they, too, were 
subjected to a carbonising process. “ 

The magicians who have wrough 
wonders with coal are the gas-maker and 
the chemist. If coal is burnt in the open 
air, heat is produced and nothing left but 
a little ash. Burn it in a closed vessel, 
however, and marvellous changes occur. 
In the first place, coal-gas is produced, 
and, chemically treated, is supplied toevery 
city home. Furthermore, ammonia is 
obtained, important in modern agriculture 
because by its means plants can be arti- 
ficially supplied with the nitrogen they 
need. Then, again, asphalt is produced, 
much used in road-making, although the 
gas retort is not the chief source of its 
supply. Lastly, a black, noisome ooze 
is collected which goes by the name of 
“coal-tar.” It is this which, at the touch 
of the modern chemist’s wand, is trans- 
formed into the most widely different 
substances imaginable. 

Every hue of nature has been extracted 
from this foul-smelling coal-tar, and in 
addition many beautiful colours utterly 
unlike anything to be found in nature 
have been charmed out of it. To such 
proportions has the coal-tar industry 
grown that natural dyes are nowadays 
rarely employed. Splendid reds of all 
shades, delicate blues, rich greens, ex- 
quisite yellows, warm browns, and dead 
blacks, are now all obtained from coal. 
The dyes thus artificially made are 
numbered by thousands. Hardly a week 
passes but the discovery of a new one is 
chronicled by scientific journals, 

The chemist has succeeded in obtaining 
more from coal than these rainbow hues. 
Had he not made his minute analysis of 
coal, modern surgery might not have 
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achieved its striking successes so rapidly, 
for he enriched its stock of drugs with 
carbolic acid, a most valuable antiseptic. 
If the chemist has discovered in carbolic 
acid a substance which has often enough 
saved a human life, he has also found 
that coal contains the means of destroying 
life. Certain ingredients of  coal-tar 
constitute the base of some of the most 
powerful explosives ever invented—so 
powerful, indeed, that compared with 
them common gunpowder seems well- 
nigh harmless. 

The wonders of coal-tar do not cease 
here. A way has been devised of 
extracting from it many of the rapid 
developers so widely used by photo- 
graphers. Besides these, there have also 
been discovered the perfumes to which 
reference has been already made—per- 
fumes just as fragrant as the natural 
odours of flowers, from which, indeed, 
they cannot be distinguished by smell. 
The host of artificial flavours which has 
been mentioned has completely displaced 
natural products. ‘True fruit flavours are 


A BROKEN 


glowing ember-light I sit 


BY 


And dreams of life tumultuous flit 


And fall to musing there ; 
About my study chair. 


The old camp-life, remembered still,— 
Those mornings cool and clear : 
Glengarry ribbons whistle shrill 


And whip the tingling ear. 


The flickering flame brings back to me 
The camp-fire and the song: 

In shade and shine again I see 
The faces of the throng. 


One turn of Fortune, more or less,— 
The wild life still were mine, 

And I had revelled in the stress 
Along the frontier line : 
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rarely employed nowadays, wittingly or 
unwittingly. Their place is taken’ by 
coal-tar derivatives which are exactly the 
same in taste and chemical composition, 
Among the more remarkable of these is 
saccharin, sweeter than sugar several 
hundred times, and quite indispensable 
in the treatment of certain diseases that 
are caused by an excess of sugar in the 
system. 

The coal-bin in the cellar, then, con- 
tains not simply fuel, but other things 
that are indispensable in daily life. 
Consciously, we burn it as a fuel; un- 
consciously, we eat it with our highly 
flavoured ices and pastries, paint our 
pictures with it, employ it in dyeing our 
fabrics, in healing our sick and killing 
our enemies. <A piece of coal is, there- 
fore, more than “buried sunshine.” . It 
is a palette of gorgeous colours, a 
medicine chest of potent drugs, a whole 
arsenal of terrible explosives, a vial of 
delicious flavours and a garden of per- 
fumes—the most protean, variegated 
substance in the world. 


REVERIE. 


Heard still the mellow bugles call, 
The tramp of marching feet, 

Till “ Last Post” sounded over all,— 
Such life—and death—were sweet! 

Waking, I turn to watch her face, 
Who silent knits the while : 

J count again each tender grace, 


And catch the loving smile. 


A merry voice the silence breaks: 
It is the children’s hour ; 
And o’er my head my lassie shakes 


A rippling golden show’ ; 


My boy leaps laughing to my knees, 
And claims to join the fray ;— 
Ah, where were joys as sweet as these 

In any wilder day? 
EDWARD F. SHEPHERD. 
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ANIMALS BEFORE 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY ALBERT DURN. 
ONTAIGNE once wondered what 

M his cat thought of him, and per- 
haps the cat was reversing the 

process. But their mutual speculations 
would have been far intenser and far 
more hopeless, if the philosopher had lived 
in these days and been an amateur photo- 
grapher. Few people, young or old, fail 
to be interested in pictures of animals, 
whether depicted in their wild state or 


THE CAMERA. 


as domestic pets. But though the photo- 
graphing of animals has a never-failing 
source of enjoyment of its own to all animal 
lovers, many are the difficulties with which 
the photographer has to contend. <A few 
little hints, therefore, will not be amiss. 
In the first place, one must be prepared 
with a large amount of patience, taste, 
and skill, in order to make pleasing and 
satisfactory results. ‘The most modern 
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apparatus and an equipmentof rapid plates, 
are an absolute necessity, as the most 
tractable and enduring animal cannot be 
expected to sit or stand for an indefinite 
period. If the 
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and children, the idea must be well 
thought out beforehand, so that no time is 
wasted in experimenting ; otherwise the 
victims will become tired and listless, and 

then, any little 





picture is to be 
pleasing and 
artistic, a good 
negative is also 
indispensable, 
therefore the 
greatest care 
should be taken 
in developing the 
plate which has 








trick you may 
have adopted to 
attract their 
attention will be 
of no avail. I 
have found from 
years of experi- 
ence that it is 
only possible to 
attain the best 








been exposed. 
Whatever make 
of plates or printing paper is used, the 
instructions supplied with the same should 
be invariably and strictly adhered to, as 
they always embody the most satisfactory 
system of working. A good time and 
instantaneous shutter, together with a 
very rapid lens working at a_ large 
aperture,’ is also necessary. 

Animals, like children, have different 
and varying dispositions. Some are so 
dull and lifeless that it seems hopeless to 
attempt to infuse into them any animation. 
Others are so lively, that it seems utterly 
impossible to expect them to stay in one 
place for the fraction of a second. 

Nothing can be more annoying when, 
after taking endless pains to coax them 
into a pretty position, one should take it in 
his head to decamp, invariably causing 
other ones to 


A game they did not understand. 


results by treat- 
ing every animal 
with the greatest kindness, A gentle tap, 
administered probably under great pro- 
vocation, would be sufficient to upset the 
best-tempered and most tractable animal, 
and thus render all further persuasive coax- 
ing utterly useless, 

The two mild personages playing with 
the white rabbit in the illustration were 
friendly in the extreme, for they would run 
about and play and feed together like 
old-established cronies, yet it was some 
considerable time before they could be 
trained to play the game in which they 
are engaged. ‘The rabbit here paraded is 
really one of the best-tempered animals 
imaginable, but the poor little fellow 
nearly lost his life under curious circum- 
stances. ‘ Fluff,” as he is called, loves 
nothing better than a good romp in the 
garden. One 





be restless, and 
probably creating 
a stampede of 
the lot. ‘Things 
are hopeless for 
that day at least, 
and the picture 
must be aban- 
doned under con- 
ditions which you 
had hoped were 
particularly 
favourable. I 
remember giving 
up a Bank 








day, while en- 
joying his usual 
gambol, he 
managed to 


tumble into a 
tub which was 
nearly full of 


soot and water, 
and kept in the 
garden for the 
purpose of water- 
ing the flowers. 
He presented a 
most pitiful ap- 
pearance, when 








Holiday once— 

but this is not 

an autobiography, and I must get on. 
Perhaps the most difficult animal to 

manage is the sulky one, who will tax 

the patience of the most experienced 

operator. In making pictures of animals 


The Victor. at 


last he was 

found struggling 
in the tub. He had managed to keep 
his head above the surface, although 
apparently quite exhausted, but his beau- 
tiful coat was no longer white, and he 
was obliged to endure the discomfort of 
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hot baths for 





quite two hours 
before he could 
be made to look 
anything like his 
old self. A good 
many weeks 
really elapsed 
before his coat 
was perfectly 
white; but he 
has always been 
careful never to 
venture near the 
tub again. 

The two cats 
at the tea-table 
on the next page 
are very deter- 
mined foes, 
although they 
appear to be so 
amiable in the 
picture. As soon 
as they were re- 








amusement of 
children. Con- 
sequently she has 
such an aversion 
that whenever 
she sees a baby 
brought to the 
house, she will 
run off and hide. 

A few weeks 
ago a friend 
brought me _ her 
two pet cats with 
a kitten each to 
be photographed. 
She knew we had 
a couple of pet 
dogs and im- 
plored me _ not 
to let either of 
them come near 
the studio, or 
the mother cats 
would be dread- 
fully upset, as 








leased, the 

“hostess” flew 

at poor Mrs. Tabby, cursing and 
spitting, and tore all the finery off 
her back, and finished up by driving 
her out of the studio. In the 
“Tea-party” picture the greatest 
harmony prevailed, except when the 
little kittens playfully commenced 
on a game with Polly’s tail, which 
she indignantly resented, and repaid 
by gripping her assailant’s ear, ‘The 
Shipperke dog ‘‘’Tiny” is passion- 
ately fond of sugar, and, being of 
such an amiable and good-tempered 
disposition, has been somewhat 
imposed upon by being used up for 
business purposes — viz. for the 


their feelings on 
the - subject - of 
































A Case for the Quack, 


The question of Fee. 


dogs was not to be put into words. 
I had just got them posed when 
one of the dogs, all unconscious of 
hostilities, pushed open the door 
and toddled in, in accordance with 
custom. ‘The cats no sooner caught 
sight of him than down they flew, 
upsetting the kittens and all 
arrangements for the picture. Ina 
trice the place was “ upside down.” 
My wife ran to snatch up the dog, 
and in the confusion her hat tumbled 
off. The cats, with a frightful yell, 
flew at the hat, thinking it was the 
dog, cursing, spitting, and scratching 
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it all to pieces. 
‘They finished up 
by fighting with 
each other, al- 
though they had 
never before 
been known to 
disagree. The 
poor visitor in 
her distress 
would insist upon 
trying to part 
themandappease 
their anger, but 
they flew at her, 
scratching and 
biting her hand 
and arm in a 
most deplorable 








garden exhausted 
and bleeding 
profusely from a 
deep cut in his 
breast. He had 
evidently cut 
himself with a 
piece of glass 
which was lying 
in the garden, 
We were at a 
loss to know 
what to do until 
we took him to 
the surgery of a 
local practitioner, 
who carefully 
stitched it up. 
He soon re- 








manner. I can 
only imagine 
what would have been left of the poor 
dog if he had been so unfortunate as to 
have gone within their reach. I gathered 
up quite a collection of fur and fragments 
after the battle was over. 

‘The white cat which figures occasion- 
ally was a very handsome _pure-bred, 
but would never associate nor feed with 
cats of an inferior grade, and unless she 
had her food on a plate or dish all to 
herself, this Shylock would prefer to 
starve. Nothing would induce her to lie 
down or sleep with the lower orders. She 
invariably slept on the very highest place 
she could find, usually a high shelf in 
the kitchen. 

‘The two funny puppies were amiable 
and engaging, as well as full of fun and 
mischief. ‘They were always romping to- 
gether, and one of them was particularly 
excitable. He was found one day in the 


“‘Little Bo-peep.” 


covered, and for 
a few hours was 
quite his old self again. But his hilarity 
was unfortunately short-lived, for on the 
day the stitches were to have been taken 
out he was playing with a bone, which 
he had snatched from his brother, and 
in his excitement he bolted it. Alas! it 
choked him, and we found him stretched 
out dead in the garden. 

The picture of the lambs in “ Little 
Bo-pcep ” was very difficult to get. ‘These 
were brought in from their mother, and 
were consequently very shy and nervous, 
It was a long time before they would pose 
for camera purposes. After trying all sorts 
of devices, and suddenly remembering that 
they might possibly be hungry, we hastily 
got a bottle of warm milk and made an 
imitation teat with some white rag, from 
which we induced them to suck, When 
they had satisfied their thirst they became 
quite manageable. 
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. AM so fearfully tired of it,” said 
| Cynthia listlessly. 

“ Dear, dear,” said Aunt Dora, 
resuming her crewel work, ‘‘it’s early 
days for that. By the way, I never inter- 
fere with other people’s—especially young 
people’s—affairs, but I am curious to 
know when it is to a 

“T don’t believe it will ever be,” re- 
turned Cynthia, as one weary of hope 
deferred. 

Aunt Dora harpooned a thread deftly. 
“Nothing serious, I trust. There is 
nothing in the manners of the present 
day—lI refrain from alluding to its morals 
—that I regard as more unbecoming than 
the breaking-off of . 

“Oh, of course, it isn’t that!” inter- 
rupted Cynthia a little hotly. “ Edward 
is a dear, everything I could wish—except 
just for one little thing. I do wish he 
would not It’s simply this. We 
had thought of early in March, but it’s 
January now, and we are still as un- 
furnished as we ever were. After we had 
got the lease of that little house in 
Kensington ‘ 

“Oh, yes! Quite a stroke of luck.” 

“Ever since then we have been 
furnishing * 

“Tt would seem, then,” said Aunt 
Dora, “ that the affair marches.” 

“'That’s exactly what it doesn’t. It 
hardly crawls,” Cynthia went on plain- 
tively. “It’s too absurd. You can’t 
become married people and householders 
and all that sort of thing if you haven't 
a stick of furniture to your name.” 

“Then why not set about and get 
some ?” 

“That’s it,” said Cynthia, 
find any.” 

“London,” remarked Aunt Dora, with 

















“We can’t 


a spacious wave of her hand, “is wide. 
It contains, among other things, furniture 
dealers in plenty.” 

“Oh! of course,” said Cynthia irri- 
tably.” But Edward can’t see it. He’s 
always talking of picking up bits as we 
go on. You see, he is really very clever 
about furniture, and everything must be 
right or he can’t live with it. I’m the 
only un-antique thing apparently he can 
face the prospect of existing with.” 

“That’s his maggot, is it?” said Aunt 
Dora sympathetically. 

“So we are always running all about 
looking for things and finding them to 
turn out frauds. Of course they used to 
be rather jolly, these expeditions, but 
one doesn’t get on. We found a Queen 
Elizabeth—or perhaps it was Queen Anne 
—Sheffield plate cream jug in Aylesbury 
which pleased him very much, and 
Wallingford yielded a Sherringdale—or 
Chippenton—card-table—a sweet thing— 
which he was doubtful about. But I 
think that’s all. Everything else I’ve 
tried to show him makes him feel 
depressed. 

“Then why not humour him and take 
him to a place where they’re sure to 
appease him ?” 

“Tf I only knew where,” said Cynthia 
dolefully. “Id m 

“‘Hamptons’,” said Aunt Dora suc- 
cinctly. “My dear~child, I’ve buried 
two. Both were fussy and both thought 
they knew a lot about furniture. If I 
were fool enough to adventure a third 
I’d go there again.” 

Cynthia’s glance took in the stately, 
richly furnished room, with its air of old- 
world dignity and comfort, with a little 
sigh. 

“Yes,” she said, “this is the sort of 











room he is always quoting. The note 
of educated taste, harmony, and _ refine- 
ment.” 

“That's Hamptons’; you'll come to 
it,” said Aunt Dora. “'Time—and 
Hamptons’.” 

‘It’s all very well for you. But there 
are limits to our-——” 

“T was never what you would call a 
rich woman,” Aunt Dora went on, “ but 
I bided my time. You are better off 
than I was, because you have your ‘ great 
annual opportunity,’ as they call it now. 
I'd take it if I were you and take 
Edward with you.” 

‘What are you talking about ?” 

“Every January they have their sale, 
when prices are reduced, often by. five, 
or even ten shillings in the pound.” 

“Oh, if you mention a sale, Edward 
will turn up his nose and say ‘remnants.’ ” 

** Edward will do nothing of the kind. 
Hamptons have the reputation of a 
century behind them, and he knows it, 
like every one else who flatters himself 
he knows anything about furniture. I 
think the sale is on now—if you will 
kindly hand me that catalogue—ah, yes! 
from December 30 until the last Saturday 
in January.” 

* But ” objected Cynthia. 

“T am thinking of refurnishing the 
blue bedroom,” continued Aunt Dora 
placidly, “and I also want to pick up 
a carpet, an Axminster square, or a 
Wilton-—they always have a very fine 
choice of carpets—for the morning room, 
If you call for me after lunch you could 
see if there wasn’t anything i 

“Tt would be rather nice, but, of 
course, you won’t breathe a word of 
what I’ve been telling you to Edward.” 

** Child,” said Aunt Dora, rising loftily, 
“do you think I have reached my time 
of life without acquiring the rudiments of 
discretion ?” 

When Cynthia had left, abashed, Aunt 
Dora resumed her crewel work, and an 
interrupted train of thought. Suddenly 
she observed, addressing to all appear- 
ance the open catalogue, “ A great op- 
portunity. If these two extremely foolish 
young people don’t come together now 
the chances are they never will. ‘That 
would annoy me.” 

Therewith she rose, went to her bureau, 
and indited an urgent note to Edward. 
This, being a woman of action, she 
dispatched by express to the city, Aunt 
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Dora was not the widow of a man who 
had served his country with distinction 
in a Government office for nothing. 

When Edward duly arrived, she enter- 
tained him to luncheon and talked of 
stocks and shares, as one debating whether 
the times were propitious for the buying 
of gilt-edged securities, 

As he rose to return city-wards, cheered 
by the prospect of the first commission 
worth having for many days, struck by 
an afterthought she remarked: “ By the 
way, Hamptons have written me that 
they have included a very old Dutch 
china cabinet in their sale list. Its 
marqueterie is really very handsome, and 
it tempted me once before. But—fifty 
pounds! Now I see they have marked 
it down below forty. But before I buy 
I should value the opinion of a con- 
noisseur of these things. If you could 
manage to look in there about three 
o’clock : 

“With greatest pleasure,” answered 
Edward dutifully. “Of course it will 
make my mouth water, but as 

“Oh! yes. I remember you are busy 
furnishing yourself now.” 

Edward’s brow clouded. 

“Oh, well! we are not going exactly 
fast, you know. 1 don’t believe in rush- 
ing things. I picked up a beautiful bit 
of Sheffield plate the other day, and I’ve 
got the option of a tallboys—walnut and 
Queen Anne, you know—which I thin: is 
all right. ‘Then we’ve got our eye on 
some Persian rugs. 

“But, my dear boy, you can’t set up 
housekeeping on a tallboys, and a bit of 
Sheffield es 

“No, of course not: that’s the bother 
of it. You see I have to be a bit careful 
in these times, and Cynthia is always 
taking me on a wild-goose chase all over 
Greater London after the most impossible 
bargains. Yesterday she tired herself out 
by dragging me down to Balham to see a 
new drawing-room suite in tapestry, which 
the merchant was very wisely sacrificing. 
It was made up mainly of sunflowers 
intertwined with convolvulus, ‘The rest 
was garish trimmings, and brass-headed 
nails. Every line of it was late Victorian 
or early Edwardian of the deepest dye. 
Cynthia is sweet, but I couldn’t live in 
the same house with stuff like that. It 
would mean divorce within the year.” 

“Of course. Incompatibility of furni- 
ture. Great annual opportunity.” 


























” 


“I don’t quite understand 

“Oh,” said Aunt Dora hurriedly, “1 
was thinking of something else.” 

“T am getting awfully worried about it, 
really. But mind, you mustn’t say any- 
thing of this to Cynthia. I wouldn’t have 
her upset for worlds. git 

“My dear Loy,” said Aunt Dora 
loftily, ““do you think a woman reaches 
my time of life without learning the 
unwisdom of interfering with other 
people’s — especially young people’s — 
affairs? At three o’clock, then, at 
Hamptons’, in Pall Mall East. East, 
remember.” 
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* And under four pounds,” said Cynthia. 
‘Might we decide on , 

They decided they might. Cynthia in 
the meanwhile had discovered a solid oak 
hall-stand, with a hanging cupboard for 
hats and coats, and fitted with 
box, umbrella-stand, and mirror: a most 
solid and substantial piece of furniture, 
for four or five pounds. 

“ Keeps the place tidy,” she explained. 

* And a looking-glass 7s always a con- 
venience,” added Aunt Dora. 

A selection of grandfather clocks—the 
very thing to complete a hall—next claimed 
attention. As one with particularly 





a glove- 

















Some pieces selected for the Hall. 


If Aunt Dora had momentary qualms 
when her party met outside Hamptons’ 
an hour later, she kept them to herself. 

“Oh, Aunt Dora,” murmured Cynthia 
reproachfully. 

“A put-up job,” remarked Edward 
gloomily. His spirits revived when he 
passed under the wonderful reproduction 
of the carved doorway from Hatfield, and 
his eye fell on one of several old oak Queen 
Anne settles on carved cabriole legs 
with plain heavy panels. “The first bit 
of furniture I have seen,” he remarked, 
“one could meet in the hall without 
Wanting to run away.” 


attractive brass mounts had been marked 
down to five guineas, it seemed wanton 
extravagance to miss it. 

Nor did the show of dining-room furni- 
ture prove less attractive. For a long 
time their choice wavered between a set 
in Queen Anne style, comprising a 
mahogany sideboard, a circular dining- 
table with cabriole legs, and six chairs in 
morocco, and a very fine set in Hepple- 
white style, with a sideboard beautifully 
finished in every detail of its broken- 
cornered panelling, and its finely carved 
Ionic fluted columns, yet ingeniously fitted 
with ample cupboard accommodation, 





and a set of shield-back chairs, a little more 
costly, but strikingly light and graceful. 

“If I can’t afford originals,” said 
Edward with enthusiasm, ‘“ give me lines 
as they have caught them here. You 
can’t beat the eighteenth century for 
line.” 

“Tf I can have the cupboard room one 
wants in which to put things away, do have 
your line,” urged Cynthia. 

But even their final choice was not 
easy, because the attractions of genuine 
old Welsh dressers and others in Queen 
Anne style reduced to ten pounds, claimed 
to be weighed in the balance. 

The stock of dining-room furniture at 
Hamptons’ indeed gives range for a wide 
choice. Every style, skilfully designed 
from models of the best work of the 
master craftsmen of every period, has 
attractions which, when added to the bait 
of reduced prices, makes selection diffi- 
cult. 

However, as Aunt Dora remarked, 
when she saw the Heppelwhite dining- 
room set finally earmarked, ‘‘ We are get- 
ting on.” 

When it came to a choice of furniture 
for the drawing-room, progress slowed 
down, chiefly because views as to its style 
and purpose were at variance. Edward 
was all for an Adam room, and, despite 
her distrust of the style on the score of 
“ comfiness,” almost made Cynthia a con- 
vert, because Hamptons’ craftsmen seem 
to have rediscovered the secret of its 
most pleasing effects in the every detail 
of their light and graceful ornamentation. 
Cynthia showed leaning towards the richer 
Louis XV style, of which several hand- 
some specimens were on view, until she 
collapsed on a seductive modern Chester- 
field, handsomely upholstered in tapestry 
and fitted with one adjustable end, without 
which, while obtainable for the price of 
eight guineas, married life would be a 
penance. Before agreeing that the draw- 
ing-room must needs be a compromise, in 
order to conciliate the aspirations at vari- 
ance which need not be settled until a 
more convenient season, they were at 
one on the desirability of acquiring a 
mahogany bureau bookcase in Sheraton 
style, while its price was reduced from 
thirteen to a few shillings over ten 
pounds, and which, as Aunt Dora felici- 
tously argued, would serve equally well for 
either dining- or drawing-room, Similarly 


a mahogany China cabinet, prettily inlaid 
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and pleasing in line, proved too attractive 
to be missed for the expenditure of a five 
pound note, The notable bargains offered 
in decorative screens also resulted in the 
purchase, for five pounds ten, of a hand- 
some three-fold mahogany screen inlaid 
with satin-wood, with glass panels above 
and tapestry below, and made up with 
patent draught-proof hinges. At its 
original price of eight pounds five it 
would still have been a bargain. 

For the principal bedroom a service- 
able mahogany suite of wardrobe, wash- 
handstand, dressing-table, and chairs, 
Sheraton in style, with broad inlaid bands 
and finished with dull gilt handles, was 
finally chosen at a price between nine- 
teen and twenty pounds, though choice 
inclined for some time in favour of a 
Queen Anne suite of waxed walnut, in 
which the pedestal dressing-table, with a 
recessed cupboard between the drawers, 
was a particularly attractive piece of 
furniture. The bedroom suites gave 
another proof of the scrupulousness of 
Hamptons’ workmanship, for every drawer 
was finished and lined within with the 
same care that characterised its exterior 
ornamentation. For the spare room an 
effective ashstained green suite, with 
copper fittings, for twelve pound ten, in lieu 
of fifteen guineas, was chosen, and two 
chance armchairs luxuriously upholstered 
and covered in chintz, for thirty shillings 
apiece, completed the makings of a com- 
fortable bedroom. 

The question of carpets, usually the 


bugbear fraught with nerve - racking 
anxiety of house furnishing, resolved 


itself into an embarrassment of riches, 
for Hamptons are the largest retailers 
of high-class carpets in the kingdom, 
while their reputation for the highest 
standard of quality has been firmly estab- 
lished for generations. The wares of 
obscure and unknown makers find no 
place in their lists. During their annual 
sale the prices of their stocks, amounting 
to tens of thousands of pounds in value, 
are reduced, by anything from three and 
sixpence to ten shillings in the pound. 
In fact, many carpets are sold for less 
than they actually cost the manufacturer 
to produce. ‘Their carpet sale is, there- 
fore, a genuine opportunity which the 
discriminating do not care to miss. For 
the drawing-room Cynthia secured a 
seamless Axminster showing a light grace- 
ful panel design on a rich green ground, 

















measuring fifteen feet by twelve, an 
exact fit, such as she had hardly hoped 
to realise, for six pounds ten, a clear 
saving of one pound fifteen on manu- 
facturer’s prices. Edward sighed over a 
tempting show of antique Persian carpets, 
but in the end found solace in a hand- 
some Turkey carpet, twelve feet by nine 
feet eight, for a sixpence under nine pounds 
in lieu of exactly twelve, while Aunt Dora 
unobtrusively picked up a large Kassaba 
carpet, a beautiful specimen of the 
Eastern weaver’s cunning, of striking de- 
sign and of an unusually rich texture, for 
something under twenty pounds. The 
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electric fittings and ironmongery, where, 
among other things, he procured a copper 
fire curb and irons of a design decidedly 
out of the common for thirty shillings, a 
visit Cynthia and Aunt Dora paid to 
the curtain and the linen department 
offered hopes that this thorny problem was 
in a fair way towards solution. The only 
difficulty again was that of choice, because 
both the silk and tapestry made-up 
curtains offered rare bargains, and 
thousands of yards of flowered cretonnes, 
some reduced to less than a shilling per 
yard, and parcels of delicate lace curtains, 
notably those of Swiss embroidery ranging 
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The Heppelwhite Sideboard and Dining-chairs. 


variety of fine Axminsters suitable for 
covering rooms from wall to wall and for 
stair carpets to match, all of the best 
British manufacture, was somewhat terror- 
ising, but a charming design of a detached 
figure on a blue ground at three shillings 
and threepence per yard, reduced from 
four shillings and elevenpence, was ulti- 
mately unanimously agreed to be the 
right thing for the stairs and best bed- 
room. Some chlidema Wilton squares, 
without cross joins, reduced by nearly a 
third of their regular price, solved the 
problem of the floor covering for the 
other bedrooms. v8 

When Edward was engaged among the 





from eight shillings and sixpence a pair, 
seemed:too good to be refused. 

In the linen department Cynthia cast 
a longing eye at the beautiful Irish 
double damask, woven by hand in 
Hamptons’ factories in Ireland, with its 
rich scroll borders and delicate bee and 
fleur-de-lys design, and at the immense 
stock of hem-stitched linen sheets, but 
in the end conscience took her back to 
the Irish damask fleur-de-lys table-cloths 
and napkins reduced to special prices, 
and hemmed linen sheets manufactured 
to withstand the laundry of to-day. No 


less striking bargains awaited her in the 
glass and china department, where a 
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dinner set of seventy pieces, neat in 
design and decorated in slate blue and 
gold, at something under two pounds, 
and a cut-glass service of ninety-seven 
pieces for twelve persons for less than 
four, offere1 all a housekeeper could 
reasonably require. It made it none 
the less hard to turn away from even 
rarer bargains of more costly wares. 

On leaving the great building Cynthia 
said with a sigh, half of content, half 
of fatigue, “ Well, it is pleasant to feel 
that within three or four hours we have 
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But it will cost me a good deal more 
than I had intended. One consolation 
is, that if I had not taken advantage of 
this annual opportunity, the things would 
certainly have cost me nearly a third as 
much again.” 

To the captious it may appear that the 
foregoing ingenious chronicle is an effort 
of the imagination, embroidered by a 
riotous fancy. Asa matter of fact it is an 
incident such as occurs every January 
among people who have learnt to wait 
for, and seize, their “great annual 

















The Mahogany Suite, with bands of inlay, for the Best Bedroom. 


bought enough to make 
possible.” 

“Yes,” replied Edward joyfully, “and 
that what we have is thoroughly good of 
its kind—the sort of stuff a man can live 
with without apologising. And all of it 
well within the margin.” 

“T am ai silly old woman,” mused 
Aunt Dora, as she drove homewards, 
“but I suppose I shall give Cynthia the 
linen and china she is hankering after, 
and I suppose I shall throw in those two 
Persian rugs for Edward, because they 
are too good to go out of the family. 


a start seem 


opportunity.” The illustrations in the 
book of the sale are alone sufficient 
to show that the range of Hamptons’ 


stock has been understated rather than 
exaggerated, and not a tithe of the 
bargains to be secured has been re- 


corded. 

If the critic would check the chronicler’s 
facts and figures for his own enlighten- 
ment, let him straightway send for a 
catalogue to Messrs. Hamptons’, Pall 
Mall East, S.W. It will show the 
chronicler irradiated in the light of a 
serene conscience. 











WINTER FASHIONS FROM PARIS. 


OUT PARTS is re-installed for the 
winter, or at least so we are told, but 
we all know perfectly well that no 
one is installed anywhere nowadays for 
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caprices of every wind that blows, as is 
permitted to the class known as “‘Society.” 
In the old days, however, even Society 
had to think twice before it moved its 























Photo by Lawrence 


Hat from the Maison Carlier. 


longer thana month at atime at the 
most, except of course the working popu- 
lation, which may not give way to the 









quarters; but now, with express trains 
and motor cars, it can achieve the wonders 
of the magic carpet of the Arabian fable 
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within twenty-four hours. The effect of 
all this, especially upon women, is in- 
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feminine history has dress been more of 
an art than it is to-day, and to be dressed 





calculable. Not so long ago they were with distinction is better than to be 
at their Berlin woolwork, and tue lady beautiful, Indeed, some of the most fasci- 
still lives who nating women 
thinks the # -™ in modern Paris 
violin an un- | owe the greater 


ladylike instru- 
ment. Un- 
questionably a 
change was 
inevitable, but 
some of us, 
like Charles 
Lamb, have a 
passion for 
antiquity and 
find it difficult 
not to regret 
the past. 

Iam not going 
to say that these 
modern = days 
are devoid of 
charm, but it 
is a charm so 
different in kind 
from the old 
one that we 
have not all 
learned yet to 
appreciate it. A 
few great ladies 
have of course 
kept true to the 
old traditions, 
and can. still 
boast Ze grand 
air;* but the 
every-day 
woman one 
meets in Paris 
to-day has little 
of it. 

Let us away 
with these re- 
grets, though! 
La reine est 
morte, vive la 
veine/ If the 
Frenchwomen 











part of their 
popularity to 
clever dressing. 
To a certain 
extent this 
talent is inborn, 


but it is also 
highly culti- 
vated, and it 


is the one occu- 
pation of which 
they never 
weary. A new 





hat or a new 
gown will lift 
them 


i | 
| most of 
| from the depths 
1 ° 
of despair. 
This would 
seem to say 
that the French- 
woman is hope- 
lessly frivolous ; 
| but, as I have 
| often said _be- 
fore, it is not 
so. The French- 
woman has a 
remarkable 
capacity for 
hiding stern 
common sense 
and keen criti- 
cism of things 


literary, _politi- 
cal, and artistic 
behind an ex- 
terior of the 
most artificial 
kind. Unfortu- 
nately she is 


now making the 
mistake of try- 
ing to do too 








of the Republic 
may not hold 
our imagination 
as do the women of the eighteenth cen- 
tury or those of the First and Second 
Empires, they have graces peculiarly fitted 
to the age in which they live, and in one 
at least they are past masters. Never in 


Photo by Lawrence, 


Sable mantle and muff by Griinwaldt. 


much, and _ is 
developing 
what is at pre- 
sent called neurasthenia but used to be 
known by our grandmothers as “ vapours” ; 
she is, too, becoming very fond of her new 
illness, and studies its varieties much as 
some people do stamps and postcards. 
Continued on Supplement, page 10 
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GRANDPARENTS 
ENJOYED IT 


SO WILL YOU. 


In Winter when the 
snowy blast 

Old ills and troubles 
stir up, 


There's nothing makes 
you well so fast 
As Morner Sticer’s 








The chills of Winter cannot hatm Mother Seigel’s Mother Seigel's Syrup ensures per- 
you when your digestion is sound Syrup | fect digestion and pure blood; tones 
and your blood pure. Gcod food pew and strengthens your stomach 
J Pp prepared in and: ligest vewutaten« } sia 
properly digested not only nourish- TABLET FORM ‘ c List regu wr your bowels; 
es, but warms your whole body ; and sold unde: cleanses your whole system. Take 
s * neat : the name of it, and the vigour and snap of 
and good, pure blood courses freely , ? , Al : 
ae Mother Seigel’s perfect health will tingle in your 
in its channels, and bears the 








n . Syrup Tablets. veins. Frost and fog and damp 
rich glow of*health to every part. Price 2 9 one size only strike only the feeble. 


MOTHER SEIGELS SYRUP 


The 2/6 bottle of Syrup contains three times as mueh as the 1/1} sizes 
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‘Thus the story of the twentieth-century 
woman is the same in France as else- 
where in the civilised world. She is 
bitten by every new craze, and in her 
time plays many parts; but—and here 
she shows herself stronger than the Anglo- 
Saxon--she rarely really loses her head. 
She may appear to, but it is “ All my 
eye and Betty Martin.” She will read 
neurasthenic books, wear neurasthenic 
clothes ; but let her have a daughter, and 
you will see what happens to the neuras- 
thenic books; or let her dressmaker try 
to charge her too 
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little coat of ermine and Irish lace, such 
as we show from Laxton’s, to ride in a 
motor-bus or the Métro, Over-dressing 
in the streets, except when on the way 
to a reception of some kind, is indeed 
severely avoided by the _ better-class 
Frenchwoman, and even in summer she 
will wear a simple tailor-made rather than 
a delicate muslin, as much from a good- 
taste point of view as from a practical. 
Only in hats does she let herself go, 
and even here she keeps some of her 
bon sens frangais, because she buys 
good materials. In 





dearly for a neuras- 
thenic dressing- 
gown, and you will 
see in a flash 
whether she has 
lost her talent for 
finance. And it is 
this sound basis of 
practicality which 
explains why the 
Frenchwoman _ of 
very moderate 
means wears such 
expensive clothes. 
Her furs, for in- 
stance, are infinitely 
better than those of 
an Englishwoman 
of the same class, 
and simply because 
she knows how to 
get value for her 








} the hat we show 
from Mme Carlier 
there is a good 


illustration. It is 
in black satin lined 
with Nattier blue 
and trimmed with 
good black and blue 
feathers. Every- 
thing on it 1s of 
the very best, and 
though neither 
feathers nor ribbon 
may remain as they 
are for more than 
a few wecks, they 
will both reappear 
on other forms not 
only this winter but 
next. One woman 
I know, a typical 
Parisienne, told me 








money and has a that she and her 
horror of cheap femme de chambre 
clothing. From had trimmed five 
lowest to highest hats in one week, 
this is the rule and had not bought 
and not the ex- _ sO much as a new 
ception, and all Photo by Lanvence. bow to do it with. 
up the _ social Mantle of ermine and Irish lace: Laxton & Co. Another thing in 
scale  French- which the French- 


women pay more for their clothes than 
Englishwomen ; but they do not possess so 
many, and they take more care of them. 
Also they show an admirable sense of 
the proportion of things in the way they 
choose them. To use a vulgar expression, 
they never “spoil the boat for a ha’p’orth 
of tar.” ‘Thus one always sees hat, coat, 
gown, boots and gloves in perfect harmony 
of colour and quality and form. For 
instance, no Frenchwoman would ever 
wear a Griinwaldt fur, such as we show 
in our illustration, with a cheap gown and 
hat, any more than she would put on a 


woman shows her good sense is her gifts. 
One would not call her generous, but 
she is just, and she does not try to shirk 
the duties which Christmas and the New 
Year bring with them, Also shc is careful 
to buy things for her family and depend- 
ants which will never be put away 
with a sigh or a sardonic smile as use- 
less. Such a trait in her character cer- 
tainly calls for admiration, for it shows 
observation and a real care for the 
feelings of others, as well as a desire to 
show affection and “good will to all 
men.” M. E, CLARKE. 
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How the Pianola Piano 
Directly Concerns You. 





. 


ROM EVERY STANDPOINT thé Pianola Piano is of intense and immediate 

F interest to you. No matter how much or how little of music you know or 

what means of musical expression you at present own, the Pianola Piano still 
makes an appeal which you cannot afford to overlook. 


Music was and is written for your benefit; it is one of your privileges to 
extract all the pleasure that ensues from music of your own production. ‘This is 
why you must have a Pianola Piano if you wish to secure all the enjoyment due 
to you, for it can be played by hand just as an ordinary piano, and yet is instantly 
available for playing by music-roll, giving access to over 20,000 different compositions. 

On the Pianola Piano even a novice can play everything he wishes to; while 
the educated musician can pursue his studies untrammelled by difficulties of 
technique. Apart from this, it is of interest to you to investigate the enormous 
strides which have been made in the way of bringing real musical ability within 
the reach of all. 


The Pianola Piano is now complete ; every means of expression is at your 
disposal. It is the only Piano which contains the Pianola and the Metrostyle and 
the ‘Themodist. You of course know something about the Pianola Piano, but are 
you sure you have personally investigated the genuine Pianola Piano? 


The Metrostyle is indispensable to the Pianola Piano—the greatest musical 
authorities say so. It is the only infallible guide to correct interpretation, showing 
you how difficult compositions ought to be played. Metrostyle interpretations have 
been specially provided by the most eminent artistes. 

The Themodist, the perfect accenting device, enables you to play a composition 
and accent the melody notes wherever they occur. The melody is the life and 
soul of a composition, and to produce real music you must be able to bring out 

the melody, otherwise your performance is 











bound to be lacking in artistic merit. 





In no other instrument whatever can you 
find these three essentials—Pianola, Metrostyle, 
and Themodist—or anything evenapproximating 
to them. 














The Pianola can be obtained for cash, or 
on the Deferred Payment System, and ordinary 
pianos will be taken in part payment, full value 
being allowed. 














We should be glad to see you at A®olian 
Hall, and give you a practical demonstration. 
Write for Catalogue ‘‘ A.B.” 











The Orchestrelle Company, 


ZEOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7, New Bond Street, 








LONDON, W. 
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Stocking 
Supporters. 
THE ONLY ‘GRIP> (Patent.) 


THAT 
‘GRIPS SECURELY’ 


WITHOUT INJURY TO THE HOSE. 


Cotton. Silk, Cotton, Silk. 
Plain. Plain. Frilled. Frilled. 
No. No. No. No. 
A |i . Maid’s Size... 4,10d. S4, 1/3 er — 

ittle 4-oz. jar of Lemco makes ieee eaeees S is “2 ane 45 10 
sufficient soup for two people for 16 Lady’s Size gfe 
days—delicious, appetising, nourishing We cnreed pf 7 1a 
soup that aids digestion and tones up By Post rd. per pair extra. 

the system marvellously. 


Think of its economy and convenience ! 
Make ws tha the word *Lemeo.” es wii VELVET GRIP MANUFACTORY, 
ark creat 
you Pot pote A Pn ceca ee srtion Hackney Read tan punssenden 
COE Ge a 
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THE FEET OF CHILDREN. 


THE matter of choosing foot-coverings for 
children is one which rarely gets the serious 
thought it calls for, the need for which 
becomes plain when one considers how much 
foot-comfort means to an active child, and 
what a bearing it has upon the shape and 
quality of the feet in later life. Comparatively 
few children get the fullest happiness their 
feet can give them. In the great majority 
of cases children’s feet never do grow 
rightly, simply 
because they have 


not been covered 
rightly, and in 
after years they be- 
come any- thing buta 


source of 
comfort. 
is one firm 
kingdom 
for sixty 
voted the 


pride and 
But there 
im this 
which has 
years de- 
best part 





of.A1ts time and 

thought to N the —foot- 
wl NO. 754. 

require- ments of 


babyhood and childhood, working  stead- 
fastly with the one idea—to make every boot 
and shoe, no matter for what age or what 
purpose, as perfect as skill and material 
allowed. ‘This firm is Daniel Neal & Sons, 
Ltd., of 68-70, Edgware Road, London, W. 
Its products, designated collectively as “ Phat- 
Pheet” Footwear, are known to thousands 
of mothers as the best it is possible to buy 


for chil- dren, 
fromthe dainty 
little shoe for 
baby’s Pigrst 
steps to strong- 
ly built boots 
and shoes 
for girls and 
boys in their 
teens. Prac- 
tically t 2.2 
whole of the 
models a £°¢ 
based upon a 
sandal- shape 
shoe — t he 





No, 832. 


natural shape of 
the foot ; the uppers being made as pliable 
as possible without the sacrifice of strength, 
and giving adequate support ; whilst each 
model allows just enough room for natural 
development where that room is needed. 

We illustrate two of the models. No, 754 is 
a walking shoe suitable for children between 
the ages of 2$ and 10, which, although 
strong, is extremely flexible and light in 
weight. No. 832 is a sandal-shape boot 
specially designed for school and country 
wear, strongly built of specially durable 
materials, and so fashioned that comfort is 
not sacrificed in any way to strength. 
Readers are advised to write to Messrs. Neal 
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& Sons for their Catalogue S, which illus- 
trates the full range and gives fullest par- 
ticulars. 


“THE WORLD’S LARGEST DISPLAY 
OF SHIRTS AND PYJAMAS.” 
SUCH was the announcement made by Messrs. 
Hope Bros., Ltd., recently, in introducing 
their autumn campaign in this department. 
Established 34 years ago, they now claim 
to be the largest complete outfitters for 
gentlemen in the United Kingdom ; and so 
extensive are their present ramifications 
that they are able to keep looms engaged 
throughout the year with leading manu- 
facturers for the production of their speci- 

alities and designs. 

At their own factories in Littleport and 
London about 100 miles of flannel were 
recently used in the making of some 50,000 
garments, and the display of these occupied 
over 200 windows. 

Probably the most attractive feature of 
this gigantic show was that every yard of 
the material used had been rendered un- 
shrinkable by Fulton’s: Keymo Finish, and 
each garment had attached to it a guarantee 
of unshrinkability, and an undertaking to 
replace same, free of charge, should it shrink 
from any cause, 

A practical demonstration of the unshrink- 
ability of these goods is on exhibition at 
every branch in the form of a pyjama suit, 
half of which has been Keymo finished and 
the other half left in its London-shrunk 
condition. The entire garment has then been 
severely washed, the result being the fibres 
of the Keymoed half are securely locked, 
while the un- Keymoed half has badly shrunk, 

Further particulars, together with patterns, 
can be obtained at Ludgate Hill, London, 
E.C., or will be supplied, post free, upon 
application. 


THE PELMAN SYSTEM OF 
MEMORY TRAINING. 


IF our great-grandfathers could revisit to- 
day the scenes of their labours of a hundred 
and fifty years ago, it is probable that the 
aspect of modern life which would strike 
them most forcibly would be its almost 
entire lack of real leisure amongst the 
classes. There is to-day in every direction 
so much that cries insistently for attention, 
so much to be thought about, so much to 
be done, so much to be remembered. This 
being so, it is obvious that any system by 
which the constant sirain on the memory 
could be materially lessened would be a 
genuine boon to rich and poor alike. The 
Pelman System of Memory Training is the 
result of many years’ study of the question 
of lightening mental stress, and the large 
number of testimonials, many of them from 
influential sources, should command respect 
from those interested in the problem in- 
volved, and invite investigation. 
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For INVALIDS. 


Prepared from Finest Meat. 











THE BEST RESTORATIVE 
IN ALL DEBILITATING AILMENTS. 





Price Lists of Invalid Specialties free on 
application to 


BRAND & 60., LTD., 


MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 
“Light on Pianoforte Playing.” 


HE delicacy and flexibility of touch necessary 
to play difficult compositions has hitherto only 
been attainable after months of drudgery. Mr. K. 
Macdonald Smith has, however, perfected a system 
which does away with all these evils; it consists of 
simple muscular exercises performed for a few minutes 
each day away from the pianoforte, and of certain 
special technical rules. Sir Frederick Bridge and 
other prominent musicians have expressed unqualified 
approval of the system. Mr. K. Macdonald Smith 
has recently published a book, ‘ Light on Pianoforte 
Playing,” which gives full particulars, and can be 
had post free on application to him at 19a, Blooms- 
bury Square, W.C. 


























MENIShS Whisky 


Ask your Wine Merchant f for or Sample. _| 
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MEDICINAL 


AND 


{OILE> 


PRICE 25 CENTS 


Iie WORLD 
FAVORITE 


For Preserving, Purifying 
and Beautifying the Skin, 
Scalp, Hair, and Hands. 


Cuticura Soap combines delicate medicinal and emole 
lient properties derived from Cuticura, the great Skin 
Cure, with the purest of cleansing ingredients anc the 
most refreshing of flower odours. Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A.; London, F. Newbery 
& Sons; Sydney, k. Towns & C 

os Mailed F ree, “All Abou the Skin, Scalp, and [air.’ 
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